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PREFACE. 



I HAYB called this book, Logic for thb Million. By 
this title, I mean that here the Art of Reasoning is ex- 
plained in such a way as to be readily understood even 
by those men and women who have not had the advantage 
of a literary education. 

The imperfection of the existing works on Logic, as 
means of popular instruction, is thus stated by Mr* 
Blakey : — 

« There seem to be two principal causes which render 
modem i^ystems of logic both tiresome, and comparatively 
useless; and these are, first, the employment of a vast 
number of the old scholastic ^t^rms and phrases, derived 
from logicians of former times, which throw over the art 
such an air of difficulty and perplexity, that the reader, 
before he has well entered upon the study of his subject, 
is worn out by the mere pressure of uncouth words, and is 
glad to make his retreat from such an irksome task with 
all possible expedition. The second cause, and one which 
is by far the most important, is, that our common books 
of logic may be said rather to treat of metaphysical systems 
than to imfold those rules, precepts, and suggestions, which 
are instrumental in directing the judgment to right con- 
clusions on the various important subjects with which it 
is necessary that man should be well acquainted The 

generality of the books here alluded to, have been founded 
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VI PREFACE. 

upon tlie principle, that before we could exercise our 
reasoning powers with energy and effect, — ^before we could 
form right notions, and give method and consistency to 
our conceptions, — ^it was absolutely necessary that we 
should be expert metaphysicians, should be acquainted 
with all the mental speculations of the day, and intimately 
and fomiliarly conversant with the anatomy and physiology 
of our own minds. But this, I apprehend, is a radical 
error in our common treatises on logic." 

The first cause refers to scholastic logic, the second to 
metaphysical logic. 

The advocates of the scholastic Cfystem of logic still 
contend for the use of a technical language. It has been 
a great hindrance to popular education, that as soon as 
any branch of knowledge is exalted into a science, it is 
surrounded by a number of uncouth words, the imder- 
standing of which is more difficult than the understanding 
of the science. The practice of using hard words to 
denote common things was ridiculed in "Butler's Hudi- 
oras," with reference to the rhetoricians, and the ridicule 
will apply with equal justice to the scholastic logicians : — 

" For rhetoric, he could not ope' 
His mouth but out there flew a trope ; 
And when he happen'd to break off 
I' the middle of his speech, or cough. 
He 'd hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by ; 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You 'd think he talk'd like other folk ; 
For all the rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools,^^ 

Metaphysical logic consists in the knowledge of the 
nature of those powers of the mind which are exercised in 
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the act of reasoning. This subject is not disouflsed in the 
following pages. It does not appear to me that this meta- 
physical knowledge is at all necessary to the art of reason- 
ing. The analogy between the body and the mind seems 
to hold good in this case. Dancing is an act of the body. 
Reasoning is an act of the mind. As it is not necessary 
to understand the anatomy of the body in order to dance 
well, so it is not necessary to understand the anatomy of 
the mind in order to reason well. The study of meta- 
physical science seems rather to teach the art of doubting 
than the art of reasoning. By this kind of study Berkeley 
was led to doubt the existence of matter, and Hume tjbat 
of mind. " No man," observes Mr. Blakey, ^ appears more 
unfit for argumentative discussion, on the common and 
every-day topics which engage the attention of men of tlie 
world, than the profound thinker or the man of mental 
abstraction. His power of mental analysis is too refined 
for objects of a formidable and gigantic nature ; and when 
he comes out into common life to measure his strength 
witk the rustic minds around him, he too often finds, to 
his great mortification, that he is worsted and driven from 
the field by the athletic vigour of those who know nothing 
but what Nature has taught them about the abstract 
nature of mind or the recondite rules of mental philo- 
sophy." 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the particulars in 
which the system of logic described in this work difiers 
from the other systems now before the public. In one 
respect the difierence will be obvious — ^that is, in the 
character and number of the illustrations. I have not 
copied from other logical works trivial and fictitious ex- 
amples, capable of no practical application. My illustra- 
tions have been gathered from authors of established 
reputation, and are generally upon subjects of great public 
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or private interest I have taken most of mj quotations 
from the Bible, from books, on political economy, and from 
newspapers*.; others from books referring to the ordinary 
affairs of life — chiefly to health, education, and conduct. 
I have not stopped to examine whether I do or do not 
concur in all the sentiments, they express. I adduce them 
as illustrations of reasoning ; though I believe they will 
generally be found. also to be otherwise usefuL Some have 
been selected because they are entertaining; others, be^ 
cause they teach lessons, of still higher importance than 
even the art of reasoning. 

Few alterations have been made in this edition except 
in regard to the illustrations. Some of these have been 
shortened, some transposed, some • omitted, and others in- 
troduced. Their bearing as examples. of reasoning has 
occasionally been more clearly exhibited by a change of 
type, the freer use of italics, and the excision of superfluous 
sentences, so that the student may not allow the informa* 
tion, the instruction, or the humour of the quotation to 
render him immindful of its logical character. For the 
sake of those who might wish to study the science of logic 
as well as. the art, I have placed in the notes a few 
references to the philosophical work recently published by 
Mr. Samuel Bailey on "The Theory of Eeasoning." The 
object of these changes has been to render the work more 
efacient as a teacher of the Art of Reasoning in either the 
closet, the parlour, or the schoolroom, without making itiess 
interesting to the railway traveller or the general reader. 

Let no one commence the perusal of this book under 
the impression that he is about to engage in an exercise 
that is dry, toilsome, or difficult. He will not find it so. 
Here are no intiicate theories in which the reader may 
become bewildered — ^no knotty questions by whioh he may 
be embarrassed — ^and no hard word; which he cannot 
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understand. These belong to metaphysical and to scholastic 
logic. The system which this work professes to teach is 
the logic of common sense. That this system is adapted 
to the spirit of the age, and that the mode of illustration 
I have adopted is not unsuitable to the subject, seems 
abundantly shown by the rapid sale of the first edition, 
and the strong commendations of many of our organs of 
criticism. It is very gratifying to observe that the first 
attempt to place before the million in a simple form the 
principles of an art hitherto confined to the educated 
ola43ses should at once have received the approbation of 
the public, and of so lai^ a number of hteraiy men. 

The Author. 
London, Oct 1, 1851. 



The first and seoond editions of this work were published—" by 

a Fellow of the Royal Society.*' The Author has now prefixed 

his name. 

J. W. G. 
London, May 1, 1852. 



This Edition differs from the last only in having an Appendix on 

the Philosophy of Language. 

J. W. G. 
London, Jan, 1, 1854. 



No alteration has been made in this Edition, and it is not the 

Author's intention to make any in the future Editions. 

J. W. G. 
London, July 1, 1857. 



A new portrait of the Author is prefixed to this Edition. 

J. w. a 

London, May 1, 1860. 
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itotim ot ttle ipttst lEditm. 

** In a few words, we must express our opinion that this is a highly inte- 
esting and valuahle book. We trust that the million may not be alarmed tt 
the word 'Logic,' and deterred from reading a volume which is not more 
instructive than entertaining. The author has wisely discarded the refined 
abstractions of the metaphysical and scholastic systems, and confined himself 
to an exposition of those general principles which are calculated to be of 
practical service in leading the judgment to right conclusions. The illus- 
trations, which form a striking feature of this treatise, are most judiciously 
chosen, with reference not merely to their force as examples, but with 
reference also to the intrinsic interest of the subjects to which they relate. 
They are borrowed from the Bible, or from books upon the ordinary affairs of 
life^ and some even from newspapers ; but in all the quotations by which the 
art of reasoning is here exemplified, either the improvement or the amusement 
of the reader is regarded. By the production of the first really popular work 
on a subject of no mean importance our F.A.S. has added to his own laurels, 
and conferred a signal service upon the whole community." — Morning Pott, 
June 4, 1851. 

*'This is, without exception, the pleasantest and most popularly written 
treatise on the art of Logic that has ever come under our notice. The study 
of Logic, one of the most uninviting, is wonderfully simplified in this volume, 
and the art may be readily apprehended by all who take the pains to read it 
through. The whole is written with liveliness, and the reader is surprised to 
find the study of Logic rendered so slightly tedious and laborious. The author 
has certainly done as much as perhaps can be done to invest this study with 
attraction, and his book will no doubt be very extensively perused."— if<>r«i«y 
Herald, August 19, 1851. 

" The most attractive feature in the performance is the simplicity of the 
language used by the author to convey to the popular mind established rules, 
illustrated by examples drawn from the works of our most distinguished 
writers. We are thus, whilst learning to reason upon principles sanctioned 
by a rigorous philosophy, introduced to an acquaintance with the most popular 
and elegant departments of our literature. The illustrations are, to a very 
commendable extent, taken from the works of cotemporary writers, and the 
author shares so courteously in the regard now generally paid to the editorial 
productions of the British press, as to borrow sevend examples from the 
Journals of the day. We cannot lay down this admirable little treatise 
without recommending its perusal tathe masses for whom it has been specially 
written, and especially to the learned, who will find in its pages Logic without 
jargon, and literary illustration without pedantry." — The Globe, June 27, 1851. 

*' Rightly discarding the barbarisms of the old scholastic terms and phrases, 
the author of this very clever treatise has aimed at giving a dear and intelli- 
gible account of the various modes in which the logical or ratiocinative 
faculty is ordinarily exerted. The illustrations he has given in order to show 
the f&culty in action, are selected- with admirable judgment, aiv^ vc^ *\tvV)msiil- 
selvet 80 ifistmctive, readable, and entertaining^ that they ^oiM «\ou« voS&nA 
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to make the voiame well worth its porchaae money. To all who denra a dear, 
conunon-sense, and eminently practical system of Logic, and do not ohject to 
the Tolome that contains it comprising, also, a most entertaining series of 
extracts from some of the ablest pieces of modem argumentation, we heartily 
commend this ' Logic for the Million.' We know not where a young man 
desirous of self-caltivation could more certainly or more pleasantly find it than 
in this Tolume. He will only have himself to blame if he does not rise from its 
study with clearer thought, invigorated powers, and a mind enriched by some 
•f the best good sense of our best writers.** — Weekly NewSy May 31, 1851. 

"It is an able, intelligible, and even entertaining exposition of all that 
in books of Logic can interest the mass of people. That Which demarcates 
it from other works known to us is the union of solidity with familiarity — 
the complete renunciation of all scholastic technology — and the examples 
by which the rules are illustrated ; instead of the dull generalities usually 
considered worthy of showing Logic in action, tlie author has made abundant 
quotations from various sources — the Board of Health Eeports and Mrs. 
Candle's Lectures — Sydney Smith and Chambers* Journal — ^The Times and 
the Pilgrim's Progress. When we reflect upon the repulsiveness of works on 
Logic, we must applaud this * Logic for the Million,' unless we condemn the 
study as altogether frivolous." — Leader ^ May 1^4, 1851. 

" The present work fills a considerable blank on the subject, being far more 
suited to the object of the author, than the works of Watts, or Duncan^ or 
Whately, or any of the more recent publications of the Scottish school of 
Logic and Metaphysics. The principles of reasoning are discussed at con- 
tiderable length, after which there is a copious descant on its forms ; while 
the last part of the work exhibits very clearly and impressively the applications 
of the reasoning powers. One peculiarity of the work is the extent to which 
the innumerable points are illustrated by specimens from most of our principal 
writers. The author appears to be a man well read in his subject — somewhat 
of an enthusiast in it — and altogether fitted for teaching. If we mistake not, 
he would discharge the functions of Logical Professor effectively, in some of our 
public establishments. His work has our cordial recommendation." — British 
Banner^ August 27, 1851. 

**The 'Fellow of the Eoyal Society' who has produced this work on 
' Logic for the Million* has done well to quote his examples fit)m the current 
literature of the day. His selections are always marked by good taste and 
appropriateness. They are not introduced merely to amuse, although they are 
almost always interesting. Eveiy anecdote or extract strictly illustrates the 
logical rule to which it is applied, and the rule is well fixed on the memory by 
means of the example. It is a book which the youth of both sexes will read 
with advantage." — Ailas, August 2, 1851. 

« Among the many works *for the Million' that have recently issued from 
the press, we know not one that deserves to be more extensively circulated 
tJiM the present. Who ever imagined that ' Logic ' could be made popular 
or interesting P and yet it now is so. The work in question is divided into 
parts, the first of which treats of the introduction to reasoning, the second 
and third to the principles of reasoning, the fourth to the forms of reasoning, 
and the fifth to the applications of reasoning. All these parts are accompanied, 
hf wBy oi illustration, with interesting extract! £rom the best anthors, and 
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from leading articles in newspapers, comprising in tliemselvet almost a cydo- 
paedia of argunentation. No yoong man, desirous of iraproTing himself in 
the art of reasoning, could more profitahly employ his leisure hours than in 
studying this volume; indeed, we heartily commend it for general perusal." — 
Oxford Journal. 

** We deem the work before us of a very opportune and yaluable character, 
inasmnch aa we think it eminently calculated to supply a deficiency which has 
long existed, namely, the absence of any works on Logic sufficiently simple, 
plain, and dear, to readily conunend. themselves to those of but limited 
education. It differs vastly in many points from the works on the same 
subject which have preceded it, by reason of its extreme deamess and condse- 
ness-^two valuable recommendations. The illustrations of reasoning given 
by the author, too, are truly what he himself tells us — gathered by himself 
from authors of established reputation, and are generally upon subjects of 
great public or private interest. They are both numerous^ rich, and well 
presented to us — a very string of pearls, indeed. It is emphatically a deUght- 
fnl book, in which one experiences renewed pleasure in every page — a rich 
garden from which may be plucked in abundance the sweet flowers of amuse- 
ment and instruction. There is not an atom of difficulty about its perusal. 
We predict that an ample sale and high and general approval await it. '-i- 
Nottinffiam Quardian. 

'* A popular exposition of the art of reasoning. As we have music for the 
million, poetry for the million, science for the million, why not have ' Logic 
for the Million ' P It may, at least, be pleaded for this latter design, that the 
art of reasoning is an art of universal application, useful alike in the humblest 
as in the highest concerns. The treatise before us, however, is not confined 
to an exposition of mere scholastic Logic, but abounds in sensible instructions 
for the cultivation, disdpline, and strengthening of the intellect. There is 
nothing dry or repulsive about it. One of its peculiarities and recommenda- 
tiona ii in the nature of the illustrations, which, instead of being trivial and 
unmeaning, as in most treatises on XiOgio, consist of quotations from approved 
writers, prindpally modem. It might almost serve the purpose of a collection 
of elsgaat extracts, many of them from contemporary authors ; salient passages 
being given from Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Southey, Dr. Whately, Jerrold, 
Blakey, Dr. Crdy, De Yericour, Dickens, Gilfillan, Mill, Mayo, and many 
others. , This will give some idea of the nature of the treatise, which may 
fiiirly daim to be both amusing and instructive." — Leeds Times, May 17, 1851. 

**The plan of it, so far as we know, is entirely original In the whole 
histoiy of Logic no such work has ever come before the public, and we can 
imagine, when the plan started into the mind of the author, he would exclaim 
with all the enthusiasm of the andent geometrician, Eureka/ He takes 
abstract and scholastic Logic out of the hands of Aristotle and Bacon, and 
putait into those of the peasant and the artisan ; he lifts it out of the high 
departments it was wont to occupy, and makes it applicable to, and illustrative 
0^ the commonest affairs of life. With the million, for whose use this work 
is intended, we have no doubt it will become widely and deservedly popular. 
The interesting and instructive extracts given are worth the cost of the volume. 
Whoever the author be, his tact, his knowledge of andent and modeii[iVL\c;nL- 
ture, and the olject he proposei^ entitle him to the approbation oi \\i« y'sX^^^. 
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IrrespecfciYe of all criticinn, the yolume, from the originality of the plan and 
its interesting and instroctiye character, will command a wide drcnlation."-— 
Gkugow Cofutiiufional, May 1M<, 1851. 

'* The author has shown that he thoroughly understands the mental sdenoe 
of which he treats.** — Netocaatte Guardian, 

*'The arrangement of its matter it such as to make the student feel, from 
the first steps he takes towards the knowledge of Logic, that he is gaining 
strength and skill in the use of his reasoning faculty.'*— XtV^oo/ Mercury, 

" The severe form of Logic has rarely been invested in so agreeable a garb.** 
—•Salisbury Journal, 

** His examples are well selected, and comprise passages of Scripture, quota- 
tions from many of our standard writers, and sprightly instances of j£sop,Sam 
Slick, Mrs. Candle's Lectures, &c., all of them to the purpose.** — Nonconformiti. 

"-In the number of examples of good and bad reasoning, it leaves nothing 
to be desired.** — Record. 

*' Members of the Million cannot fail to derive improvranent from a book 
which forms a familiar, ai? \ v\, ihc same time, a comprehensive guide to the 
great work of mental trainiug." — Bristol Mercury, 

" The author deserves many thanks from those he has laboured to serve.**— 
Mormng Advertiser, 

** This work fully and entirely fills up a hiatus that has long been in our 
educational literature. The title is no misnomer. The author has brought 
a subject, hard only in appearance, into the common stock, and has presented 
us with a work which we, at least, have found to be most fascinating and 
instructive. In no school would this work be out of place.'* — English Journal 
of Education, 

** Every student should possess this book, and all parents would do well to 
put it in the way of their children." — North Wales Chronicle, 

** This is certainly the most useful and most amusing book on the art of 
Logic we have ever met with. All the examples are drawn fit)m familiar 
writings ; Punch is quoted more than once for logical examples, as well as 
Gelbart's * Treatise on Banking,' and works on political economy and general 
literature much in vogue. The writer does not say one unmerited word of his 
book, when he observes that to read it is not dry, toilsome, nor difficult. There 
are no intricate theories, no knotty and embarrassing questions, no hard words^ 
no ill-natured couure, and no gloomy reflections to render the reader either 
sulky or morose. In fact, the examples of reasoning by fables, by allegories, 
by description, and by various other modes, as well as the examples of fallacies 
and false reasoning, are all well chosen, and generally illustrate some truth or 
some important fact, or are very amusing, while they explain the art of Logie. 
The book answers its title, and is well calculated to familiarize the million 
with the forms of logical reasoning, and with the terms of the art, while 
it pleasantly inducts them into the practice. We hope that * Logic for the 
Million' will be read by the million; it will advance their knowledge and 
improve their taste, their style of writing, and their skill in reasoning.*' — 
Meonmitty May 17, 1851. 
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You are informed, gentle Header, that this book is written 
upon the Art of Beasoning, and is divided into Five Parts. 
The First Part treats of the Introduction to Reasoning ; 
the Second and Third Parts treat of the Princifles of 
Reasoning; the Fourth Part treats of the Forms of 
Reasoning; and the Fifth Part treats of the Applications 
of Reasoning. 



PART I. 

THE INTRODUCTION TO RilASONING. 

It seems proper that before we attempt to reason, we 
should understand something of the Name and Nature of 
the Art of Reasoning — of the Subjects on which we Reason 
—of the Utility of Reasoning — of the Disposition of Mind 
we should possess while engaged in Reasoning — and of the 
Information that we should previously acquire. These 
several topics will therefore form the subjects of the five 
following Sections, which, taken together^ are called ''An 
Introduction to the Art of Reasoning." 

B 
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SECTION L 

THE NAME AND NATURE OP THE ART OP REASONING. 

The art of reasoning is called Logic. But you know 
Shakspeare has said — 

" What we call a Rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet." 

In the present case we have no occasion for any name. 
We might simply say the " Art of Reasoning." In the 
same way we say the art of nursing, the art of teaching; 
the art of dancing, or the art of fencing. Had either of 
these arts a Greek name, a writer would begin his treatise 
with stating the meaning of this name ; and probably 
learned men would differ as to the propriety and extent 
of its application. 

There is, however, a convenience in giving distinct 
names to distinct branches of knowledge. But have a 
care of supposing that because an art or a science has 
got a hard name, there must be something very difficult 
in the art or science itself. Many of our arts and sciences 
were taught by the Greeks, and when our learned men 
first wrote upon them in English, they very naturally 
called them by their Greek names. Thus, the word logic 
is derived from a Greek word (logos) that signifies dis- 
course. But these words have no natural connexion with 
the arts and sciences to which they are applied. You will 
have made no unimportant step in a knowledge of the 
art of reasoning, when you at aJl times recollect that the 
names of things are quite distinct from the things them- 
selves. All the processes of reasoning can be as clearly 
described in " Household Words " as in those Greek words 
in which they are usually expounded. To reason clearly 
and forcibly, it is not necessary that you should under- 
stand any other language than your own. 

" Argumentation or reasoning," says Dr. Watts, " is thai 
operation of the Tnmd, whereby we infer one thing, that is, 
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one proposition^ from two or more propositions premised.* 
Or it is the drawing a conclusion, which before was either 
unknown, or dark, of doubtful, from some propositions 
which are more known and evident. So when we have 
judged that matter cannot think, and that the mind of 
man doth think, we then infer and conclude, that therefore 
the mind of man is not matter. 

" So we judge that a just governor will make a difference 
between the e^ and the good ; we judge also that God is 
a just governor ; and from thence we conclude, that God 
will make a difference between the evil and the good. 

" This argumentation may be carried on further, thus : 
God will one time or another make a difference between the 
good and the evil ; but there is little or no difference made 
in this world; therefore there must be another world 
wherein this difference shall be made. 

" These inferences or conclusions are the effects of rea- 
soning, and the three propositions taken all together are 
called a syllogism or argument." 

" Archbishop Whately," observes Mr. Mill, " has defined 
logic to be the science as well as the art of reasoning, 
meaning by the former term the analysis of the mental 
process which takes place whenever we reason ; and by the 
latter the rides grounded upon that analysis for conducting 
the process correctly. 

" Logic then comprises the science of reasoning, as well 
as an art founded on that science. But the word reason- 
ing, like most other scientific terms in popular use, abounds 
in ambiguities. In one of its acceptations it means syllo- 
gising; in another of its senses, to reason is simply to 
infer any assertion from assertions already admitted. The 
latter and more extensive signification is that in which 
I mean to use it.* 

" Our object will be to attempt a correct analysis of the 
intellectual process called reasoning or inference, and of 
such other mental operations as are intended to &tcilitate 
this, as well as on the foundation of this analysis, and 
pari passu with it, to bring together or frnme a set of 

* "I am myself disposed to think that any fact which can be shown to be 
implied or contained in another &ct may conveniently and properly be said to 
be inferred firom it, and that the process may be with equal convenience and 
'propriety tenned reasoning."— ^aj/cy** Theory of Retuoning, p. 41. 

b2 
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rules or canons for testing the snfl&ciency of any given 
evidence to prove any given proposition." 

The reader will perceive that Mr. Mill's book is written 
on the science of reasoning. Our book is written on the art 
of reasoning. We use the word reasoning in the wider 
sense used by Mr. Mill, and as including what is denoted 
by arguing, proving, inferring, confirming, rrfuting, and 
all similar words, in the sense in which they are popularly 
understood. A knowledge of the art of reasoning is essen- 
tial to the study of the science ; but an acquaintance with 
the science is not necessary to the practice of the art. 
Indeed it is only by the use of the art that the science 
can be studied. We meddle not with the science. We 
profess not to analyse any of the powers of the mind, nor 
to lay down any new rules for conducting the process of 
reasoning. We shall attempt only to describe those rules 
that are already known, and to apply them correctly. And 
we shall consider their application chiefly with reference to 
those things with which people are most familiar. 

If a man who understands graoomar hear a person say, 
" I speaks," he wiU know, from general practice, that the 
language is improper ; but he will, moreover, quote the 
rule, that " a verb ^ould agree with its nominative case in 
number and person." Now, a collection of such rules form 
grammar, or the art of speaking correctly. So, if a man 
hear a person say — " All men are liars, for a party has just 
told me a lie," he will know from his own common sense 
that this is not sound reasoning ; but if he has studied 
logic, he will also cite the rule, " Universals cannot be in- 
ferred from particulars." Now, a collection of all these 
rules form logic, or the art of reasoning correctly ; and the 
man who has a knowledge of these rules, and is correct and 
ready in applying them in practice, is called a logician. A 
man may reason accurately without rules. But if he can 
give the rules, he will have more confidence in the truth 
of his reasonings. He will also be better able to perceive 
the incorrect reasonings of others, and to show the soimd- 
ness or unsoundness of any opinions propoimded for his 
consideration. 

These practical rules of reasoning collected together 
form the art of reasoning, in the same way as a collection 
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of rules for speaking and writing with propriety form the 
art of speaking and writing with propriety. The one art 
is called logic — ^the other art is called grammar. These two 
arts are useful to each other. Thoughts are expressed in 
words. If we think clearly we shall speak clearly, and when 
we are learning to arrange our words with accuracy and 
order, we are learning to think with accuracy and order. 

A person who has acquired a knowledge of grammar 
will afterwards speak and write grammatically, without 
ever thinking of the rules of grammar. So a person who 
has acquired a knowledge of logic, will afterwards reason 
logically, without ever thinking of the rules of logic. The 
rules will have become so deeply fixed in his mind that 
he will habitually reason accurately ; and by practice he 
will come to reason promptly and forcibly. It is the chief 
business both of grammar and logic to teach us how to 
avoid errors. Grammar teaches us how to avoid the use of 
words and sentences that are contrary to its rules. But a 
beautiful or powerful style of writing must arise from the 
constitution of our own minds, or the peculiar direction of 
our studies, and is not to be acquired merely by an observ- 
ance of granmiatical construction. So logic teaches how 
to know and to discard bad argfuments. To be able to 
reason promptly and forcibly, depends upon our attain- 
ments in knowledge — ^the constitution of our mental powers 
—the extent of our practice — and the degree with which 
we are ^miliar with the writings of those learned men 
who are celebrated as the masters of the art of reasoning. 
Dr. CMupbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, compares logic 
to the soul, and grammar to the body j the imion of both 
being essential to an excellent discourse. 



SECTION II. 

THE SUBJECTS OF THE ART OF REASONING. 

The human mind can think, can reason, can remember. 
How it performs these operations we do not know. It 
does perform them, that 's certain. 'Tis equally certain 
tliat these operations are distinct from each other. The 
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mind may think of things without reasoning about them ; 
and it may remember things without reasoning about them. 
We shall in this section take a view of those truths with 
which we become acquainted by other means than reason- 
ing. They may be classed into truths of the senses — 
truths of consciousness — truths of the intellect — ^and truths 
of testimony. On these topics we shall quote Dr. Watts. 

1. Truths of the senses : — 

** The evidence of sense is, when we frame a proposition ac- 
cording to the dictates of any of our senses ; so we jud^e that 
grass is green; that a trumpet gives a pleasant sound ; that fire 
bums wood ; water is soft ; and iron is hard ; for we have seen, 
heard, or felt all these. It is upon this evidence of sense that 
we know and believe the daily occurrences in human life ; and 
ahnost all the histories of mankind, that are written by eye or 
ear-witnesses, are built upon this principle. 

"Under the evidence of sense we do not only include that 
knowledge which is derived to us by our outward senses of 
hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting, and smelling ; but that also which 
is derived from the inward sensations and appetites of hun^r, 
thirst, ease, pleasure, pain, weariness, rest, &c.,and aU those thii^ 
which belong to the body ; as, * hunger is a painful appetite ; light 
is pleasant ; rest is sweet to the weary limbs.' " 

2. Truths of consciousness : — 

"As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence of 
sense, so we learn what belongs to the soul by an inward conscious- 
ness, which may be called a sort of internal feeling, or spiritual 
sensation of what passes in the mind; as, 'I think before I speak; 
I desire large knowledge ; I suspect my own practice ; I studied 
hard to-day ; my conscience bears witness of mj sincerity ; my 
soul hates vain thoughts ; fear is an uneasy passion ; long medi- 
tation on one thing is tiresome.' 

" Thus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of a multitude 
of propositions, as well as of single ideas, by those two principles 
which Mr. Locke calls sensation and reflection ; one of them is a 
sort of consciousness of what affects the body, and the other is 
a consciousness of what passes in the mind." 

3. Truths of the intellect : — 

" Intellect relates chiefly to those abstracted propositions which 
carry their own evidence with them, and admit no doubt about 
them. Our perception of this self-evidence in any proposition is 
called intelligence. It is our knowledge of those flrst principles 
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of truth which are, as it were, wrought into the >ery nature 
and make of our miuds : they are so evident in themselves to 
every man who attends to them, that they need no proof. It is 
the prerogative and peculiar excellence of these propositions, 
that they can scarce ever be proved or denied : they cannot easily 
be proved, because there is nothing supposed to be more clear or 
certain, from which an argument may oe drawn to prove them. 
They cannot well be denied^ because their own evidence is so 
bright and convincing, that, as soon as the terms are understood, 
the mind necessarily assents ; such are these, — ' whatsoever acted 
hath a beins ; nothmg has no properties ; a part is less than the 
whole ; nothing can be the cause of itself.' 

** These propositions are called axioms or maximSj or first prin- 
ciples; these are the very foundations of all improved Imowledge 
and reasonings, and on that account these have been thought to 
be innate propositions, or truths bom with us." 

4. Truths of testimony : — 

" When we derive the evidence of any proposition from the 
testimony of others, it is called the evidence 0/ faith; and this is 
a large part of our knowledge. Ten thousand, thii^s there are 
which we believe merely upon the authority or creoit of those 
who have spoken or written of them. It is by this evidence that 
we know there is such a country as China, and there was such a 
man as Cicero, who dwelt in Home. It is by this that most of the 
transactions in human life are managed : we know our parents 
and our kindred by this means, we know the persons and laws of 
our present governors, as well as things that are at a vast distance 
from us in foreign nations, or in ancient ages. 

"According as the persons that inform us of anything are 
many or few, or more or less wise, and faithful, and credible, so 
our faith is more or less firm or wavering, and the proposition 
believed is either certain or doubtful ; but in matters oi faith, an 
exceeding great probability is called a moral certainty" * 

The truths of reasoning are distinct from all these. 
They are derived from these truths, or such as these, by 
natural and just methods of argumentation. 

As logic is the art of reasoning it has nothing to do with 
those truths that are self-evident, or which are known to 
be true without reasoning. The positive testimony of the 

* Mr. Bailey observes (p. 29), « In philosophical strictness, we can be said to know 
only those things which we perceive, or have perceived, through our organs of 
sense, and those states of mind or mental events of which we are or have been con- 
scious. Other things we believe on evidence more or less cogent ; that is to say. 
they are matters of inference." If so, the " truths of testimony" will have to be 
dMsed under "truths of inference." But the word know is often used in a 
nun* extended s«ue. 
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senses supersedes the necessity for reasoning. If you have 
the toolfe-ache or the gout, you want no logic to prove to 
you that you suffer pain. And as we know what passes 
without us, by the organs of hearing and seeing — and 
what passes in our bodies, by means of our sensations — so 
we know what passes in our minds, by means of conscious- 
ness. We know that we think — ^that we judge — ^that we 
remember. We know that we hope and we fear — we love 
and we hate. All these^ and a variety of other operations 
and feelings, pass within our minds ; and we want no logic 
to convince us of their existence. There are also many 
other truths that are self-evident. We know that two and 
two make four — that a part of anything is less than the 
whole — ^that a cause must precede the effect — ^and that a 
proposition cannot be both true and not true at the same 
time, and in the same respect. These are called fixBt 
truths, or truths of intuition. They are wrought into our 
very nature, and we cannot disbelieve them, $ we would. 
If we meet a man who denies them, we do not reason with 
him. We conclude either that he does not understand the 
meaning of the words, or that he has lost his reasoning 
Acuities. — Here logic has nothing to do. 

As logic is merely the art of reasoning, it follows that 
logic has nothing to do with those mental operations in 
which we do not reason. The mere giving or receiving of 
information is not reasoning. If you say to a friend, ''It is 
a cold day," there is no logic in that. But if you say, " I 
think we shall have rain in the course of the day," that is 
a logical conclusion \ and if asked to do so, you should be 
prepared to give reasons for your opinion. So the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by reading or hearing is not reasoning. 
You may possibly read history or biography, learn several 
languages, and become acquainted with botany^ natural 
history, and several sciences, without reasoning. All this 
requires nothing more than a good memory. And hence it 
is possible to become a very learned man and yet not' be a 
logician. But if you begin to reason about anything you 
learn, you immediately become a logician. Take, for illus- 
tration, a case in history. You have read the life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and you remember all the events recorded, 
and also the opinions of the historian. You are no logician 
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here. But if you stop to ask if any particular event 
be true — ^if you inquire 'whether in certain actions he 
evinced sagacity or courage — and consider what were the 
effects of lus course on the state of Europe— as soon as you 
commence to discuss these or any similar questions, you 
become a logician. 

As logic has nothing to do with receiving or retaining 
information, so abo it has nothing to do with imparting 
information, or with the giving of advice or commands. 
There is no logical process in the following words — " Be 
not wise in yoiu* own conceit — Recompense to no man evil 
for evil — Provide things honest in the sight of all men — 
If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, live peaceably 
with all men — Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good." — But sometimes the terms, though simply the 
language of advice or command, will imply a logical pro- 
cess: thus- — "Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways and be wise,'* which implies that there is some con- 
nexion between going to the ant and becoming wise; and 
thus it denotes a logical process in the mind of the speaker. 
So also, if a motive is added, this brings the command or 
advice within the province of logic : thus — " Honour thy 
fikther and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land" — " Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with 
the first-fruits of all thine increase ; so shall thy bams be 
filled with plenty, and thy presses shall biu^t out with 
new wine." 

Logic has no province of its own. If you reason at all, 
you must reason about something, and that something 
may belong to any one of the arts or sciences. There is 
no object in nature, nor any fact in history, but what may 
become a subject of argument. Thus, while logic as an 
art has no domain of its own, it has a province in every 
other domain — or rather, it is called in whenever necessary 
to settle disputes and exercise supremacy in all the other 
departments of himian knowledge. A judge on Circuit 
has no property in the county in which he administers 
justice, nor any authority over its population. But should 
ai^y estates in the county become the subject of litigation, 
or any person become a party in a civil or criminal pro- 
ceedings then are they immediately brought imder ki& 

b3 
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jurisdiction. So whenever any difference in opinion arises 
either in the arts and sciences or in ordinary life, it is the 
province of logic to adjust the dispute. Thus every object 
in nature, every feeling of the mind, and every event in 
history, may become connected with a logical process. We 
will illustrate this oy a few examples. 

Take a flower : — 

" Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 
ye of Uttle faith P "—Matt. vi. 28—30. 

Take social relations : — 

"K ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your cmldren, how much more shall your Father which is in hea- 
ven give good things to them that ask him ? " — Matt. vii. 11. 

"He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, ^ott; can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? " — 1 John iv. 20. 

Take historical events : — 

" Now these things were our examples, to the intent we should 
not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. Neither be ye 
idolaters, as were some of them ; as it is written. The people sat 
down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. Neither let us com- 
mit fornication, as some of them committed, and fell in one day 
three and twenty thousand. Neither let ns tempt Christ, as some 
of them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. Neither 
murmur ye, as some of them also murmured, ana were destroyed 
of the destroyer. Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples : and they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. Wherefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall."— 1 Cor. x. 6—12 



SECTION TIL 

THE UTILITY OP THE ART OF REASONING. 

All men and women reason from their infancy. 'Tis. aa 
natural for them to do so as it is for dogs to bark or birds 
to sing. And when they reason about things they under- 
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stand, they generally reason well. But sometimes they 
reason ill ; and 'tis the business of the art of reasoning to 
show them when they reason ill, and to teach them how to 
reason well. Such an art cannot be otherwise than useful. 
It must be useful to know how to do well anything we 
have to do every day and several times a-day. And when 
we recollect that much of our health, our success in busi- 
ness, oiu* moral and religious character, our present and 
future happiness, oiu* reputation in the world, and oui* 
usefulness to others, will depend upon the soundness of 
our reasonings, the art will appear to us to be of very high 
importance. We shall point out a few respects in which it 
is useful : — 

I. The Art of Reasoning is useful by enabling us to form 
our own judgments. 

You talk, of course, about a great many things. You 
talk about yourself; about your friends, and relations, and 
acquaintances; about your trade and profession; about 
the accidents and offences you read of in the newspaper ; 
about public measures and public men ; about France, 
and Russia, and America, and other nations with whom we 
may be or expect to be at war ; about right and wrong ; 
justice and injustice ; wealth and poverty ; slavery and 
liberty ; and on Simdays, if not on other days, you wiU 
talk about religion, or at least about the pope and the 
Church, and the parson, and about people who ai'e sup- 
posed to be religious. Now, upon all these subjects, and 
a variety of others, you will probably give opinions, and 
most likely very correct opinions, provided you talk only 
of what you understand. But to guard against giving 
incorrect or unguarded opinions, you may as well take a 
lesson or two upon the right way of reasoning. 

You will say that you can do all this without the aid 
of logic. So you can. But logic will teach you how to 
do it better. Logic will teach you that you must form 
your opinions by reason alone, without any bias from your 
passions or feelings. Logic will teach you that you must 
be able to give a reason for all the opinions you entertain. 
Logic will teach you that you must look at both sides of 
the question, and examine the arguments that can be 
advanced against <iny opinion as well as those that may be 
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adyanoed in its favour ; and that you must weigh these 
arguments, and see which side preponderates. Logic will 
teach you that after having done this, you must be ready 
to admit any new &cts or arguments that may appear on 
either side of the question. In these various ways a know- 
ledge of the art of reasoning will be useful to yourself. 

By thus examining the reasons for your opinions you 
will soon learn to (hstinguish between good reasons and 
bad ones. You will get into the practice of using good 
reasons and discarding bad ones. You will thus acqidre 
the habit of reasoning well, and when assailed with bad 
reasons you will know how to refute them. 

II. The Art of Keasoning is useful in teaching us how 
to give instruction and advice to others. 

You will have occasion to give instruction or advice to 
others. You will often have occasion to do this in your 
feimily. But, besides, you may be a director in a public 
company, or on the committee of a charitable institution, 
or may be consulted by your friends in cases of emergency. 
In all these positions it is desirable you should be able to 
give good advice, and to enforce it by reasonable conside- 
rations. You know that the coimsel of Ahithophel was so 
highly esteemed that it was as if a man had inquired at 
the oracle of God, (2 Sam. xvi. 23,) and doubtless you 
have known men who, though not gifted with eloquence 
or talent, have yet been so remarkable for soimdness of 
judgment that they have been treated with imiversal re- 
spect. If you accustom yourself to reason well when 
forming your own opinions, you will insensibly acquire the 
habit of reasoning well when stating those opinions to 
other people. 

III. The Art of Reasoning is useful by enabling us to 
defend our own principles against the attacks of opponents, 
and to give them cmrency in the world. 

You may have to defend your opinions against the 
attacks of those who hold contrary opinions. You must 
not hesitate to do this when the cause of truth or of justice 
requires it. When your own character or that of your 
friends, or your pohtical or religious principles are assailed, 
you are bound to make resistance, and it will be useful to 
be able to do it well The political and religious differ- 
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enoes that exist among mankind are by no means to be 
deplored as unmingled evils. They serve to awaken the 
nobler feelings of the soul, and to maintain attention to 
principles that might otherwise be forgotten. They stimu- 
late the intellectual powers, and impart an energy to all 
the Acuities and to all the operations of the mind. To 
engage in controversy does not imply that you are to vitu- 
perate the person, misrepresent the opinions, or calumniate 
the character of your opponents. You will be less liable 
to &11 into these practices if you imderstaud the art of 
reasoning. You will then have no occasion for these 
ignoble weapons. — ^You will be conscious that the force 
of truth and the power of logic will have much greater 
effect in defeating your antagonists. 

" A dispute," says Mr. Robinson, " is an oral controversy, and 
a controversy is a written dispute. To controvert or tuspute 
a point, either by word or writing, is only to agitate a question 
in order to obtain clear ideas oi it. Can it be admitted that 
religion does not admit of this? The whole of the Jewish 
religion was a controversy against heathenism. The writings of 
prophets are eminently ar^mentative. The book of Job is a 
controversy. St. Paul's Epistles are most of them controversial. 
The Apostles arrived at truth by means of much disputing among 
themselves (Acts xv. 7.) And they convinced the Jews and tlie 
Gentiles by disjmtin^ with both. (Acts xvii. 17; xix. 8.) Every 
article of relij^on is denied by some, and cannot be believed 
without examination and discussion by any. Keligion authorizes 
us to investigate, debate, dispute, and controvert each article, in 
order to ascertain ils evidence." * 

IV. The Art of Eeasoning is useful by strengthening the 
memory and systematizing our knowledge : — 

" Memory may be wonderfully strengthened," says Sidnpy 
Smith, " by referring single facts and observations to one simple 
principle, and by these means we can either remember the prin- 
ciple by rememoenng the fact, or the fact by rememberinff the 
Srincijjle. Thus, if we were to prove that democracy leads to 
espotism, we may refer to Julius Csesar, Cromwell, and Bona- 
Sarte. France has fallen under the dominion of a single man, so 
id Eome, so have innumerable free countries : the cause in many 
instances has been precisely the same — that anarchy which has 
been produced by the licentiousness of the people, and which has 

* Notes to Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon. 
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rendered them an easy prey to the first ambitious man who could 
ingratiate himself with the army. Such examples are very trite, 
and what may occur to any one. I only mention them to illus- 
trate the importance of philosophical arrangement to memory, 
and to show how much more likely facts are to reappear when 
we want them, if we have clustered numbers of them together 
as illustrative of a simple principle, than if they are promis- 
cuously scattered through tne understanding without any such 
connecting tie." * 

V. The Art of Reasoning is useful by tending to prevent 
those evils that arise from the passions or the imagination 
obtaining an ascendancy over the judgment. 

" The registers of the Bicetre, for a series of years, show that 
even when madness affects those who belong to the educated 
classes, it is chiefly seen in those whose education has been im- 

f)erfect or irregular, and very rarely indeed in those whose minds 
lave been fulfy, equally, and systematically exercised. Priests, 
artists, painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians, whose professions 
so often appear marked in that renter, are often persons of very 
limited or exclusive education; their faculties have oeen unequally 
exercised; they have commonly given themselves up too much to 
imamnation, and have neglected comparison, and have not habi- 
tus^y exercised the judgment. Even of this class it is to be 
remembered that it is commonly those of the lowest order of the 
class, in point of talent, who become thus afiPected : whilst of 
naturalists, physicians, chemists, and geometricians, it is said not 
one instance occurs in these registers. If one go from individual 
to individual in any limatic establishment, and investigate the 
character and origin of the madness of each, we shall find for 
every one who has become insane from the exercise of his mind, 
at least a hundred have become insane from the undue indulgence 
of their feelings. Those men who really most exercise the 
faculties of their minds, meaning thereby aft their faculties, their 
attention, reflection, or comparison, as well as their imagination 
and memory, are least liable to insanity. An irregular and in- 
judicious cultivation of poetry and painting has often concurred 
to produce madness, but nothing is rarer than to find a mad 
matnematician : for, as no study demands more attention than 
mathematics, so it secures the student, during a great part of his 
time, from the recurrence of feelings which are always the most 
imperious in those who are the least occupied." f 

VI. The Art of Reasoning is useful, as it will not only 
give method and system to our own habits, but it will by 

* Elementary sketches of Moral Philosophy. 

t On Man's Power over himself to prevent or control Insanity. (Pickering.) 
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the force of example, enforce corresponding modes of 
thinking and acting on those aroimd us. And thus their 
reasonings will often be useful in return to ourselves :— 

It is useful to a husband to have a logical wife. 

" But the angel of the Lord did no more appear to Manoan 
and to his wife. Then Manoah knew that he was an angel of 
the Lord. And Manoah said nnto his wife. We shall soreh die, 
because we have seen God. But his wife said unto him. If the 
Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have received a burnt- 
offering and a meat-offering at our hands, neither would he have 
showed us all these things, nor would as at this time have told 
us such things as these." — Judges :im. 21 — 23.* 

It is useful to a wife to have a logical husband. 

" Then said his wife unto him. Dost thou still retain thine 
inteffrity P curse God, and die. But he said imto her, Thou 
spesiest as one of the foolish women speaketh. WhatP shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil P "—Job ii. 9, 10. 

It is useful to a master to have logical servants. 

" Now Naaman, captain of the host of the king of Syria, was 
a great man with his master, and honourable, because by him the 
Lord had given deliverance unto Syria: he was also a might v 

man in valour, but he was a leper So Naaman came with 

his horses and with his chariot, and stood at the door of the house 
of Elisha. And Elisha sent a messenger unto him, saying, Go 
and wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again 
to thee, and thou shalt be clean. But Naaman was wroth, and 
went away, and said. Behold, I thought. He will surelj come out 
to me, and stand, and call on the name of the Lord his God, and 
strike his hand over the place, and recover the 'leper. Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel r may I not wash in them, and be clean P So 
he turned and went awav in a rage. And his servants came near, 
and spake unto him, and said, Mv father, if the prophet had bid 
thee do some great thing, woulost thou not have done it ? how 
much rather then, when he saith to thee. Wash, and be clean P 
Then went he down, and dipped himself seven times in Jordan, 
according to the saying of tne man of God : and his flesh came 
again like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was clean." — 
2 Kings v. 1, 9—14. 

It is useful to servants to have a logical master. 

*' Ye call me Master and Lord : and ye say well ; for so I am. 
If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; ye 
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also ought to wash one another's feet. For I have eiven you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you. — John xiii. 
18—15. 

It is useful to public bodies to have logical advisers. 

"Then stood there up one in the council, a Pharisee, named 
Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in reputation amonjs^ all the 
people, and commanded to put the apostles forth a little space ; 
and^said unto them. Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what 
ye intend to do as touchinff these men. For before these days 
rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody ; to whom a 
number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves : who was 
slain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered, and brought 
to nought. After tms man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days 
of the taxing, and drew away much. people after him: he also 
perished ; and all, even as many as obeyed him, were dispersed. 
And now I say unto you. Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone : for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought : but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God." — Acts v. 34 — 39. 

"And when the town-clerk had appeased the people, he said. 
Ye men of Ephesus, what man is tnere that knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana, and of the image which fell down from Jupiter ? Seeing 
then that these things cannot be spoken against, ye ouffht to be 
quiet, and to do nothing rashly. For ye have Drought hither 
tnese men, which are neither robbers of churches, nor yet blas- 
phemers of your goddess. Wherefore if Demetrius, and the 
craftsmen which are with him, have a matter against any man, 
the law is open, and there are deputies : let them implead one 
another. But if ye enquire any thing concerning other matters, 
it shall be determined in a lawful assembly. For we are in 
danger to be called in question for this day's uproar, there being 
no cause whereby we may give an account of this concourse. 
And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly." — 
Acts xix. 35 — 41. 

It is useful to religion to have logical advocates. 

" For in him we live, and move, and have our bein^ ; as certain 
also of your own poets have said. For we are also his oflFspring. 
Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of GK)d, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man's device." — Acts xvii. 28, 29. 

" Then they reviled him, and said. Thou art his disciple ; but 
we are Moses* disciples. We know that God spake unto Moses : 
as for this fellow, we know not from whence he is. The man 
answered and said unto them. Why herein is a marvellous thing, 
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that ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath opened 
mine eyes. Now we know that Qod hearetn not sinners : out if 
any man he a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he 
hearetL Since the world hegan was it not heard that any man 
opened the eyes of one that was horn hlind. If this man were 
not of God, he could do nothing." — John ix. 28 — 33. 

" We know that thou art a teacher come from God : for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God he with 
him.'' — John iii. 2. 

We shall conclude this section by a quotation from 
Archbishop Whately. 

" Amonj^ the enemies of the Gospel now, are to be found men 
not only of learning and in^nuity, but of cultivated argumentative 
powers^ and not unversed m the principles of Logic. If the ad- 
vocates of our religion think proper to disregard this help, they 
will find, on careful inquiry, that their opponents do not. And let 
them not trust too carelessly to the strength of their cause : 
truth will, indeed, prevail, where all other points are nearly ec[ual ; 
but it may suffer a temporary discomfiture, if hasty assumptions, 
unsound arguments, ana vague and empty declamation, occupy 
the place of a train of close, accurate, and luminous reasoning. 

**It is not, however, solely or chiefiy for polemical purposes 
that the cultivation of the reasoning faculty is desirable. In per- 
suading, and investigating, in learning, or teaching, — ^in all the 
multitude of cases in which it is our object to arrive at just con- 
clusions, or to lead others to them, it is most important. A 
knowledge of logical rules will not indeed suDply the want of 
other knowledge; nor was it ever proposed, oy any one who 
really understood this science, to substitute it for any other ; but 
it is no less true that no other can be substituted for this : that 
it is valuable in every branch of study ; and that it enables us to 
use the knowledge we possess to the greatest advantage." — Pre- 
face to Logic. 



SECTION IV. 

THB DISPOSITIONS NECESSARY TO THE ABT OF REASONING. 

To reason well we must avoid prejudices or pre-judgments 
— judgments formed before we begin to reason. Dr. Watts 
has a chapter on the doctrine of prejudices or springs of 
&lse judgments. He divides them into four classes — ^pre- 
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judices arising from things, from words, from ourselves, 
and from others. We shall copy from that chapter, and 
from some other parts of his work, his observations on 
two dispositions, which those who wish to reason well 
ought to cultivate. We mean the love of truth, and a 
spirit of mental independence. 

I. The love of truth : — 

" Search for evidence of truth with diligence and honesty, and 
be heartily ready to receive evidence, whether for agreement or 
disagreement of ideas. 

" Search with diligence ; spare no labour in searching for the 
truth in due proportion to the importance of the proposition. 
Bead the best authors who have writ on that subject ; consult 
your wise and learned friends in conversation ; and be not un- 
willing to borrow hints toward your improvement from the 
meanest person, nor to receive any glimpse of hght from the 
most unlearned. Diligence and humSity is the way to thrive in 
the riches of the unaerstanding, as well as in gold or silver. 
Search carefully for the evidence of truth, and dig for wisdom as 
for hid treasure. 

'' Search with a steady honesty of souly and a sincere impartiality 
to find the truth. "Watch against evenr temptation that might 
bribe your judgment or warp it aside from truth. Do not in- 
dulge yourself to wish any unexamined proposition were true or 
false. A wish often perverts the judgment, and tempts the 
mind strangely to beheve upon slight evidence whatsoever we 
wish to be true or false. . . . 

" Keep your mind always open to receive truths and never set 
limits to your own improvement. Be ready always to hear what 
may be objected even against your favourite opinions, and those 
which have had longer possession of your assent. And if there 
should be any new and uncontrollable evidence brought against 
these old or beloved sentiments, do not wink your eyes fast 
against the Hght, but part with anything for the sake of truth : 
remember when you overcome an error you gain truth ; the vic- 
tory is on your side, and the advantage is all your own. . . . 

" In your whole course of reasoning keep your mind sincerely 
ifUefU on the pursuit of truth ; and fouow soud argument where- 
soever it leads you. Let not a party spirit, nor any passion or 
prejudice whatsoever, stop or avert the current of your reasoning 
m quest of true knowledge. 

" When you are inquinng therefore into any subject, maintain 
a due regard to the arguments and obiections on both sides of a 
question. Consider, compare, and balance them well, before you 
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determine for one side. It is a freqnent, but a ver^ faulty practice, 
to hnnt after ai^uments only to make good one side of a Question, 
and entirely to neglect and refuse those which favour tne other 
side. If we have not given a due weight to arguments on both 
sides, we do but wilfully misguide our judgment, and abuse our 
reason, bv forbidding its search after truth. When we espouse 
opinions oy a secret bias on the mind, through the influences of 
fear, hope, honour, credit, interest, or any other prejudice, and 
then seek arguments only to support those opimons, we have 
neither done our duty to God nor to ourselves ; and it is a matter 
of mere chance if we stumble upon truth in our way to ease and 
preferment. The power of reasoning was given us by our Maker 
lor this very end, to pursue truth ; and we abuse one of his 
richest gifts, if we basely yield it up to be led astray by any of 
the meaner powers of nature, or the perishing interests of this 
life. Reason itself, if honestly obeyed, will lead us to receive the 
divine revelation of the gospel, where it is duly proposed, and 
tWs will show us the path of life everlasting." 

II. The spirit of mental independence : — 
1. Independence of mind implies exemption from the 
influence of authority : — 

" To believe in all things as our predecessors did, is the ready 
way to keep mankind in an everlasting state of infancy, and to 
lay an eterxud bar against all the improvements of our reason and 
our happiness. Had the present age of philosophers satisfied 
themselves with the substantial forms and occult qualities of 
Aristotle, with the solid spheres, eccentrics, and epicycles of 
Ptolemy, and the ancient astronomers; then the great Lord 
Bacon, Copernicus, and Descartes, with the greater Sir Isaac 
Newton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Boyle, had risen in our world in 
vain. We must have blundered on still in successive genera- 
tions among absurdities and thick darkness, and a hundred use- 
ful inventions for the happiness of human life had never been 
known 

"Besides, let us consider, that the great God, our common 
maker, has never given one man's understanding a legal and 
rightful sovereignty to determine truths for others, at least after 
they are past the state of childhood or minority. No single 
person, how learned and wise and great soever, or whatsoever 
natural, or civil, or ecclesiastical relation he may have to us, can 
claim this dominion over our faith. St. Paul the Apostle, in his 
private capacity would not do it ; nor hath an inspired man any 
such authority, until he makes his divine commission appear. 
Our Saviour mmself tells the Jews, that 'if he had not done such 
wondrous works among them, they had not sinned in disbelieving 
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his doctrines, and refusing him for the Messiah/ No bishop or 
presbyter, no s^nod or cbimcil, no church or assembly of men, 
since the days of inspiration, hath power deriyed to them from 
God, to make creeds or articles of faith for us, and impose them 
upon our understandings. We must all act according to the best 
01 our own light, and the judgment of our own consciences, using 
the best advanta^s which Providence hath dven us, with honest 
and impartial diligence to inquire and search out the truth ; for 
' every one of us must give an account of himself to God.' *' 

2. Independence of mind implies exemption from the 
influence of the passions : — 

" The various passions or affections of the mind are numerous 
and endless springs of prejudice. They disguise every obiect 
they converse with, and put their own colours upon it, and thus 
leaa the judgment astray from truth. It is love that makes the 
mother tnink her own child the fairest, and will sometimes per- 
suade us that a blemish is beauty. Rope and desire make an hour 
of delay seem as long as two or three hours ; hope inclines us 
to think there is nothing too difficult to be attempted; despair 
tells us that a brave attempt is mere rashness, and that every 
difficulty is insurmountable. Fear makes us imagine that a busn 
shaken with the wind has some savage beast in it, and multiplies 
the dangers that attend our path. . . . Sorrow and melancholy tempt 
us to think our circumstances much more dismal than they are, 
that we may have some excuse for mourning ; and envy represents 
the condition of our neighbour better thsm it is, that there may 
be some pretence for her own vexation and uneasiness. Anger, 
and wrathy and revefMey and all those hateful passions, excite in 
us far worse ideas of men than they deserve, and j^ersuade us to 
believe all that is ill of them. A detail of the evil influence of 
the affections of the mind upon our judgment, would make a large 
volume." 

3. Independence of mind implies exemption from the 
influence of constitutional infirmities : — 

" The credulous man is ready to receive everything for truth, 
that has but a shadow of evidence ; every new book that he reads, 
and every ingenious man with whom ne converses, has power 
enough to draw him into the sentiments of the speaker or writer. 
He has so much complaisance in him, or weakness of soul, that 
he is ready to resign his own opinion to the first objection which 
he hears, and to receive any sentiments of another that are as- 
serted with a positive air and much assurance. 

*' The man of contradiction is of a contrary humour, for he 
stands ready to oppose everything that is said : he gives a slight 
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attention to the reasons of other men, from an inward scomfal 
presumption that they have no strength in tliem. When he reads 
or hears a discourse different from his own sentiments, he does 
not give himself leave to consider whether that discourse may 
be true ; but employs all his powers immediately to confute it. 
Your great disputers and your men of controversy, are in con- 
tinual danger of this sort of prejudice : they contend often for 
victory, and will maintain whatsoever they have asserted, wMle 
truth IS lost in the noise and tumult of reciprocal contradictions: 
and it frequently happens, that a debate about opinions is turned 
into a mutual reproach of persons 

"Another sort of temper that is very injurious to a right 
judgment of things, is an inconstant, Jlckle, changeable spirit, and 
a very uneven temper of mind. Wlien such persons are in one 
humour, they pass a judgment of thin^ agreeable to it ; when 
their humour chants, thev reverse their first judgment, and em- 
brace a new opimon. Tuey have no steadiness of soul; they 
want firmness of mind sufficient to establish themselves in any 
truth, and are ready to change it for the next alluring falsehood 
that is agreeable to their change of humour. This fickleness is 
sometimes so mingled with their very constitution by nature, or 
by distemper of body, that a cloudy day and lowering sky shall 
strongly incline them to form an opinion both of themselves, and 
of persons and things round about them, quite different &om 
what they believe wlien the sun shines, and the heavens are 
serene. 

*' This sort of people ou^ht to judge of things and persons in 
their most sedate, peacefcQ, and composed hours of life, and 
reserve these judgments for their conduct at more unhappy 
seasons." 

4. Independence of mind implies exemption from the 
influence of manner : — 

" There is another tribe of prejudices which is near akin to 
those of authority, and that is, wnen we receive a doctrine be- 
cause of the manner in which it is prc^osed to us by others. I 
have alreadv mentioned the powerful influence that oratory and 
fine words nave to insinuate a false opinion, and sometimes truth 
is refused, and suffers contempt in the lips of a wise man, for want 
of the charms of language ; out there are several other manners 
of proposals, whereby mistaken sentiments are powerfully con- 
veyed mto the mind. 

** Some persons are easily persuaded to believe what another 
dictates with a positive air, and a great de^ee of assurance : they 
feel the overbearing force of a confident dictator, especially if he 
be of a superior rank or character to themselves. 
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" Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any doctrine, 
when he that proposes it puts on all the airs of piety, and makes 
solemn appeals to heaven, and protestations of the truth of it : 
the pious mind of a weskker Curistian is readv to receive any- 
thing that is pronounced with such an awful solemnity. 

"It is a prejudice near akin to this, when a humble soul is 
frighted into any particular sentiments of religion, because a man 
of great name or character pronounces heresy upon the contrary 
sentiments, casts the disbeliever out of the church, and forluob 
him the gates of heaven. 

" Others are allured into particular opinions by gentler prac- 
tices on the understanding ; not only the soft tempers of mankind, 
but even hardy and rugged souls, are sometimes led away captives 
to error by the soft air of address, and the sweet and engaging 
methods of persuasion and kindness 

" There is another manner of proposing our own opinion, or 
rather opposing the opinions of others, which demands a mixtion 
here, and that is when persons make a jest serve instead of an 
argument; when they refute what they call error by a turn of wit, 
and answer every objection against their own sentiments, by 
casting a sneer upon the objector. These scoffers practise witn 
success upon weak and cowardly spirits : such as have not been 
well established in religion or morality, have been laughed out of 
the best principles by a confident buffoon; they have yielded up 
their opinions to a witty banter, and sold their faith and religion 
for a jest. 

" Qjiere is no way to cure these evils in such a degenerate 
world as we live in, but by learning to distinguish well between 
the substance of any doctrine, and the manner of address, either in 
proposing, attacking, or defending it ; and then by setting a just 
and^ severe guard of reason and conscience over all the exercises 
of our judgment, resolving to yield to nothing but the convincing 
evidence of truth, religiously obeying the lignt of reason in mat- 
ters of pure reason, and the dictates of revelation in things that 
relate to our faith." 

5. Independence of mind implies exemption fix)m the 
influence of association: — 

"^ court lady, bom and bred up amongst pomp and equipage, 
and the vain notions of birth and quality, constantly joins and 
mixes all these with the idea of herself, and she imagmes these 
to be essential to her nature, and as it were necessary to her 
bein^ ; thence she is tempted to look upon menial servants, and 
thefowest rank of mankmd, as another species of beings, quite 
distinct from herself. A plough-boy, that nas never travelled be- 
yond his own village, and has seen nothing but thatched houses, 
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and his parish church, is naturally led to imagine that thatch 
belongs to the very nature of a house, and that that must be 
a church which is built of stone, and especiallj if it has a spire 
upon it. A child whose uncle has been excessive fond, and his 
schoolmaster very severe, easily believes that fondness always 
belongs to uncles, and that severity is essential to roasters or m- 
structors. He has seen also soldiers with red coats, or ministers 
with long black gowns, and therefore he persuades himself that 
these garbs are essential to the characters, and that he is not a 
minister who has not a long black gown, nor can he be a soldier 
who is not dressed in red. It wouM be well if all such mistakes 
ended with childhood. .... 

" When we have just reason to admire a man for his virtues, 
we are sometimes inclined not only to neelect his weaknesses, but 
even to put a sood colour upon them, ana to think them amiable. 
When we reaa a book that has many excellent truths in it, and 
divine sentiments, we are tempted to approve not only that whole 
book, but even all the writings of that author. When a poet, an 
orator, or a painter, has performed admirably in several illustrious 
pieces, we sometimes also admire his very errors, we mistake his 
olunders for beauties, and are so ignorantly fond as to copy after 
them 

** This sort of prejudice is relieved by learning to disUnguUh 
things well, and not to judge in the lump. There is scarce any- 
thing in the world of nature or art, in the world of morality or 
religion, that is perfectly uniform. There is a mixture of wisdom 
and folly, vice and virtue, good and evil, both in men and things. 
We shoidd remember that some persons have great wit and little 
iudgment; others are judicious, out not witty. Some are good 
numoured without compliment ; others have all the formalities of 
complaisance, but no good humour. We ought to know that one 
man may be vicious and learned, while another has virtue without 
learning. That many a man thinks admirably well, who has a 
poor utterance ; while others have a charming manner of speech, 
out their thoughts are trifling and impertinent. Some are ffood 
neighbours, and courteous, and charitable toward men, who nave 
no piety towards God ; others are truly religious, but of morose 
natural tempers. Some excellent sayingjs are found in very silly 
books, and some silly thoughts appear in books of value. We 
should neither praise or dispraise by wholesale, but separate the 
good from the evil, and judge of them apart ; the accuracy of a 
good judgment consists muSi in making such distinctions. 
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SECTION V. 

THB KNOWLEDGE NEOESSABY TO THE ABT OF REASONING. 

I NEED hardly observe that to reason well, you must have 
common sense. This can be obtained only from Nature. 
While learning will increase your information, extend 
your range of inquiry, and unlock new sources of the 
most refined pleasure, it will not give you common 
sense. Nor does it appear that this common sense is ever 
much improved by learning. As is the child in this 
respect, so is the man. It is possible to have a strong 
memory and a weak understanding. Fools have become 
learned, and still have remained fools. Men of vast 
erudition have shown themselves weak in judgment, even 
in regard to those branches of knowledge in which they 
have obtained distinction — and miserably deficient in the 
ordinary afi&irs of life. It is only by common sense that 
we can reason, and can judge of the soundness of our 
reasonings. This power or faculty of the mind is not 
sparingly bestowed. It is given to almost every man, and 
to an extent that is found adequate for all the functions 
he is called upon to discharge. Common sense has been 
good sense in every age of the world. 

Presuming, then, gentle reader, that you are endowed 
with common sense, I will proceed to show you what 
further is required to enable you to reason well. Our 
instructions will be taken chiefly from the Logic of Dr. 
Watts. 

1. To reason well, you must imderstand the subjects 
that you reason about. 

Go to the market-place, and listen to the conversation 
between the buyers and the sellers. How readily the 
sellers advance arguments to show that their goods are 
very cheap, and how promptly the buyers answer these 
arguments, and strongly argue on the other side. Now 
how is it that these imeducated people are enabled to 
argue so forcibly and so fluently? It is that they un- 
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derstand what they are talking about. And this must be 
the first step in all our reasonings. 

We begin, therefore, by stating clearly what is the sub- 
ject of discussion : and this is odled giving a definition 
of it: 

''In order to form a definition of anything, we must put forth 
these three acts of the mmd. 

"First, Compare the thing to be defined with other things that 
are most like itself, and see wherein its essence or nature agrees 
with them : and this is called the general nature or genus in a 
definition : so if you would define wat wine is, first compare it 
with other thin^ like itself, as cider, perry, &c., and you will find 
it agrees essentially with them in this, that it is a sort of juice. 

" Secondly, Consider the most remarkable and primary attri- 
bute, property, or idea wherein this thing differs from those other 
things that are most like it ; and that is its essential or specific 
dij^erence: so wine differs from cider and perry, and all other 
juices, in that it is pressed from a ^rape. Tms may be called its 
special nature, which distinguishes it irom other juices. 

"Thirdly, Join the general and special nature together, or 
(which is all one) the genus and the difference^ and these make up 
a definition. So the juice of a grape, or juice pressed from 
grapes, is the definition of wine. 

" So if I would define what winter is, I consider first wherein 
it agrees with other things which are most like it, namely, 
summer, spring, autumn, and I find they are all seasons of the 
year ; therefore a season of the year is the ^enus. Then I ob- 
serve wherein it differs from these, and that is in the shortness 
of the days ; for it is this which does primarily distinguish it 
from other seasons; therefore this may be called its special 
nature, or its dMrence. Then h^ joining these together, I make 
a definition. 'Wmter is that season of the year wherein the days 
are shortest." 

But everything cannot be defined in this formal manner, 
and we may adopt any mode of expression we please, pro- 
vidcki it will convey to others a correct description of what 
we mean. Thus we may say — 

'* Motion is a change of place. Swiftness is the passing over a 
long space in a short time. A natural day is the time of one 
alternate revolution of light and darkness, or it is the duration 
of twenty-four hours. An eclipse of the sun is a defect in the 
sun's transmission of hght to us by the moon interposing. Snow 
is congealed vapour. Kail is congealed rain. An island is a 
piece of land nsing above the surrounding water. A hill is an 
elevated part of the earth, and a grove is a piece of ground thick 
set with trees. A house is a building made to aw^M m. k 
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cottage is a mean house in the country. A suppei is that meal 
which we make in the evening. A triangle is a ngore composed 
of three sides. A gallon is a measure containing ei^ht pints. 
A porter is a man wno carries burthens for hire. A kmg is the 
chief ruler in a kingdom. Veracity is the conformity of our 
words to our thoughts. Covetousness is an excessive love of 
money, or other possessions. Killing is the taking away the life 
of an animal. Murder is the unlawful killing of a man. Blietoriyo- 
is the art of speaking in a manner fit to persuade. Natural 
philosophy is the knowledge of the properties of bodies, and the 
various effects of them, or it is the Imowledge of the various 
appearances in nature, and their causes ; and logic is the art of 
usmg our reason well, &c." 

2. To reason well, you must clearly understand what is 
asserted about the subject. 

"A proposition is a sentence wherein two or more ideas or terms 
are joined^or disjoined by one affirmation or negation ; as, 'Plato 
was a philosopher : every angle is formed by two lines meeting : 
no man living on earth can be completely happy.' When there 
are ever so many ideas or terms in the sentence, yet if they are 
joined or disjoined merely by one single affirmation or negation, 
they are properly called but one proposition, though they may be 
resolved into several propositions which are implied therein, as 
will appear hereafter. 

" Tnere are three things which go to the nature and constitu« 
tion of a proposition ; namely, the subject, the predicate, and the 
oopula. 

"The subject of a proposition is that concerning which anything 
is affirmed or denied: So * Plato, anj^e, man livmg on earth/ are 
the subjects of the foregoing propositions. 

" The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the sub- 
ject: so 'philosopher* is the predicate of the first proposition; 

* formed by two hues meeting,* is the predicate of the second ; 

* capable of being completely nappy,* the proper predicate of the 
third. 

" The subject and predicate of a proposition taken toother, 
are called the matter of it ; for these are the materials oTwhieh 
it is made. 

" T)iQ copula is the form of a proposition; it represents the act 
of the mind affirming or denying, and it is expressed by the words^ 
am, art, is, are, &c. ; or am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. 

"The subject and predicate of a proposition, are not always 
to be known and distinguished by the placing of the words in the 
sentence, but by reflecting duly on the sense of the words, and 
on the mind or design of the speaker or writer : as if I say. Id 
Africa there are many lions, I mean many lions are existent in 
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AMca : ' man^ lions ' is the subject, and ' existent in Africa ' is the 
predicate. It is proper for a philosopher to understand geometry: 
nere the word ' paroper ' is the predicate, and all the rest is the 
subject, except * is,' the copula. 

''But there are some propositions, wherein the terms of the 
subject and predicate seem to be the same ; yet the ideas are not 
the same ; nor can these be called pure identical or trifling pro- 
positions ; such as, Home is home ; that is, home is a convement 
or ddightfol place ; Socrates is Socrates still ; that is, the man 
Soorates is still a philosopher ; The hero was not a hero ; that is, 
the hero did not show his courage ; What I have written, I have 
written ; that is, what I wrote 1 still approve, and will not alter 
it : What is done, is done ; that is, it cannot be undone. It may 
be easily observed in these propositions the term is equivocal^ 
for in the predicate it has a oifferent idea from what it has in 
the subject.'' 

3. To reason well, you must know how to express your- 
self in clear and intelligible language. 

" As we are led into the knowledge of things by words, so we 
are oftentimes led into eiror, or mistake, by the use or abuse of 
words also. And in order to guard against such mistakes, as 
well as to promote our improvements in Imowledge, it is necessary 
to acquaint ourselves a little with words and terms. 

** Words (whether they are spoken or written) have no natural 
connexion wUh the ideas they are designed to ^ignifyy nor with the 
things which are represented in those ideas. There is no manner 
of amnity between tne sounds white in EngHsh, or hlane in Prench, 
and that colour which we call by that name ; nor have the letters, 
of which these words are composed, any natural aptness to sifi;mfy 
that colour rather than red or green. Words and names there- 
fore are mere arbitrary signs invented by men to communicate 
their thoughts or ideas to one another." 

" W(»rds and terms are either univocal or equivocal, Univocal 
words are such as signify but one idea, or at least but one sort of 
thing; equivocal words are such as simiify two or more different 
ideas, or different sorts of objects. l%e words book, bible, fish, 
house, elephant, may be called univocid words ; for I know not 
that they signifr anything else but those ideas to which they are 
generally amxed ; but head is an equivocal word, for it signifies 
the head of a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an animal : nail is an 
equivocal word, it is used for the nail of the hand, or foot, and 
for an iron nail to fasten anything. Post is equivocal, it is a 
piece of timber, or a swift messenger. A church is a religious 
assembly, or the laree fair building where they meet ; and some- 
times ^the same word means a synM of bishops, or of Dreab^te3A \ 
and in some plaoes it is the pope and a general oo\mm. 
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" Here let it be noted, that when two or more words signify 
the same thing, as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 
usually called synonvmaus words; but it seems very stranse, that 
words, which are directly contranr to each other, should some- 
times represent ahnost the same ideas; yet thus it is in some few 
instances : a valuable or an invaluable blessing; a shameful, or a 
shameless villain ; a thick skull, or a thin-skulled fellow — a mere 
paper skull ; a man of a large conscience, little conscience, or no 
conscience; a famous rascal, or an infamous one. So uncertain a 
thing is human language, whose foundation and support is custom. 

"As words signilying the same thing are called synonymous, so 
equivocal words, or those which signify several things, are called 
homonymous, or ambiguous; and when persons use such ambiga- 
ous words with a design to deceive, it is called equivocation.'* 

"In your own studies, as well as in the communication of your 
thoughts to others merely for their information, avoid ambiguous 
and equivocal terms as much as possible. Do not u^se such words 
as have two or three definitions of the name belonging to them ; 
that is, such words as have two or three senses, where there is 
any danger of mistake. Where your chief business is to inform 
the judgment, and to explain a matter, rather than to persuade 
or wfect, be not fond of expressing yourselves in figurative 
language, when there are any proper words that signify the same 
idea in their literal sense." 

"When we communicate our notions to others, merely with a 
desi^ to inform and improve their knowledge, let us, in the be- 
ginmng of our discourse^ take care to adjust the definition of 
names, wheresoever there is need of it ; that is, to determine 
plainly what toe mean hy the chief words which are the subject of 
our discourse ; and be sure always to keep the same ideas when- 
soever we use the same words, unless we give due notice of the 
change. This will have a very large and happy influence, in 
securing not only others, but ourselves too, from confusion and 
mistake ; for even writers and speakers themselves, for want of 
due watchfulness, are ready to affix different ideas to their own 
words, in different parts of their discourses, and hereby bring per- 
plexity into their own reasonings, and confound their nearers. 

" In communicating your notions, use eveiy word as near as 
possible in the same sense in which mankind commonly use U ; or 
which writers that have gone before you have usually aflSxed to 
it, upon condition that it is free from ambiguity. Though names 
are m their original merely arbitrary, yet we snould always keep 
to the established meaning of them, unless great necessity requires 
the alteration; for when any word has been used to signify an 
idea» that old idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard 
or read, rather than any new idea which we may fasten to it 
And this is one reason why the received defimtion of names 
.should be changed as little as possible.*' 
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4. To reason well, you must accustom yourself to ob- 
eerve the reasonings of others, whether in books or conver- 
sation, and try to improve your own by meditation and 
practice. 

"Accustom yourselves to clear and distinct ideas, to evident 
propositions, to strong and convincing arguments. Converse 
much with those friends, and those books, and those parts of 
learning, where you meet with the greatest clearness of thought 
and force of reasoning. The mathematical sciences, and pcurticu- 
larly arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, abound with these 
advantages : and if there were nothing valuable in them for the 
uses of human life, yet the very sneculative parts of this sort of 
learning are well worth our stuay ; for by perpetual examples 
they teach us to conceive with clearness, to connect our ideas and 

S repositions in a train of dependence, to reason with strength and 
emonstration, and to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 
Something of these sciences snould be studied by every man who 
pretends to learning, and that, as Mr. Locke expresses it, not 
so much to make us mathematicians, as to make us reasonable 
creatures. 

** We should gain such a familiarity with evidence of perception 
and force of reasoning, and get such a habit of discerning clear 
truths, that the mind may be soon offended with obscurity and 
confusion : then we shall, as it were, naturally and with ease 
restrain our minds from rash judgment, before we attain iust 
evidence of the proposition which is offered to us : and we snail 
with the same ease, and, as it were, naturally seize and embrace 
everytruth that is proposed with just evidence. 

" This habit of conceiving clearly, of judging justly, and of 
reasoning well, is not to be attained merely by tne happiness of 
constitution, the brightness of genius, the oest natural parts, or 
the best collection oi logical precepts. It is custom and practice 
that must form and establish this habit. We must apply ourselves 
to it tiU we perform all this readily, and without reflecting on 
roles. A coherent thinker, and a strict reasoner, is not to be 
made at once by a set of rules, any more than a ^ood painter or 
musician may be formed extempore, by an excellent lecture on 
music or painting. It is of infinite importance, therefore, in our 
younffer years, to be taught both the value and the practice of 
conceiving clearly and reasoning right ; for when we are erown 
up to the middle of life, or past it, it is no wonder that we snould 
not learn good reasoning any more than that an ignorant clown 
should not be able to learn fine language, dancin^^, or a courtly 
behaviour, when his rustic airs have grown up with him till the 
age of forty." 



PART II. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF REASONING. 

We have now made some progress. We have gone 
through the first part of our book. We have considered 
the nature of reasoning — the subjects to which it is 
applied — ^its usefidnesSy and the dispositions and knowledge 
necessary to enable us to reason welL 

We have ascertained that reasoning is that operation of 
the mind, whereby we infer one proposition from another 
proposition. It is obvious that there must be some con- 
nexion or relation between these two propositions. There 
must be a relation between the proposition containing the 
proof and the proposition which is to be proved, ^ese 
relations are the foimdation of all our reasonings. They 
are the principles on which we reason. There must be 
a relation between any doctrine, and the reasons we asoga 
for believing that doctrine. There must be a relation 
between any act, and the reason we assign for performing 
that act. If we say, 

Fire will bum. 
Water will drown ; 

here are two independent propositions. They have no coOf 
nexion with each other. * We can infer nothing from them. 
If we say. Fire will bum, and therefore water wiU drown, 
we see at once that the reasoning is absurd. Both the 
facts are true, but there is no foimdation for the word 
" therefore." One feet is not the cause of the other. But 
if we say, Fire will bum, and therefore do not approaoh it 
too nearly ; water will drown, and therefore do not bathe 
in deep water, unless you can swim ; here the reasoning is 
obvious. Here is a relation or connexion between the 
proposition and the inference. 

The power or faculty by which the mind perceives these 
relations is called common-sense. We cannot explain 
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how it is^ but so it is.* These relations are so numerous 
that we cannot attempt to describe them alL But we 
will specify a few and discuss them in the following 
order: — 

1. The relation of Subject and Attribute. 

2. The relation of a Whole and its Parts. 

3. The relation of Genus and Species. 

4. The relation of Cause and Effect— Physical causes. 

5. The relation of Cause and Effect — Moral causes. 

6. The relation of Cause and Effect — Conditional causes. 

7. The relation of Cause and Effect — Final causes. 



SECTION I. 

THE. RELATION OP A SUBJECT AND ITS ATTRIBUTES. 

By aUriinUe we mean generally a quality or circumstance 
which is ascribed to some person or thing ; and the mbject 
is THAT to which the attribute is ascribed. To explain :— ^ 
Tou imderstand Grammar. You know that a substan-^ 
tiye is the name of any person, place or thing ; and that 
an adjectiye is a word added to a substantive, to denote its 
quality. Well ; for substantive and adjective, say subject 
and attribute, and you will understand pretty clearly the 
topics of the present section. But the word attribute has 
a more extensive meaning than the word adjective. Every 
adjective denotes an attribute ; but sometimes an attribute 
is expressed by a verb, a particle, or by several words put 
together. Often, too, an adjective united to a substantive 
wHl become a subject When you say simply, ''A righteous 
man," the word " man*^ denotes-the subject, and ^* righteous- 
ness" is the attribute. But when you say, "A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast," tlie words '' righteous" and 
''man" imited denote the subject, and '' regardeth the life 

* " The eogenov of no direct and simple process of reasoning can be the subject 
of prool The only question is, Does tne reasoning when clearly expressed pro- 
dttoe conviction f Or in other words, Do the facts when presented clearly to the 
mind determine it to believe that which is expressed in what is called the con- 
clusion f If they do, we have reached an ummate fact, or law. or principle of 
our mental constitution, beyond which it is impossible to go/'-'JBai/tfy, p. 17. 
flee also p. S7. 
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of his beast'* is the attribute of the righteous man. What- 
ever you talk about is a subject, and what you say about 
it is an attribute. In many propositions, the subject of 
the attribute is often the subject of the proposition, and 
the attribute is the predicate. But this will depend on 
the grammatical construction of the sentence. For ex- 
ample, in the following sentence, '^Blessed is the man 
that walketh not in the coimsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of 
the scornful, but his delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night," the word 
"blessed" denotes the attribute, and all the rest of the 
sentence is the subject 

Some attributes are called specific. They belong to the 
subject, and to no other subject. These are attributes 
chiefly that distinguish one class or species from others. 
Thus man is called a rational animaL Rationality is 
the specific attribute that distinguishes him from other 
animals. The specific attribute is called by logicians, a 
specific difference. 

Other attributes are called common. They are essential 
to the subject, but they belong also to other subjects. 
Thus, it is an attribute of gold to be yellow. If a metal is 
not yellow, it is not gold. But other things are yellow 
besides gold. The colour yellow is an attribute common 
to many subjects. These common attributes are called 
properties. 

Other attributes are accidental. Whatever attribute 
can be removed from the subject without destroying the 
subject, is considered to be accidental. A hat may be 
white, or black, or made of beaver, silk, or straw ; these 
are accidental attributes, for they all might be changed^ 
and yet the subject remain a hat. These attributes are 
called accidents. 

This relation of subject and attribute is a very extensive 
one. Almost everytlung we see, or hear, or know, is a 
subject, and has some kind of attributes. The usual way 
in which we define or describe anything, is by an enume- 
ration of its attributes. We shall here adduce a few pre^ 
positions expressing this relation, and then we shall show 
how this relation is employed in reasoning. 
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Attributes of inanimate objects — a tree : 

" I saw, and behold a tree in the midst of the earth, and the 
height thereof was great. The tree grew and was strong, and 
the height thereof reached nnto heaven, and the sight thereof to 
the end of all the earth : the leaves thereof were fair, and the 
fmit thereof much, and in it was meat for all : the beasts of the 
field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in 
the bonghs thereof, and all flesh was fed of it." — Dan. iv. 10—12. 

Attributes of animals — the eagle : 

''Doth the es^le mount up at thy command, and make her 
nest on high ? She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the 
crag of the rock, and the strong place. From thence she seeketh 
the nrey, and her eyes behold afar off. Her young ones also suck 
up blood; and where the slain are, there is she." — Job xxxix. 
27—30. 

Attributes of a coimtry — the land of Canaan : 

" For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills ; a land of wheat, and bai'ley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil olive, and honey ; a land 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not 
lack an^hing in it ; a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose mUs thou mayest dig brass." — Deut. viii. 7 — 9. 

Personal attributes — St Paul : 

" I am verily a man which am a Jew, bom in Tarsus, a city in 
Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, 
and was zealous toward Gk)d, as ye all are this day." — Acts 
xxu. 3. 

Attributes of moral virtues — divine wisdom : 

" But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fmits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy." — James iii. 17. 

Attributes of a book — Logic for the Million : 

" This is certainly the most useful and most amusing book on 
the art of logic we ever met with. All the examples are drawn 
from familiar writings. 'Punch' is quoted more than once for 
logical examples, as well as * Gilbart's Treatise on Banking,* and 
works on poutical economy and general literature much in vogue. 
The examples of reasoning by fables, by allegories, by description, 
and by various other modes, as well as the examples of fallacies 
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and false reasoning, are all well chosen, and generally iUostrate 
some truth or some important fact, or are very amusing, while 
they explain the art of lo^c. Generally, too, the author is a^ 
correct as he is entertainmg. We hope that 'Logic for the 
MillicHL ' will be read hj the million : it will advance Sieir know- 
ledge and improve their taste, their style of writing, and their 
skill in reasoning." — TAe Economist. 

Tou will now observe how the relation of sul|jeot and 
attribute is applied in reasoning. 

1. From the presence of the subject, we infer the 
presence of the attribute. 

*' A fool uttereth all his mind : but a wise man keepeth it in 
till afterwards." — Frov, xxix. 11. 

Hence, we should infer that if this man be a fool, he 
will utter all his mind. And if he be a wise man, he will 
be cautious in his conversation. From the presence of the 
subject, we should infer the presence of the attribute. 

Arguments of this kind are often expressed in a con- 
ditional form. Thus, we may say — If this be a magnet, 
it will attract iron. If this be an oyster, it is good for food. 
If •he be a wise son, he will obey his fether's instruction. 
If he be an honest man, he wiU pay his debts when he has 
the power, even though his creditors may have ^ven him 
a legal release. If he be a good father, he wHl attend to 
the education of his children. " Could not this man, 
which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died ?" — J'ohn xi. 37. 

So, if a man has wealth, we may infer that he has the 
luxuries, enjoyments, and influence attendant on wealth. 
If he has wisdom, we may infer that he wiU profit by in- 
struction. " Give instruction to a wise man, and he will 
be yet wiser." If a man is a rogue, we may infer that it 
is not advisable to lend him any money, for " the wicked 
borroweth, and payeth not again." 

2, From the presence of the specific attribute, or of 
all the common attributes, we infer the presence of the 
subject. 

" Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles P Even so eveiy good tree bnngeth 
forth good fruit ; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A 
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ffood tr«e eannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a oomipt tree 
brinff forth good fruit. — Maii. vii. 16 — 18. 

** le are my friouds, if ye do whatsoever I command you."— 
JoAn XV. 14. 

You will observe that this rule is the reverse of the 
former. By the former rule, fh)m the presence of the 
subject we inferred the presence of the attribute. By this 
rule, fix)m the presence of the attribute, wo infer the 
presence of the subject. In the former cose we said — ^This 
is a good tree, therefore it will bear good fruit In the 
present case we say — ^This tree bears good firuit, therefore 
it is a good tree. 

Thus, if we saw a tree bearing apples, we should know 
that it was an apple-tree ; and from the quality of the 
fruit we should judge of the character of the tree. In the 
same manner, from the language or conduct of an indivi- 
dual, we should form an opinion of his character. — " These 
are not the words of him that hath a devil. Can a devil 
open the eyes of the blind)*' — John x. 21. 

So, if we should find a metal having idl the common 
attributes of gold, we should know that it is gold. This 
principle is of great use in chemical experiments. Thus, 
we know that certain bodies have certain affinities for 
other bodies. To ascertain, therefore, whether this body 
be present in any compound substance, we add some body, 
for which the body, whose presence we wish to detect, has 
an affinity, or upon which it produces a known effect. 
There are certain chemical tests which are in constant use 
in such cases. Thus, the presence of the specific attribute 
shows the presence of the subject. 

So, if an auctioneer had to sell a house, he would enume- 
rate all its attributes, in order to show that it is a most 
a^^reeable reiidenoe. The projector of a new company enu- 
merates all its attributes, in order to show that its shares 
would turn out a most proJUabU investment. A candidate 
for a seat in the House of Commons states all his attributes, 
in order to prove that he should be a most valuable member. 

To enable you to infer from a single attribute the 
presence of the subject, that attribute must be a specific 
attribute ; that is, it must belong to no other subject. (See 
p. 32.) ThuB^ if it be an attribute of an express train on 
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any raUway, that it does not stop at the intermediate 
stations, you may say — '' This train does not stop at 
the intermediate stations ;" therefore^ " this train is an 
express train." Here, from the presence of the attribute 
we infer the presence of the subject. But mind, if there 
are other trains besides the express trains that do not stop 
at the intermediate stations, this conclusion may not be 
correct. For then the attribute is no longer a specific 
attribute, but a common atttribute. And from the presence 
of an attribute that is common to several subjects you can- 
not infer the presence of any particular subject All you 
can do is, to infer the presence of either one or other of the 
subjects. Thus, " The express trains and the m>ail trains 
ore the only trains that do not stop at this station. The 
train which has just passed has not stopped at this station ; 
therefore, the train which has just passed is either an 
express train or a mail train.** 

But in conformity with the first rule, you may always 
from the presence of the subject infer the presence of the 
attributes, even though the same attributes may belong to 
other subjects. Thus, you may say — None of the express 
trains stop at the intermediate stations. The train that 
leaves at nine o'clock is an express train ; therefore the 
train that leaves at nine o'clock will not stop at the in- 
termediate stations. 

3. From the absence of the subject, we infer the absence 
of its specific attribute. 

" If ye were Abraham's children, ye would do the works of 
Abraham." — John viii. 39. 

" He that is of God heareth God's words : je tterefore hear 
them not, because ye are not of God." — John viii. 47. 

Thus, we may say — ^This animal is not a human being ; 
therefore he is not endowed with reason. Eeligion is tihe 
only source of happiness : this man has no religion ; there- 
fore he is not happy. This man is not an educated man ; 
therefore he is not qualified to be a teacher. This man has 
had no experience in war ; therefore he cannot be qualified 
to be a general He has an impediment in his speech ; 
therefore, he is not fit for an orator. Those who haA no 
season^ tickets did not attend the opening of the Indus- 
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trial Exhibition of 1851 ; some of the Exhibitors had no 
season tickets ; therefore some of the Exhibitors did not 
attend the opening of the Exhibition. 

Although the absence of a subject shows the absence 
of its 9pec\fi^ attribute, it does not prove the absence of any 
of its common attributes or properties. For these attri* 
butes belong also to other subjects. Thus, honesty is an 
attribute of religion ; but we cannot say that if a man is 
not a religious man, he is not an honest man, for a man 
may be honest, without being religious. But. we may 
reverse the case, and from the absence of the common 
attribute, infer the absence of the subject. We may say — 
If a man is not an honest man, he is not a rehgious man. 

4. From the absence of an essential attribute, we infer 
the absence of the subject. 

"And from thenceforth Pilate sought to rdease him : hut the 
Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go, thou art not 
GflBsar's friend : whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cfiesar."— /oA» xix. 12. 

This rule is the reverse of the last By the last rule we 
should say — This is no^ a good tree ; therefore it will nU 
bear good fruit. By the present rule we should say — This 
tree does not hear good fruit; therefore it is not a good tree, 

_ In the illustration we have given it is presumed that the 
fSfend of Caesar must have as an attribute a desire of sup- 
pressing all claims incompatible with his authority. The 
absence of this attribute would prove the absence of the 
friendship. The Pharisee employed the same reasoning. 

* Now when the Pharisee which had bidden him saw it, he 
spake within himself, saying. This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have known who and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth him : for she is a sinner." {Lvke vii. 39.) Here, 
a knowledge of the moral character of those around him 
is presumed to be an attribute of a prophet. And as the 
Pharisee presumed from the circumstances that our Lord 
did not possess this attribute, he inferred that he was no 
prophet King Nebuchadnezzar argued in the same way. 
As the magicians could not tell him his dream, he inferred 
that they did not possess those supernatural powers to 
which they laid daim, but "had prepared lying and corrupt 
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words to speak before him;" Dan, ii. 9. See other ezamj^ 
in James i. 26, and 1 John ii. 19. 

So it is an attribute of mind to think. Matter cannot 
think, and henoe we infer that matter is not mind. Again, 
it is an attribute of matter to be divisible ; but mind is 
not divisible ; hence we infer that mind is not matter. 

The broad and wine used in the sacrament do not after 
couBOcration possess the attributes of flesh and blood, and 
hence we infer that they are not flesh and blood ; the ab* 
Bonco of the attributes proves the absence of the subjecta 

Tlic following is an illustration from a sermon of Dr. 
Sumner, tlie present Archbishop of Canterbury, upon 
" Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain meiiqy. 

" My brethren, if any of you are conscious tliat you Trave not 
forgiven a neighbour wnen ne trespassed against you ; if any of 
you are conscious that you have taken a malicious pleasure in 
making a brother's offences known, and injuring his credit; if 
any have pushed your rights to an extreme, ana insisted on a 
Bovcrity ol justice, when you might rather have shown mercy and 
pity ; if any have no feeling for their fellow-creatures' wants, and 
arc contented to enjoy themselves, without bestowing a thought 
on those who have m this life evil things ; you plainly perceive 
that the blessing bestowed on the mercifid is not^ adoressed to 
you: you must expect judgment without mercy, if you have 
shown no mercy." 

In the same way reasons St. John. ^^ Whoso hath this 
world's goods, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ?" (1 John iii. 17.) Here 
the argument is, Benevolence is an attribute of piety ; the 
absence of benevolence, therefore, shows the abs^ioe of 
piety. 

The foUovdng anecdote of the Rev. Bowland Hill illus* 
trates the same principle of reasoning : — 

" He always strongly urged upon the poor the necessity of 
every possible adornment of the Christian character, particularly 
cleanliness ; and used to consider a slovenly person and a ^rig 
house as an evidence that religion had effected no salutary change in 
the character. The neatness of the inmates of his almshouses at 
Wotton struck every one who visited them. The least symptom 
of untidiness was noticed by him in an instant, Mdth 'Here, 
mistress, ii a trifle for you to buy some soap and a scrubbing- 
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brush^there is plenty of water to be had for nothing. Good 
Mr. Whitefield used to say, ** Cleanliness is next to godliness/' ' " 
— ShermoM, 

5. If any two attributes XQay be ascribed to the same 
subject, then we may infer that these two attributes are 
not inconsistent with each other. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a great philosopher^ and also a 
man of strong religious principle ; hence we infer that 
philosophy is not incompatible with religion. The late 
Sir Robert Peel had a taste for the fine arts, he was also a 
good man of business ; hence we infer that a taste for the 
fine arts is not incompatible with habits of business. Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton was a very benevolent man, and 
yet a great sportsman ; and hence we infer that benevolent 
feelings are not incompatible with a fondness for field- 
sports. The law of Moses required the Israelites to treat 
all strangers with justice and kindness, and yet the law of 
Moses allowed the Israehtes to receive interest for money 
lent to strangers ; we may therefore infer that it is not un- 
just or unkind to receive interest for the loan of money. 

Writers on scholastic logic repeat the subject in this 
kind of argument so as to form two propositions, which 
they usually place under one another, and the conclusion 
under them ; and these three propositions taken together 
they call a syllogism ; thus — 

Sir Bobert Peel had a taste for the fine arts. 
Sir Bobert Peel was a good man of business. 
Therefore, a taste for the fine arts is not incompatible 
with habits of business. 

The following examples of the same kind are copied 
fron^ Mr. Munro's Manual of Logic : — 

'^All who assist in the progress of true science deserve the 
respect of mankind. 
All who assist in the progress of true science have to contend 

with difficulties. 
Some who have to contend with difficulties deserve the respect 
of mankind. 

S&me distin^^hed poets have not escaped poverty. 

All distinguished poets do honour to their country. 

Some who do honour to their country have not escaped poverty 
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No bombastic writers are worthy of imitation. 

Some bombastic writers are amusing. 

Homo things amusing are not worthy of imitation." * 

ThiK mode of reasoning may also be expressed in the 
form of example^ thus : — " A taste for the fine arts is not 
incom|)atil)lo with habits of business. In proof of this we 
may cito the example of Sir Robert Peel." "Some who do 
honour to tlioir country have not escaped poverty, which is 
])rovod by the history of some of our distinguished poets." 
" A very interesting book may consist chiefly of quotationa 
Witness Dlsraoh's * Curiosities of Literature.'" The fol- 
lowing arc instancos of the same kind of argument expressed 
in n difforont form : — " The example of Virgil shows that a 
groat poot may bo soducod into some faults by the practice 
of imitation.** "A man remarkable for his knowledge and 
])<)licy, the wisdom of his maxims, the justness of his 
roasouing, and the variety, distinctness, and strength of his 
characters, may want exactness in his diction, and be care- 
less in the art of writing, for we find all these qualities 
united in Lord Clarendon." 

You will observe that this argument must not be pushed 
too far. It does not prove that either of the two attributes 
is tlie cause of the other ; or that they always, or even 
often, accompany one another ; but merely that they are 
not incompatible. Thus, if we say. The historian Gibbon 
was a man of great learning, and a man of infidel opinions; 
this would not prove that great learning is the cause of 
infidel opinions, or that they often accompany each other ; 
it shows only that they are not incompatible — that they 
may co-exist in the same subject 

6. If the same attribute cannot be ascribed to two 
specified subjects, then we may infer that those subjects 
ore different from each other. 

Thus, if the soul of man can reason, and the soul of a 
brute cannot reason, we infer that the soul of a man is 
different fi:om the soul of a brute. If all fever produces 
thirst, and the patient does not suffer thirst, we infer that 
the patient has no fever. "A spirit hath not flesh and 

* These examples illustxate the third figure of syllogistic reasoning: the 
maxim is, " When the whole of a class possess a certain attribute, and the whole 
or part of the class possess another attribute, then some things that possess on* 
of these attributes, possess the other also."— See Bailey^ p. 72. 
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bones ; you see that I have flesh and bones ; you see then 
that I am not a spirit.** The following examples are taken 
fix>m the Port Royal Logic : — 

" No liar is to be believed ; 
Eveiy good man is to be believed ; 
Therefore no good man is a liar. 

No virtue is contrary to the love of truth ; 

There is a love of peace which is opposed to a love of truth ; 

Therefore there is a love of peace wnich is not a virtue. 

Every virtue is accompanied with discretion ; 

There is a zeal without discretion ; 

Therefore there is a zeal which is not a virtue." ♦ 

Tou will observe that all these conclusions are negative. 
W^ ^^y that one thing is another, because the attribute 
can be ascribed to one of these things and not to the other. 

7. If a subject have certain attributes, we infer that it is 
adapted for the use to which those attributes are applicable. 

Thus, from the attributes of Australia, Cape of Crood 
Hope, or Canada, we infer that those countries are adapted 
for certain classes of emigrants. From the attributes of 
the Isle of Wight, Torquay, and Penzance, we infer that 
those places are suitable residences for people in danger of 
cbnsiunption. From the attributes of wool, we infer that 
a woollen garment worn next the skin is sometimes good 
for rheumatism. From the attribut-es of certain medicines, 
we endeavour to learn what are the respective complaints 
for which they are adapted. From the attributes of bones, 
lime, sea-weed, and fish we infer that they may be usefully 
applied as manure to certain kinds of land. So if a man 
have the attributes of honesty, industry, prudence, and 
perseverance, we infer that he will thrive in his pursuits. 
Ii a man apply for the office of Member of Parliament, 
excilte officer, banker's clerk, or policeman, he must show 
that he has those attributes which wiU qualify him for the 
discharge of his official duties. The attributes of a joint- 
stock bank are, that it has more than six partners, that it 

*'The8e examples are adduced as illustrations of the second figure of syllo 
glstic reasoning. The maxims of this figure are, " When the whole of a class 
possess a certain attribute, whatever does not possess the attribute, does not 
belong to the class ;" and, " When the whole of a class is excluded from the posses- 
sion of an attribute, whatever possesses the attribute does not belong to the 
class."— Jia</«y, p. 71. 
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has an amount of paid-up capital, and that on the death 
or retirement of any of its partners their portion of the 
capital is not withdrawn, but is transferred to other partial; 
and hence we infer that it is a safer system of banking for 
the public than if the partners were no more than six, and 
the death or retirement of any partner would cause the 
withdrawal of his portion of the capital So from the 
attributes of the precious metals, it was inferred that they 
were adapted for the purposes of coin. 

** That medium of exchan^ must be best which unites in itself 
the largest amount of the foUowiii^ qualities: — sameness of Talne 
both as to time and place, diyisibility, durabiUtr, and facility of 
transportation. The metals — especiallj gold and silver — ^possess 
all these (juolities in a great d^ree. We may have them m tons 
or in erams : wear is slow ; nre will not destroy them ; wh^ 
divided, they can be fused again and re-blended; and, except 
where larse values are concerned, they are easily conveyed from 
place to place. Because metals possess these qualities, tney were 
early and (in civilized countries) universally adopted as a medium 
of exchange ** — Bev. S, Martin's Lecture oh Money, 

8. The presence of similar attributes in two or more 
subjects shows the probability of their corresponding in 
other attributes. This is called "reasoning by analogy^" 
which we shall discuss more at length heres^r. We will 
here give only one example. 

** It is natural to mankind to judge of things less known by 
some similitude, real or imaginary, between them and things more 
familiar or better known. And where the things compared have 
really a great simihtude in their nature, when there is reason to 
think that they are subject to the same laws, there may be a 
considerable degree of probability in conclusions drawn from 
analogy. Thus we may observe a very great similitude between 
this eiurth which we inhabit, and the other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury. They all revolve round the sun, as 
the earth does, although at different distances and in different 
periods. Thev borrow all their light from the sun, as the earth 
does. Several of them are known to revolve round their axis, 
like the earth ; and by that means must have a like succession of 
day and night. Some of them have moons that serve to give 
them light in the absence of the sun, as our moon does to us. 
They are all in their motions subject to the same law of gravi- 
tation as the earth is. From all this similitude, it is not un- 
reasonable to think that those planets may, like our earth, be tk$ 
habitation of various orders of living creatures" 
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9. The presence of any attribute shows the absence of 
a contrary attribute. ThiEf, of course, refers only to acci- 
dental attributes, for an essential attribute cannot be 
absent from its subject. Thus, if the weather be hot, it 
is not cold ; if a man be humble, he is not proud ; if 
avaricious, he is not liberal ; if he have the gout, he is not 
in good health. 

The presence of an accidental attribute in one instance, 
proves the possibility of such a subject becoming united 
to su^h an attribute in any similar case. Wisdom is the 
accidental attribute of a man, and therefore we are justified 
in inferring that a man may become wise. In the same 
way, wealtl^ learning, virtue, happiness, are attribu^s of 
man, and though not essential attributes, but only acci- 
dental* yet they may all be acquired. Sometimes, as we 
have observed at page 31, an accidental attribute may be 
united to a subject, and form a new subject, which may 
have other attributes. Thus we may say — A wise man wiU 
receive instruction. Here the word " wise " is not viewed 
as an attribute, but as with '* man " forming a subject, and 
a readiness to receive instruction is an essential attribute 
of a wise man. 

In reasoning upon the relation subsisting between subject 
and attribute, it is always necessary to distinguish between 
those attributes which are essential, and those which are acci- 
dental. For, if we take accidental attributes, and argue upon 
them as though they were essential, our reasonings will be 
erroneoua Thus, the poet Ovid had a large nose. This 
was a mere accidental circumstance, and was by no means 
essential to him as a poet. I( therefore, we were to meet a 
man in the street with a large nose, we ^ould not be justi- 
fied in inferring that he was a poet. Some men of great 
minds have had feeble bodies, but it does not follow that a 
feeble body tends to invigorate the mind. Some m,en of 
great inteUectual powers have been addicted to great vices, 
but it does not follow that great vices are a mark of 
intellect. 

Erroneous reasonings under this head sometimes arise 
from (mr omission to take into account some one or more -of 
the essential attributes. A tradesman may have all the at- 
tributes of a good man of business> except that he is fond 
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of speculation. A young woman may have all the attri- 
butes of a good wife, except sweetness of temper. A house 
may have all the attributes of an agreeable residence, except 
that the chimney smokes. A man may have all the attri- 
butes of an excellent friend, except that he cannot keep a 
secret. Now, in these cases, if you had, from a review of 
the other attributes, come to the conclusion, "That trades- 
man is worthy of high credit ;" " That young woman would 
make an excellent wife;" " That house is a most agreeable 
residence;" "That man is a most judicious friend," you 
would have formed erroneous conclusions. We read of 
several of the kings of Judah, who "walked in the ways of 
David their father," " htU the high places were not taken 
away," " but the people still sacrificed in high places," and 
hence, as an old divine observes, we often find that some 
unlucky "but" or other comes in and spoils all. 

It may also happen, that when we have noticed all the 
attributes, our judgment may be kept in suspense from the 
conflicting character of these attributes. If we have to hire 
servants, those who are most skilled may be deficient in 
sobriety, or, if not deficient in sobriety, they may be defi- 
cient in industry, or in cleanliness. If we want a house, 
we cannot find one that has all the attributes we require. 
If we wish to emigrate, we can discover no colony exactly 
suited to our circumstances. In these cases we must 
balance the attributes one against the other. Here, a full 
knowledge of the subject, and plenty of common sense, are 
the best guides. The rules of logic, however, will teach us 
to decide coolly and systematically. The best way is that 
of Dr. Franklin. Write down on paper ^r«^, all the reasons 
for the affirmative, and then all the reasons for the nega- 
tive. Having all the reasons thus before your eyes, weigh 
them deliberately, and see which preponderate. 

Let thine eyes look right on, 

And let thine eyelids look straight before thee. 

Ponder the path of thy feet, 

And let all thy ways be established.— Pror. iv. 25, 26. 
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SECTION 11. 
THE RELATION OP A WHOLE AND ITS PARTS. 

Tou must observe that some ideas have no parts. Such 
are many attributes. The colours green, red, blue, have no 
parts; nor have the tastes sweet, sour, bitter, &o. ; nor the 
sounds, loud, sharp, shrill, &c. ; nor the various smells. 
The things that have parts are subjects having attributes. 
Such are all animals, all vegetables, all material objects, 
and all particles of matter, and all mechanical instruments, 
of every kind. An animal may be divided into head, 
trunk, and limbs. A tree may be divided into root, trunk, 
branches, leaves, and finit. A steam-engine may be divided 
into the several parts of which it is composed. A day may 
be divided into hours. A book may be diyided into parts, 
or chapters, and those parts or chapters may be subdivided 
into sections or verses. An art or science may be divided 
into parts. Political economy may be divided into pro- 
duction, distribution, interchange, and consumption. The 
business of a manufactory may be divided into its various 
operations. A cotton manufacture may be divided into 
the departments of spinning, weaving, dyeing, and printing. 
A pound sterling may be ^vided into shillings, and each 
shilling into pence. A bushel may be divided into gallons, 
and each gallon into quarts and pints. A mile may be 
divided into furlongs, and each furlong into yards. A ton 
weight may be divided into hundreds, and these into poimds 
and ounces. A palace may be divided into apartments. 
A house may be divided into rooms. A £arm may be 
divided into acres. 

Upon this subject we shall quote Dr. Watts : — 

''Each part singly taken must contain less than the whole, but 
all the parts taken collectively (or together) must contain neither 
more nor less than the whole. Therefore, if in discoursing of a 
tree you divide it into the trunk and leaves, it is an imperfect 
division, because the root and the branches are needful to make 
up the whole." 

'' In ail divisions we should first consider the larger and moM 
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immediate parts of the subject, and not divide it at once into the 
more minute and remote {)arts. It would by no means be proper 
to divide a kingdom first into streets, and lanes, and fields ; but 
it must be first divided into provinces or counties, then those 
counties may be divided into towns, villages, fields, &c. ; and 
towns into streets and lanes. 

" The several parts of a division ought to be opposite, that is, 
one part ought not to contain another. It would be a ridiculoiifl' 
division of an animal into head, limbs, body, and brains, for the 
brains are contained in the head." 

" Let not subdivisions be too numerous without necessiti^ : for 
it is bettor many times to distinguish more parts at once, if the 
subject will bear it, than to mince the discourse by excessive 
dividing and subdividing. It is preferable therefore in a treatise 
of geo^auhy, to say, that in a city we wiU consider its walls, its 
gates, lis Wildings, its streets, and lanes, than to divide it for- 
mally first into the encompassing and the encompassed parts ; the 
encompassing parts are the walls and gates; the encompassed 
parts include the ways and the buildinira ; the ways are the streets 
and the lanes ; buildings consist of the foundations, and the 
superstructure, &c. 

"Divide every subject according to the special design jou have 
in view. One and the same idea or subject may be divided in 
very different manners, according to the different purposes we 
have in discoursing of it. So if a printer were to consider the 
several parts of a book, he must divide it into sheets, the sheets 
into pages, the pages into Hues, and the lines into letters. Bat a 
grammarian divides a book into periods, sentences, and words, or 
parts of speech, as noun, pronoun, verb, &c. A logician considen 
a book as divided into chapters, sections, arguments, propositions, 
ideas ; and, with the help of ontology, he divides the propositions 
into subject, object, property, relation, action, passion, caosei 
effect, &c. But it would be very ridiculous for a logician to 
divide a book into sheets, pages, and lines ; or for a printer to . 
divide it into nouns and pronouns, or into propositions, ideas^ 
properties, or causes. 

"In all your divisions observe with greatest exactness the 
nature of thmgs." 

We shall consider the relation between a whole and its 
parts, with reference to arithmetical numbers^ phyBical 
objects, and moral ideas. 

1. With regard to arithmetical numbers. 

Any arithmetical number may be divided into as many 
parts as it contains units ; and again, a unit may be divided 
into any number of fractional parts. It is obvioue^ that 
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all the parts into which any number is divided must, when 
added together, be equal to the whole number. A sove- 
reign is equal to twenty shillings ; if, then, you receive in 
exchange for a sovereign only nineteen shillings, you will 
infer that you have not the whole. A pound weight is 
equal to sixteen ounces ; if, then, in buying a pound of tea^ 
or of sugar, you get only fifteen ounces, you will infer that 
you have not the whole. 

Again, if two numbers that are equal to one another be 
multiplied respectively by any number, the products will 
be equal If one Indian rupee be equal to one shilling and 
tenpence, you will infer that twenty rupees will be equal to 
twenty times one shilling and tenpence. So also — 

If equal numbers be added to equal numbers, the totals 
will be equal 

If equal numbers be subtracted fix)m equal numbers, 
the remainders will be equal. 

If equal numbers be divided by equal numbers, the 
quotients will be equal. 

These maxims are too obvious to require any illustration. 
They form the foitndation of much of our reasoning with 
regard to figures and quantities. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division are the 
four operations with regard to numbers, and these opera- 
tions are often called into exercise, not only with regard to 
our physical, but also with regaixi to our moral reasonings. 

All the portions of the sacred cross exhibited in Catholic 
countries would, if put together, make a much larger cross 
than could have been carried by Simon the Cyrenian. 
Hence we infer, that some at least of these relics cannot 
be genuine, for all the parts of anything taken together 
cannot make more than the whole. 

We use multiplication when we wish to present any 
matter of quantity or numbers in a strong light. Thus, 
in teaching economy, we may prove the evil of a daily 
extravagance, by showing how much it would cost in the 
course of a year : — 

" Compute the pence of bnt one day's expense. 
So many pounds, and angels, groats, and pence, 
Are spent in one whole year's circumference." 

To prove the danger of obstructed perspiration, Dr, 
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Erasmus Wilson, in his "Practical Treatise on Healthj 
Skin,** states that the pores of the skin are apertures of 
little tubes about a quarter of an inch long ; that upon 
an average there are about 2,800 of these tubes in every 
square inch, and that "the number of square inches of 
surfiice in a man of ordinary height and bulk is 2,500. 
The nimiber of pores, therefore, is 7,000,000, and the 
number of inches of perspiratory tube 1,750,000, that is, 
145,833 feet, or 48,600 yards, or nearly 28 miles." 

In the Keport of the Board of Health upon the Supply 
of Water, it is stated that the Thames, Lea, and New River 
waters contain sixteen grains of lime in every gallon. "The 
importance of this mineral ingredient, however, is only to 
be correctly estimated when viewed in the aggregate ;" for 
the daily supply of water is forty-six millions of gallons^ 
and this quantity will contain twenty-six tons of lime. 

If you are a clerk in a public office, and are behind your 
time a quarter of an hour every morning, in three hundred 
days that will amount to seventy-five hours ; more than 
equal at six hours a-day to a holiday of twelve days in the 
course of the year. A large number of small parts will 
make a great whole. 

The following anecdote proves, by multiplication, the im- 
portance of punctuality : — 

"A member of the Committee bemg a quarter of an hour 
behind the time, made an apology, saying, the time passed away 
without his being aware of it. A Quaker present said — Tiieii4 
I am not sure that we should admit thy apology. It were matter 
of deep regret that thou shouldest have wasted thine own quarter 
of an nour ; but there are seven besides thyself, whose time thou 
hast also consumed, amounting in the whole to two hours — and 
one-eighth of it only was thine own property.' " 

Parties who keep omnibuses or other public conveyances 
waiting for them, should recollect that they are sporting 
with the time of all the other passengers. 

While we multiply in order to prove the importance rf 
an object, we use division when we wish to produce a conr 
trary impression. Mr. Norman, the Bank Director, pub- 
lished a pamphlet a short time ago to show the lightness of 
our taxation. He divided the total amount of the taxes by 
the total number of the population ; and he inferred that 
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the taxation was light from the small average amount paid 
by each individual. 

2. We shall next consider this principle of the whole and 
its parts with reference to physical objects. 

By physical objects we mean objects known to the 
senses, — such as relate to what is called natural philosophy. 
By chemistry we ascertain what are the parts of which these 
objects are composed. And hence we infer the purposes 
to which they may be applied. Thus, we learn that cer- 
tain substances may be employed as medicines ; and we 
discover the effects of particular kinds of food : — 

**0f what is water composed? Of two gases — oxygen and 
hydrocen. In nine pounds of water, eight are oxygen, and one is 
hydrogen. Of what is atmospheric air composed ? Principally 
01 two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, mixed together in the propor- 
tion oi one gallon of oxygen to four of nitrogen." — Dr, Breicer's 
Onuie to Science, 

•'Fruits consist principally of gum, sugar, starch, and vegetahle 
jelly, combined with different acids. They contain but little 
nutritious matter, though, on account of their flavour and cool- 
ness, tney are veir a^'eeable to the palate, and, therefore, much 
prized as an article of diet. Their use is particularly beneficial 
to the health." — Dr, Trueman, oh Food, 

Here from a knowledge of the constituent parts of these 
substances we infer what would be the effect of the whole. 

The relation between a part and a whole has sometimes 
furnished important evidence in cases of judicial proceed* 
ings. In a case of house-breaking, the thief had gained 
aximission into the house by means of a penknife, which 
was broken in the attempt, and part left in the window- 
frame. The broken knife was found in the pocket of the 
prisoner, and perfectly corresponded with the fragment 
left. In the case of a man who had been shot by a ball, 
the wadding of the pistol, which stuck in the wound, was 
found to be part of a ballad which corresponded with 
another part found in the pocket of the prisoner. 

The prophet Isaiah argues against the worship of images, 
on the ground that the wood of the image was only part 
of a tree, and could therefore have no more power or 
sanctity than the other paiiB which were used as i^iel. 

D 
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" The carpenter stretcheth out his rule ; he marketh it out with 
a line ; he ntteth it with planes, and he marketh it out with the 
compass, and maketh it after the figure of a man, accor^ng to the 
beauty of a man ; that it may remain in the house. He neweth 
him down cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak, whidi he 
strengtheneth for himself amon^ the trees of the frarest : he 
pluiteth an ash, and the rain dom nourish it. Then shall it be 
ror a man to bum : for he will take thereof, and warm himself: 
yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread ; yea^ he maketh a god» and 
worshippeth it ; he maketh it a graven image, and falletn down 
thereto. He burneth part thereof in the fire ; with part thereof he 
eateth flesh ; he roasteth roast, and is satisfied ; yea^ he warmeth 
himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire. And 
the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven ima^ : he 
falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
saith. Deliver me ; for thou art mv god. And none considereth 
in his heart, neither is there knowieage nor understanding to say, 
I have burned part of it in the fire ; yea, also I have baked bread 
upon the coals thereof; I have roasted flesh, and eaten it : and 
shall I make the residue thereof an abomination ? shall I fiiU 
down to the stock of a tree ? " — Isa. xUv. 13 — 17, 19. 

The relation of a whole and its parts has sometimes a 
reference to questions in political economy. ♦ 

" Let us now observe how the value of a commodity ibsolres 
itself into three component parts. Take for instance a load of 
hay ; its price pays first the wages of the labourer who cut down 
the grass and made it into hay — then the profits of the fanner 
who sells it, — cmd lastly, the rent of the field in which it grew* 
This, therefore, constitutes the whole cost of production of the 
load of hay, and may be called its natural value." — Mrs. Marcei, 

3. We shall now consider the application of this prin- 
ciple to moral ideas. 

The word moral is not used here in its ethical Benae, as 
opposed to immoral, but as opposed to physical We 
cannot divide these ideas into parts so readily as we can 
divide arithmetical numbers, or as we may carve a fowL 
Hence we often use the words imply or inclttde, in onler 
to denote the simple ideas of which they are composed 
Thus at page 19, I have considered independenco of mind 
as implying or including several things. Possibly it 
includes several other things besides those I have men^ 
tioned. But we are able to argue from thesa For if it 
be a duty to cherish independence of mind, then, it Is ^ 
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duty to cherish every one of the parts or principles of 
which it is composed. So gratitude includes a conscumsness 
of favours received — a disposition to acknowledge them on 
proper occasions — and a resolution to return them when 
an opportunity occurs. Honour includes a regard to truth 
in words — ^humanity and generosity in actions — candour 
and forgiveness in thouglit^ and resentment of insult or 
afifront 

Under this relation we may class the points of belief, or 
practice adopted by any pubhc body. The following are 
the points of the charter contended for by the Chartist : 
1. Equal Electoral Districts. 2. Universal Suf&age. 3. 
Vote by Ballot. 4. Triennial Parliaments. 5. No Pro- 
perty Qualification for Members. 6. Payment of Bepre- 
sentatives. 

Lord John Bussell, in his letter to the Bishop of 
Durham, thus enumerates the several parts or doctrines 
that form what is called Puseyism. 

" Clergymen of our own Church, who have subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and acknowledged in explicit terms the 
Queen's supremacy, have been the most forward in leading their 
flocks^ * step by step to the very verge of the precipice. The 
honour paia to samts, the claim of mfaUibility for the Church, 
the superstitious use of the sign of the cross, the muttering of 
the Liturgy so as to disguise the language in which it is written* 
the recommendation of auricular confession, and the administra- 
tion of penance and absolution— all these things are pointed out 
by derggpaen of the Church of England as worthy of adoption,- 
and are now openly reprehended by the Bishop of London m his 
Charge to the clergy of his diocese." 

From the character of the individual doctrines, orprac- 
tices, we infer the character of the whole system. 

The settlement of a public question will sometimes turn 
upon this relation of a whole and its parts. Baron Eoths- 
child took all the oath required from Members of Parlia- 
ment^ except the wordsy ''Upon the true fiaith of a 
Christian." His friends contended that these words were 
not part of the oath, and that the Baron, having now 
taken the oath, should be allowed to take his seat. The 
House of Commons decided that these words formed a 
part of the oath. The Baron, therefore, could not take 
his seat. 

d2 
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4. Tho following aro erroneous reasonings in relation to 
this prinoiplo. 

Saul, tho king of Israel, was commanded to destroy the 
Amolokitos, and their cattle. He destroyed the Amale- 
kitos but not their cattle. He afterwards contended that 
he had obeyed tho command. Ho considered that a part 
was eqiml to tho whole. 

When a public body, or society governed jointly by a 
number of managers, is prosperous, each manager will 
take to himself a high degree of credit for having caused 
that prosperity. On the other hand, when the society 
becomes involved in difficulties, each manager is anxious 
to show that no part of the blame belongs to him ; thus 
the totals of tho praise or blame which each manager 
is willing to take to himself is more or less than the total 
that belongs to the whole body. It should be recollected 
in such cases that, whether of ap})lause or censure, the 
total of all the parts cannot be either more or less than 
the whole. 

Mr. Caudle having lent a friend five pounds, Mrs. Caudle 
enumerates four or five ways in which this amount might 
have boon employed, and then concludes that the lendmg 
of this one sum of five pounds has subjected her to -afl 
those privations. 

'* You ought to bo very rich, Mr. Caudle. I wonder who'd lerd 
you five pounds P But so it is ; a wife may work and may slave ! 
Ha, dear I the many things that might have been done with five 
pounds. As if people piokod up money in tho street ! But you 
always were a fool, Mr. Caudle i I 'vc wanted a black satin gown 
these three vears, and that five pounds would have pretty well 
bought it. All the girls want bonnets, and where thev re to oome 
from I can't tell. Half five pounds would have bougiit 'em — ^bat 
now they must go without. Next Tuesday the fire-insurance is 
due. I should like to know how it's to be paid. Why, it caa't 
he paid at all. That five pounds would have just done it — and 
now, insurance is out of tho question. I did tnink we might go 
to Margate this summer. There 's poor Uttle Caroline, I'm sure 
she wants the sea. But no, dear creature ! she must stop at 
home — all of us must stop at home — she'll go into a consump- 
tion, there's no doubt of that; yes, sweet little anffel! I'?e 
D)ade up my mind to lose her, now. The child mightaave been 
saved ; out people can't save then: children and throw away their 
five pounds too. 
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Dean Swift, in his sarcastic "Advice to Servants," 
counsels them to act on the same fallacv. 

" The cook, the hutler, the groom, the market-man, and every 
other servant who is concerned in the expenses of the family, 
should act as if his master's whole estate ought to be applied to 
that servant's particular business. For instance, if the cook com- 
putes his master's estate to be a thousand pounds a-year, he 
reasonably concludes, that a thousand pounds a-year will afford 
meat enough, and therefore he need not be sparmg ; the butler 
makes the same judgment, so may the eroom and the coachman; 
and thus eveiy branch of expense will oe filbd to your master's 
honour.'* 



SECTION III. 

THE BELATION OF GENUS AND SPECIES. 

This relation is founded upon the act of classification. 
Let us take a tree. There are many kinds of trees, as the 
oak, the elm, and there is a great number of oaks and 
elms. Here, then, a tree is the genus, oak, elm, are the 
species, and a particular oak or elm that we may happen 
to see, is an individual. 

In all the branches of natural history, classification is 
very generally introduced. It is a rule, that the genus 
can always he asserted of each species. Thus we can say, 
an oak is a tree, — an elm is a tree, — a vine is a tree. 
This shows that tree is a genus, and that oak, elm, and 
vine, are species under that particular genus. We may 
say — a horse is an animal, an ox is an animal, a dog is an 
animal. This proves that animal is a gei}us, and that dog, 
horse, and ox, are species under that genus. Each species 
may again be divided into inferior species, as there are 
various kinds of dogs, horses, and oxen. 

Genus and species have a reference to moral ideas, as 
well as to physical ones. Thus we may say, industry is a 
virtue, fiiigality is a virtue, temperance is a virtue. This 
shows that virtue is a genus, and that frugality, industry, 
and temperance are its species* 

Tou wiU observe that, although I call this, for ))revity 
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sake, the relation of genus and species, yon must elmyn 
remember that, while a genus may be divided into species^ 
each species may again be subdivided into individiials. I 
use these words, genus and species, being words in common 
use, to express the general idea of classification. The word 
genus denotes a large class — ^the word species a small dasB 
included in the la^e class. This small dass may some- 
times be again subdivided into smaller classes, and an 
individual is a single thing forming a part of the smallest 
class. It is clear that any single thing included in a 
smaller class must be included in a larger class. This fa 
the foundation of all our reasonings from the relation of 
genus and species. 

1. The following are examples of classification: — 

" All flesh is not the same flesh : hut there is one kind of flesh 
of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another of 
birds."—! Cor, xv. 39. 

" Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as it is 
fit in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them. Children, obey your parents in all things : for tha 
is well pleasing unto the Lord. Fathers, provoke not your diil* 
dren to anger, lest they be discouraged." — Col. iii. 18 — 21. 

" Mountain water, as it is pure and cold to the taste, is also 
beneficial to the health for drinking. If it cannot be obtained, 
river water may be resorted to. Well water I put in the last 
place, although everywhere it is agreeable for its coldness. It is 
almost always hard, unsuitable for dissolving soap and for cooking 
vegetables. Tlie water of lakes, even although they may contain 
the purest waters, and appear pellucid, nevertheless become tepid 
from their isolation, and are flat and vapid."— i2^or^ of the Oeiteral 
Board of Health. 

"The capital of a manufacturer is of two kinds, fixed and cir- 
culatii^. The fixed capital remains always in his possession, as 
the mills, warehouses, &o. The circulating capital is always 
going out of his possession, as the materials of the manufacture, 
the wages of the workmen, &c. So the horses that draw the 
plough are part of the farmer's Jixed cai)ital, the sheep and oxen 
ne sends to market for sale are part of his circulating cj^itaL" — 
'Anon. 

" We are authorized to announce that J. W. Gilbart, Bsq^ 
r.R.S., will present the sum of One Hundred Pounds to the 
author of the best Essay which shail be written in reply to the 
following question : — * In what way can any of the articles eol- 
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lected at the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 he rendered especially 
serviceable to the interests of * Practical Banking?* These articles 
may he architectural modeis that may suggest improvements in 
the bank-house or office — inventions by Timich light, heat, and 
ventilation may be secured, so as to promote the health and com- 
fort of the bank-clerks — discoveries m the fine arts by which the 
interior of a bank may be decorated, or the bank furniture ren- 
dered more commodious — improvements in writing-paper, pens, 
ink, account-books, scales, letter-copying machines, or other in- 
struments used in carrying on tlie Dusiness — ^improvements in 
printing and engraving, by which banks may get their notes, 
receipts, letters of cremt, and other documents of a better kind 
at a less expense, or so as to prevent forgery — ^new inventions 
in the construction of locks, cash-boxes, and safes, wliich sliall 
render property more secure against fire or thieves — and generally 
all articles of every kind whicli can be so applied as to miprove, 
cheapen, or facilitate any of the practical operations of banking." 
— Banker^ s Magazine for January^ 1851. 

2. The rules for dividing a genus into its species, are 
similar to those for dividing a whole into its parts. A 
species is part of a genus. 

' ** Each part singly taken must contain less than the whole, but 
all the parts taken collectively, or together, must contain neither 
more nor less than the whole ; or, as logicians sometimes express 
it, the parts of the division ought to exhaust the whole thing 
which is divided." 

'' Li all distributions we should first consider the larger and 
more immediate kinds or species, or ranks of being, and not 
divide a thing at once into the more minute and remote." 

" The several parts of a distribution ought to be opposite ; that 
is, one species or class of beings in the same rank of division 
ouffht not to contain or include another ; so men ought not to be 
divided into the rich, the poor, the learned, and the tall ; for poor 
men may be both learned and tall, and so may the rich." 

** Let not subdivisions be too numerous, without necessity ; 
therefore I think quantitv is better distinguished at once into a 
Une, a surface, and a solid ; than to say, as Eamus does, that 
quantity is either a line or a thing linea ; and a thing lined is 
either a. surface or a solid. 

*' Distribute every subject according to the special design you 
have in view, so far as is necessary or useful to your present in- 
quiry. Thus a politician distributes mankind according to their 
civil characters into the rulers and the ruled ; and a physician 
divides them into the sick or the healthy ; but a divine distri- 
butes them into Turks, heathens, Jews, or Christians." 
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" It is to this doctrine of distribution of a genus into its several 
species, we must also refer the distribution of a cause according 
to its several effects, as some medicines are heating, some are 
cooling : or an effect, when it is distinguished by its causes ; as 
faith is either built upon divine testimony or human. It is to 
this head we refer particular artificial bodies, when they are dis* 
ting^hed according to the matter they are made of, as a statue 
is either of brass, of marble, or wood, &c. ; and any other beingsy 
when they are distinguished according to their end and design, as 
the furniture of bodv or mind is either for ornament or use. To 
this head also we refer subjects, when they are divided according 
to their modes or accidents ; as men are either merry, or grave, 
or sad ; and modes, when they are divided by their subjects, as 
distempers belong to the fluid, or to the solid parts of the 
animal." — Watts^ Logic, 

3. The mode of reasoning from genii3 and species is 
merely to show that a certain species is properly classed 
under a certain genus, and then to affirm or deny of the 
species what you may affirm or deny of the genus.* 

Thus you may say, All fruit is useful to health : the 
apple is a kind of fruit, therefore the apple is useful to 
health. I may observe that this principle of reasoning 
from genus to species is the only kind of reasoning in 
which you gain anything by placing it in the form of a 
syllogism. And here, mind, the argument gains nothing 
in point of strength, but sometimes it gains a little in point 
of clearness; or, at least, it gives a clearer statement of the 
meaning of the reasoner. 

The following are the examples given in the Logic of 
Dr. Watts :— 

" Every wicked man is truly miserable ; 
All tyrants are wicked men ; 
Therefore all tyrants are truly miserable. 

He that's always in fear is not happy ; 
Covetous men are always in fear ; 
Therefore covetous men are not happy. 

Whatsoever furthers our salvation is good for us ; 
Some afiUctions further our salvation ; 
Therefore some afflictions are good for us. 

* This is the principle of the first figure of syllogistic reasoning ; or, as Mr. 
Bailey calls it, "class reasoning." The maxim is, "Whatever Is predicated 
universally of any class of things, may be predicated in like manner of anything 
comprehended in that class/'— See Bailep, p. 64. 
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Notkinff that most be repented of is truly desirable ; 
Some pleasures must be repented of; 
Therefore there are some pleasures which are not truly 
desirable." 

Here you -will observe, that in the first syllogism, the 
genus is, " Every wicked man," — ^that is, "All wicked men" 
r— and the species, " all tyrants." 

In the second syllogism, " He that's always in fear," is 
the genus, and " covetous man " is the species under that 
genua 

In the third syllogism, " Whatever furthers our salva- 
tion " is the gen J., a^d "some afflictions » is the species. 

In the fourth syllogism, "Nothing that must be repented 
of" is the genus, and " some pleasures " is the species. 

In natural logic we need not use these syllogisms. We 
should, in the above cases, express our reasons in the 
following manner: — 

All tyrants are truly miserable, because they are wicked 
men. 

Covetous men are not happy, because they are always 
in fear. 

Some afflictions are good for us, becaiise they further 
our salvation. 

Some pleasures are not truly desirable, because they 
must be repented of. 

4. The application of a general principle to a particular 
case, is another mode of reasoning, from the relation of 
genus and sp^ies. 

^'Masters, give vnto your servants that which is just and equals 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven." * 

This general principle is thus applied with reference to 
the servants of public companies : — 

" Be just in your appointments^ and select those who are the 
most worthy and the best qualified for the duties they will have 
to discharge. Be just in the amount of your remuneration; recol- 
lect that many of the servants of pubho companies have ^eatcr 
trusts and heavier responsibilities than the servants of individuals ; 
and in this case» it is just and equal that they be rewarded accord- 
ingly. Be just in your fromotions, and let not merit be supplanted 
by patronage or favouritism. Be just in the quantity of labour you 

♦ CoLir. 1. 
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exaeU Appoint a sufficient number of servants to do tbe work 
easily. Do not comjpel them to keep late hours; nor refuse 
reasonable holidays, tor the purposes of health and recreation. 
Be just in your pensions, and let your aged and worn-out servants 
be treated with respect and liberality. Be just in your reproofi. 
Let not your censures or your punishments be more t£ai( 
proportionate to the offence; and be as ready at all times 
to acknowledge the merits of your servants as to notice their 
defects. All complaints, and all applications for increased re- 
muneration or privileges, from the servants of public companies, 
should receive mature consideration; and all refusals should be 
given with kindness and courtesy." — Oitbarfs Practical Treatise 
on Banking, 

5. In the application of general proverbs we reason fix)m 
the relation of genus and species. 

Thus, " Honesty is the best policy." Therefore, when a 
public company has sustained losses, it is the best policy to 
announce them in its annual report to the shareholders^ as 
that is the most honest procedure. This is one of the 
numerous cases to which this maxim may be applied. Dr. 
Franklin describes several specific characters under the 
genus that they " paid too dear for their whistle." And in 
daily life we meet with people to whom is applied the 
maxim, that "they have too many irons in the fire;" ot 
that "they carry too many eggs in one basket;" or that 
" they are penny wise and pound foolish." In these cases 
the proverb is regarded as the genus, and the particular 
case to which it is appUed is the species. This will appear 
the more evident if placed in the form of a syllogism. 

It is unwise to have too many irons in the fire. 

The man who carries on more trades than he can attend 
to, has too many irons in the fire. 

Therefore, the man who carries on more trades than he 
can attend to, acts unwisely. 

6. Rules and examples in any art or science sustain the 
relation to each other of genus and species. 

Take the following general rule in grammar from Lindley 
Murray: — "Two or more nouns, &o. in the singular 
number joined together by a copulative conjunction* 
expressed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns agreeing with them in the plural number.* 
Here is the general rule. • Now, when we meet with two 
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or more nouns, joined together in the manner stated, we 
apply the rule, and if we find that the verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns agreeing with them are put in the plural number, 
we infer that the sentence is grammatical ; but, if other- 
wise, we say the sentence is ungrammatical. Now then, 
try by this rule the following sentences ; — " Socrates and 
Plato were wise, they were the most eminent philosophers 
of Greece." Here the rule is observed. " And so was also 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners 
with Simon." Here the rule is violated. 
. You perceive then that the application of any general 
rule to apartictdar case, is a logical process, and forms an 
argument on the principle of genus and species. I may 
also observe, that although in teaching an art systema- 
tioally, we lay down our rules first, and then give the 
examples, yet, in the practical opei-ations of teaching, espe- 
cially in convention, it is usually best to state the example 
first, and then state the rule as a deduction from the 
example. Indeed, most general rules were probably in the 
first instance deduced from examples. Men did not invent 
grammar first, and then learn to speak, but speech existed 
before grammar. The same remark may be applied very 
extensively. Poets existed before critics, and the practical 
arts before the sciences. 

7. Arguments from enumeration may justly be classed 
under genus and species, as the enumeration is either of 
the individuals of a species, or of the species of a genus. 

Sometimes we enumerate the several arguments by 
which an opinion may be supported. Public speakers at 
the close of their address often do this. And judges on 
the bench enumerate, or sum up, as it is called, the argu- 
ments that have been used by the advocates. 

Sometimes, to prove the advantages or disadvantages of 
any engagement or pursuit, we enumerate them. In order 
to show that there is a pleasure in science, Lord Brougham 
thus enumerates the pleasures that it tends to produce : — 

"It is easy to show that there is a positive gratification result- 
ma from the study of the sciences. If it be a pleasure to gratify 
cmrioaity-to know what we are ignorant of— to have our feelmgs 
of wonder called forth ; how pure a delight of this very kind does 
aatnxal scbnqe hold out to.ita students ! Eecolleot some of the 
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extraordinary discoveries of mechanical philosophy. Obserre the 
extraordinary truths which optical science discloses. Chemistiy 
is not behind in its wonders; and yet these are trifling when 
compared to the prodigies which astronomy opens to our view : 
the enormous masses ot the heavenly bodies; their immense dis- 
tances ; their countless numbers ; and their motions, whose swift- 
ness mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagination. Then, if 
we raise our view to the structure of the heavens, we are again 
gratified by tracing accurate, but most unexpected resemblances. 
Is it not in the highest degree interesting to And that the power 
which keeps the earth in its shape, and in its path wheeling round 
the sun, extends over all the other worlds that compose tne uni- 
verse, and gives to each its proper place and motion ; that the 
same power keeps the moon m her path round the earth; that the 
same power causes the tides upon our earth, and the peculiar 
form of the earth itself ; — and that, after all, it is the same power 
which makes a stone fall to the ground ? To learn these things, 
and to reflect upon them, produces certain as well as pure grati- 
fication." — Sullivan^ 8 Literary Class Book, 

In the following quotation, the genus is "various 
writers ;" and Moses, the propheiSf the evangelists, &c., are 
enumerated as the species. 

" The various writers of the Bible were themselves persuaded 
that they wrote under Divine inspiration, and claimed the acknow- 
ledgment of that inspiration from others. Moses ascended the 
liiount in the view of all the people, and, surrounded by the 
visible and refulgent glories of the present Dei^, he there re- 
ceived the law immediately from his mouth. The economy of 
religion he established included, according to divine institution, 
the symbols of the presiding presence of Grod, and the means of 
infalhbly ascertaining his wm, giving the character of divinity to 
the whole. And all its several parts, relating both to faith and 
practice, were devoutly regarded by the Israelitish people, as 
* the words which the Lord their God had commanded them ' to 
believe and to do. The prophets uniformly acknowledged their 
Wief in the agency of divine influence, calling them from their 
respective avocations in life, revealing to them important religious^ 
truths previously unconceived, and commissioning them to pro- 
claim those truths in the hearing of the people: — ^in perfect 
accordance with such an acknowledgment, their several messages 
usually bear the afi&xment of a signature — at once descriptive of 
their character and origin as divhie — * Thus saith the Lord.' The 
evamj/elists, though in express terms they do not afiSrm their own 
inspiration, yet tell us that Christ promised to 'send the Spirit 
of truth to guide them into all truth, and to bring all things to 
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their remembrance, whatsoever he had said unto them ;' and in 
recordinj? such promises thej obviously impljr, 'that it was in 
virtue of their accomplishment, or by the promised assistance of 
the Spirit, that they were enabled to give a faithful narrative of 
the words and works of their Eedeemer.' The aposiles, in a 
great variety of texts, and in lan^age the most unequivocal and 
dear, affirm, that * the things wnich thev taught, Grod had re- 
vealed them bv his Spirit,' and that *ne who despised those 
things, despisea not man but God/ The careful and specific 
notification of one or two matters as of private opinion, in con- 
tradistinction to the general tenor of theu: writings as of divine 
authority, is corroborative of their persuasion in tnis particular. 
The New Testament, speaking of itself, certifies that tlie Gospel 
it contains ' was not received of man, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ,' — speaking of the Old Testament, it asserts that 
* the prophecy came not m old time, by the will of man, but holy 
men of Grod spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost * — 
uniting the Old and the New together in one testimony, it 
declares that * God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son ' — and in the union of the Old and 
New Testaments closing the canon of divine truth, it solemnly 
affirms * All scripture is given by inspiration of God ;* and * If any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book : and if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, Grod shall take 
away his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, 
and from the things which are written in this book.' " — Lectures 
on the Holy Bible, By the Bev. Thomas Gilbart, Minister of York 
Street Chapel, Dublin, 1820. 

Sometimes, in regard to public questions, we enumerate 
the parties whose opinions are in favour of the proposed 
meafiure. There is an excellent example of this kind of 
argument in the Speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, on the Amelioration 
of the Criminal Code. It is copied into the Preface to his 
Life, written by his son. The following example is taken 
from a speech delivered at the Mansion House, in January 
1850, by Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, now Lord Overstone, in 
&vour of the Industrial Exhibition : — 

"It was no longer necessary for them to discuss its character 
or expediency; on these points the public were united. The 
soheme now went forth to tne world stamped by the approbation 
and recommendation of our gracUm Sovereign, as expressed in the 
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act constituting the Eoyal Commisskm, and as farther proved 
by the munificent donation with which she had headed the sub- 
scription. It was further stamped with the continued support of 
her illustrious Consort, whose original suggestion it was, and who 
had already been alluded to in terms not more complim^itary 
than he deserved • for those who wished to know his true dia- 
racter should see him seated at the council board, and observe 
his capacity for conducting complicated public business with 
sagacity, perseverance, and energy. Beyond this the project 
went forth sanctioned by the authority of the Ministers of this 
country, as evidenced by their advising the Grown to issue the 
Hoyal Commission, and by their presence on this occasion, 
through which so much weight was given to the proceedings of 
the day. It was still further sanctioned by the recorded resoiu- 
tions of the people of England assembled in almost every great 
district of the empire, and lastly, by the two great meetings held im 
the Egyptian-halU* 

8. Under this head of genus and species we may place 
reasoning from the definition. 

The genus and the specific difierence, as we have already 
stated, are joined together to make a formal definitiofi. 
Thus, in the example quoted fi:om Dr. Watts, at page 25, 
juice is the genus, and pressed from grapes the specific 
diflerence, and those togetiier, the juice of the grape, is the 
definition of wine. A definition formed in this way by the 
union of the genus and the difierence, is called by scho- 
lastic logicians a formal definition. We cannot always 
obtain a definition of this kind, but when we can do so, we 
may reason fi:om it in various ways. 

We may infer that everything to which this definition 
will apply are so many species under this generic term. 
Thus, port, sherry, claret, champagne, being all juices of 
grapes, are so many species of wine. All subjects will 
not, as we have said, admit of this formal definition. But 
you may generally commence your definition by stating 
the genus or general nature. Thus, if asked what is justioe, 
you may say it is " a moral virtue." This is the genus. 
And then you may state wherein it differs from other 
moral virtues, as temperance, cleanliness, patience, &c. ; 
and you may say, Justice is a moral virtue which consists 
in giving to every one his due. So, if you have seen the 
hippopotamus, and are asked what sort of a thing it is, 
you may say it is an animal that resembles a pig. This ia 
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the genns. And then you may state the points wherein it 
di£^ £rom a pig ; and this will complete the deseription. 
Now, having got a definition, you may consider it aa 
a species, and afi&rm of it what you may afiGum of the 
gSBXOL Thus, haying defined justice to be a moral virtue, 
you may infer that it ought to be cultivated, inasmuch as 
all the moral virtues ought to be cultivated. Then you 
may consider the definition as a general principle appli- 
cable to individual cases. And as the specific difference of 
justice consists " in giving to every one his due," you will 
infiBr that a master who defrauds his servant of his wages, 
a tradesman who cheats his creditors, a slanderer who 
speaks ill of worUiy men, a magistrate who punishes the 
innocent, or who lets the guilty go fi:ee, does not act con- 
sistently with justice, as these parties do not give to every 
one his due. 

But you must not be too precise about this matter of 
definition. If your opponent is disposed to cavil, he may 
easily find fault with any definition you can give. Even 
men of great talent and learning cannot agree among 
themselves upon this subject. The most eminent poli- 
tical economists give different definitions of such plain 
words as capital, profit, rent, wages, — ^words that we use in 
our ordinary conversation, without fancying that there is 
any difficulty or mystery about them. Sydney Smith, the 
most witty man of his time, was at a loss to find a defini- 
tiott for loU, and at the same time is very witty upon the 
definitions he quotes from other writers. Dryden's defini- 
tion of wit, he says, will apply to Blair's Sermons^ and 
Pope's to the Fimeral Orations of Bossuet. 

9. We reason erroneously from the relation of genus 
and species^ when we place under the genus several species 
that do not belong to it, and then assert of each species 
what may be truly asserted of the genus. 

Mre. Opie, who had previously become a member of the 
Society of Friends, published a book entitled, " Illustra- 
tions of Lying in all its Branches." Under the class of 
^' practical lies," she places the practice of wearing false 
hair. This we think is an erroneotis classification ; for 
if We use the word liar in the sense in which it is usually 
employed, the wearer of Mse hair is not a species of that 
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genus. A lie implies something immoral, but we do not 
think it is immoral to conceal defects that are inconvenient 
to the party himself, or that would be unpleasant to the 
beholders. Mrs. Opie's argument stands thus : — 

A liar is one who wishes to deceive. He who wears 
false hair wishes to deceive. Therefore he who wears £alse 
hair is a liar. 

We may refute this argument in the following ways :— 
We may say that the words "wishes to deceive," have 
not the same meaning in the first or major proposition 
which they have in the second or minor proposition, and 
hence the two propositions are independent of each other, 
and they have no relation that can be a foimdation for any 
reasoning respecting them. (See page 30.) 

Or, we may admit that in both propositions the words 
"wishes to deceive" have the same meaning. But then 
they merely denote a common property— not a specific 
difference— and hence they do not prove that the two 
subjects are the same. Gold is yellow, and safi&on is 
yellow, but it does not follow that saflfron is gold. So in 
the present case, the common attribute does not prove 
that the two subjects are the same. (See page 32.) 

Or we may reduce the conclusion to an absurdity, thus ; 
— All liars shall have their portion in the lake that biuns 
with fire and brimstone. The man who wears false hair 
is a liar. Therefore the man who wears felse hair shall 
have his portion in the lake that bums with fire and 
brimstone. This conclusion shows the absurdity of the 
classification. 

In actual life we often meet with erroneous classifica* 
tions of this kind. The words " want of courtesy" is a 
general term, often imjustly applied to individual actions. 
A person goes to transact some business at a public office, 
and is detained much longer than he expected. He be- 
comes irritated, and declares he is treated with want of 
courtesy; whereas the delay may have been occasioned 
by the necessary forms of the office, or by his own igno* 
ranee of those forms. When a servant for some trifling 
oversight is charged with " neglect of duty," it is a fiJlacy 
of the same kind. The words " neglect of duty,** is a 
generic phrase that is applied only to oases of wilful or 
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serious omissions. To apply it in trifling cases is to use 
it illogically. Whenever we wish to represent any act in 
its worst colours, we use generic terms of so wide a mean- 
ing as to include several species of offences of a deeper 
dye than that we are called upon to censure ; and, on the 
other hand, when we wish to extenuate, we employ generic 
terms that shall include only offences of a lighter hue. 
All these are &llacies arising from erroneous classification 
similar to that we have exemplified from Mrs. Opie. 

10. We must also avoid the error of confounding two 
or more species because they belong to the same genus. 

Thus when we find that two species resemble each other 
in some respects (which of course they always must do), 
we should not infer that they resemble each other in all 
respects. For example — 

" He that says you are an animal, says true. He that 
says you are a goose says you are an anunal. Therefore he 
tibat says you are a goose says true." Here the two pre- 
mises are true, and yet the conclusion is absurd. It is true 
that you are an animal, and that a goose is an animal, and 
yet it is not true (of course I mean literally) that you are 
a goose ; For you and the goose belong to different species, 
and although you resemble each other so far as to be 
properly classed under the same genus (animal), yet you 
cannot be asserted to be each other. So, dog, horse, camel, 
elephant, are species of animal, but a dog is not a horse, 
nor is a camel an elephant. 

In the case of the genus " animal" we are not in much 
danger of falling into error. But we meet with similar errors 
elsewhere. I have read a debate in the House of Commons 
in which Unitarians were called Mahometans. Both these 
bodies agree in disbelieving the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But under this generic description, they form two widely 
different species, and one cannot logically be confounded 
with the other. You will often observe this pi-actice in 
party writers. They wiU class the party against whom 
they write with some other party that has a disreputable 
name, and confound them both together under some generic 

description. __ , ^ i^ 

11. In reasoning on this principle we should al^ys be 

on our guard against mere mental classifications. 1 mean 
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such as exist only in the mind, and not in the nature of 
the things tiiemselves. The following quotation from Dr. 
Watts will explain what I mean. 

"I may borrow a remarkable instance for my purpose almost 
out of every carden, which contains a variety of pants in it. 
Most or aU plants agree in this, that they have a root, a stalk, 
leaves, bads, olossoms, and seeds : but the gardener ranges them 
under verv different names, as though they were really different 
kinds of beings, merely because of the dinerent use and service 
to which they are apphed bv men : as for instance, those plants 
whose roots are eaten, shall appropriate the name of roots to 
themselves ; such are carrots, turnips, radishes, &c. If the leaves 
are of chief use to us, then we call them herbs, as sage, mint, 
thyme ; if the leaves are eaten raw, they are termed salad, as 
lettuce, purslain ; if boiled, thev become pot-herbs, as spinage, 
coleworts ; and some of those plants which are pot-herbs in one 
family are salad in another. If the buds are made our food, they 
are called heads or tops ; so cabbage heads, heads of asparagus 
and artichokes. If the blossom be of most importance, we call 
it a flower ; such are daisies, tulips, and carnations, which are 
the mere blossoms of those plants. If the husk or seeds are 
eaten, they are called the fruits of the ground ; as peas, beans, 
strawbemes, &c. If any part of the plant be of known ana 
common use to us in memcme, we call it a physical herb ; as car- 
duus, scurvy-grass ; but if we count no part useful, we call it a 
weedi, and throw it out of the garden ; and yet, perhaps, our next 
neighbour knows some valuable property and use of it ; he plants 
it in his garden, and gives it the title of an herb, or a flower. 

" Now, when things are set in this clear light, it appears how 
ridiculous it would be for two persons to contend, whether dan- 
delion be an herb or a weed; whether it be a pot-herb or a salad; 
when, by the custom or fancy of different families, this one plant 
obtains all these names, according to the several uses ot it, and 
the value that is put upon it." 

A dispute somewhat similar to what is here intimated 
took place between Mr. Maculloch and Mr. Malthus upon 
the classification of labourers into productive and unpro* 
ductive. Mr. Malthus, following Adam Smith, applied the 
word productive to such labourers only whose exertions 
directly produced material wealth. Mr. Maculloch ex- 
tended the word so as to include those also whose labour 
indirectly produced wealth. Hence arose the important 
question, whether a dancer at the opera should be styled 
a productive or an unproductive labourer) Some good 
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paper and printing were expended in this wordy warfere. 
And after all, it was only a dispute about classification, for 
in other respects the antagonists did not difier in opinion. 
This example may teach us to use caution in the choice 
of the words we employ to denote our classifications. The 
words prodfuctive and unproductive seem to convey praise 
and censure. Had other words been employed, Adam 
Smith's distinction would not probably have been thought 
worthy of so much reproach.* 

12. In reasoning from this relation of genus and species, 
we should carefully notice the kind of universality which 
is attributable to the genus ; for, if the general proposition 
be taken in too extensive a sense, the conclusion will be 
erroneous. On this subject we quote Dr. Watts : — 

** Universal terms may either denote a mathematical, a physical, 
or a moral universality. 

*' A mathematical universality, is when all the particulars con- 
tamed under any general idea nave the same preoicate belonging 
to them without any exception whatsoever; or when the predi- 
cate is so essential to the universal snbject, that it destroys the 
very nature of the subject to be without it ; as. All circles have 
a centre and circumference : All spirits in their own nature are 
immortal \ 

'' K physical or natural universality, is when, according to the 
order and common course of nature, a predicate agrees to all the 
subjects of that kind, though there may be some accidental and 
prerematural exceptions ; as, All men use words to express their 
thoughts, yet dumo persons are excepted, for they cannot speak. 
All beasts have four feet, yet there may be some monsters with 
five; or maimed, who have but three. 

"A moral universality, is when the predicate agrees to the 
greatest part of the particulars which are contained under the 
universal subject ; as. All negroes are stupid creatures : All men 
are governed by affection rather than by reason : All the old 
Bxnnans loved their country: and the scripture uses this language 
when St. Paul tells us, * The Cretes are always liars.' 

**Now it is evident, that a special or singular conclusion cannot 
be inferred from a moral universality, nor always and infallibly 
from a physical one, though it may be always inferred from a 
universality which is mathematical, without any danger or possi- 
bility of a mistake. 

* We fear Mr. Bailey has committed an error of this kind in dividing reasoning 
into demonstrative and contingent (page 5). In defiance of all explanation the 
mind will associate some degree of uncertainty with the word " contingent." 
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"Let it be observed also, tliat usually we make little or no 
distinction in common language, between a subject that is physi- 
cally or mathematically umversal." 

You will find that some political economists lay down 
general propositions, and reason from them as though they 
possessed a mathematical universality. But, from the 
nature of the science, this cannot be the case. It 1$ a 
moral science, and its general propositions have only a 
moral universahty. I mean that these rules have a good 
many exceptions. For example ; one of its principles is, 
that the Government should not interfere wili matters of 
trade — a very good rule, as a general rule ; but when we 
are told that this rule is so inflexible that the Grovemment 
must not interfere even in behalf of humanity and religion, 
then we contend that its advocates claim for this rule 
a imiversality to which it is not entitled. In this sense 
we deny the soundness of the rule. Nay, even those 
political economists who maintain most strongly this 
principle, maintain at the same time that the Govern- 
ment ought to pass laws for the regulation of the currency 
-a subject with which trade has a very close affinity. 

It is rarely that a mathematical universality can be 
obtained with regard to those propositions that we usually 
act upon in ordinary life. We believe that all noblemen 
have honourable and patriotic feelings — that all judges are 
impartial in their decisions— that all London merchants 
are honest in their dealings — that no clergyman would tell 
an untruth — ^that our finends, whose constancy we have 
tried, will never desert us — ^that a man who has main* 
tained a high reputation for thirty years will maintain it 
as long as he lives. But we have only moral evidence 
for all these propositions, and we can get no more. He 
who, in these and similar instances, would refuse to act 
until he should obtain mathematical evidence, would show 
a want of that wisdom and decision which are essential to 
the good administration of the aflairs either of a &,mily, a 
commercial establishment, or a political community. 

13. We may observe, that all arguments formed on the 
relation of subject and attribute may also be brought 
under the relation of genus and species; 

All subjects may be distributed into classes, according to 
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their attributes. Thus, some horses are of a grey colour, 
Now, we may consider grey as an attribute of the horses, 
or we may consider grey horses as forming a classy and our 
reasonings will be substantially the same, though, perhaps, 
changed in regard to form. Let us take an example from 
Dr. Watts :— 

" No liar is fit to be believed. 
Every good christian is fit to be believed. 
Therefore, no good christian is a liar." 

Here the words " fit to be believed" express an attri- 
bute, and, as this attribute will not apply to both the 
subjects, we infer that these subjects are dififerent. See 
page 40. 

But let us suppose that these words " fit to be believed" 
denote a class, then the argument will stand thus : — 

" No man who is fit to be believed is a liar. 
Every good christian is fit to be believed. 
Therefore, no good christian is a liar." 

Here "fit to be believed" denotes a class of persons, and 
" a good christian " is one of that class. 

Let us take another instance of a different kind : — 

" "Whosoever loves God shall be saved. 
All the lovers of God have their imperfections. 
Therefore, some who have imperfections shall be saved." 

Here we consider "shall be saved" and "have their 
imperfections," as denoting attributes, and as these attri- 
butes belong to the same subject, we infer they are not 
incompatible with each other. See page 39. But we may 
put the argument in a different form ; we may consider 
the words, " lovers of God," as denoting a class or genus, 
and ^some who have imperfections," as a species under 
that class. The reasoning would then stand thus : — 

" All the lovers of God shall be saved. 

Some who have imperfections are lovers of Grod. 
Therefore, sdme who have imperfections shall be saved." 

14. So, arguments founded on the principle of cause and 
effect naay be brought under the principle of genus and 
species. 

One of the examples taken from Dr. Watts will exenv- 
plify this. " Some afflictions are good for us, because they 
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further our salvation, " Here we have evidently cause and. 
effect, and this, in fact, is the best mode of stating the 
argument. But in the syllogism, Dr. Watts makes a class 
of " all those things that further our salvation,'* and then 
''some afflictions" become a subordinate class under that 
larger class, a species imder a genus. 

Whatsoever furthers our salvation is good for us. 
Some afflictions further our salvation. 
Therefore some afflictions are good for us. 

Again, "A good education is highly valuable, for it 
softens the manners, and ameliorates the dispositions of 
the heart." Here is the relation of cause and effect. But 
a scholastic logician would not be satisfied with the argu- 
ment in this form, but would turn it into genus and 
species. This is done by making the effect a genus^ and 
the cause a species, thus : — 

" Everything that softens the manners, and ameliorates 
the disposition of the heart, is highly valuable. 

But a good education softens the manners, and amelio- 
rates the dispositions of the heart. 

Therefore, a good education is highly valuable." 

You will observe, that this relation of genus and species 
does not strengthen your argument. It rather w^ikens 
itj or, at least, it widens the field of objection. An 
opponent might deny your first proposition. He might 
Bay, '' I do not admit that everything that softens the 
manners and ameliorates the disposition of the heart if 
highly valvoible : For there are some things that prodiioe 
these effects, but at the same time produce other effects of 
a dangerous character. Such things, for instance, it might 
be said, are theatrical exhibitions." Here you see a new 
field of argumentation is at once thrown open. . Had you 
stuck to your original principle of cause and effect^ you 
would have been on safer ground. It is never advisable 
in argumentation to put yourself in a position to be oalled 
upon to prove the afflrrnaiive of a universal proposition* 
If a single exception can be adduced, your proposition 14 
refuted, and your argument is overthrown. 

It is generally best to argue from those principles, of 
reasoning which arise £rom the relation of the things 
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themselves, and not to attempt by mei*e verbal changes 
to bring your reasonings under a different principle. You 
should be on your guard against this practice, lest you fall 
into that system of scholastic logic which refers only to the 
use of words, and leaves unnoticed the nature of thinga 



SECTION IV. 

THE RELATION OP CAUSE AND EFFECT — ^PHYSICAL OAUSEa 

The Relation of Cause and Effect is a principle of exten- 
sive use in the art of reasoning. But as causes are of 
various kinds, we must consider them separately in dif- 
ferent sections; and in this section we shall confine our 
attention to those causes that refer to material substances, 
and are consequently styled physical. We shall, in the 
subsequent sections, consider those causes that are moral, 
conditional, and final. We may observe, with regard to 
these four kinds of causes — physical, moral, conditional, 
and final — ^the first has reference to the physical sciences, 
as botany, physiology, geography, chemistry, &c. ; the 
second has a reference to the sciences of politics and 
political economy ; the third has a reference to juris|<tu- 
dence and . the affairs of ordinary life ; the fourth has a 
reference to ethics and theology. We do not mean an 
exclusive reference, but a general reference. 

1. The first class of causes we call physical causes. Tb 
this dass of causes we refer all those effects which are pro- 
duced by the uniform and necessary operations of nature. 
Thus, it is an established law of nature that the earth 
should move round the sun, and that the moon should 
move roimd the earth. All the phenomena which result 
from the revolutions of the heavenly bodies are the result 
of natural causes. It is a law of nature that all bodies on 
the earth should tend towards the centre ; and that dif^ 
ferent kinds of matter, whether fluid or solid, should have 
certain properties, and that some of them should have an 
affinity for each -other. Hence, all reasonings connected 
with astronomy, mechanics, chemistry, and the other 
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branches of experimental philosophy, are founded on 
natural causes. The reasonings founded on this class of 
causes amount to demonstration. The cause necessarily 
and invariably produces the eflfect The following are 
examples : — 

" He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among 
the hills. They give drink to every beast of the field : the wild 
asses quench their thirst. By them the fowls of the heaven have 
their habitation, which sing among the branches. He watereth 
the hills from his chambers. He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of man : that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth ; and wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and l)read which 
strengtheneth man's heart." — Fsalm civ. 10 — 15. 

" The benefits arising from the winds are almost innumerable ; 
they purify the air, moderate the heat, dry wet lands and damp 
houses, chase away the fogs and hazy weather, and bring us rain 
in due season; also frost and snow, and even mild weather. 
They are particularly serviceable for navigation and commerce. 
When the air is so full of heavy vapours tliat it can no longer 
sustain them, then these small moist particles run together, and 
fall down in fine drops, which we call rain. The rain descendinj^ 
in drops is a further manifestation of Divine wisdom ; for if it 
fell in strong streams it would injure the earth, by washing away 
its fine light mould from the roots and seeds of plants ; and we 
should suffer great inconvenience from it.*' — Joyces Catechitm 
of Nature, 

*'The annual overflowing of the Nile is caused by the periodical 
rains in Ethiopia. The river begins to rise in the latter end oi 
June, and attains its utmost height about the middle of Angost^ 
when Egypt presents the appearance of a vast sea, while the cities 
and towns appear like so many islands ; after this the waten 
gradually subside, and about the end of November the river has 
returned to its ordinary limits. During this period the earth, or 
mud, which the waters held in solution, has fallen on the soil ; 
and on the retiring of the waters, the whole land is covered with 
a rich manure ; and, according to Herodotus, required so little 
cultivation, that, in some cases, it was only necessary that the 
seed should be thrown upon the surface, and trodden down by 
pigs." — Lectures on Ancient Commerce, 

2. There are four ways of reasoning in regard to these 
physical causes. First, from the existence of the cause, we 
may infer the existence of the effect ; if the sun has ariaeD, 
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we know it must be day ; if the earth comes between the 
sun and the moon, the moon will be eclipsed : if a body, of 
less specific gravity than water, be thrown into water, we 
know it will float. If fire be applied to gunpowder, an 
explosion will take place ; if the colours blue and yellow 
be mixed together, they will produce a green ; if a man 
has had his head cut off, we may infer that he is dead. 
The second mode of reasoning is, irom the existence of 
the effect to infer the existence of the cause. All theories 
or systems are founded upon this mode of reasoning. We 
oheerve the appearances of nature, and we endeavour to 
ascertain the causes which have produced them : if we see 
an abimdant harvest, we may infer that the land is good. 
The third mode of reasoning is, from the non-existence of 
the cause to infer the non-existence of the effect : in the 
deserts of Arabia there is no rain, consequently there can 
be no vegetation. The fourth mode of reasoning is, from 
the non-existence of the effect to infer the non-existence 
of the cause : the streets are not wet, therefore it cannot 
have rained recently. 

Upon the farther application of this principle to reason- 
ing we quote Dr. Watts : — 

•* There is a system of beincs round about us, of which we our- 
selves are a part, which we call the world, and in this world there 
18 a coarse of nature, or a settled order of causes, effects, antece- 
dents, concomitants, consequences, &c. from which the Author of 
Nature doth not vary but upon very important occasions. 

'^Where antecedents, concomitants, and consequents, causes 
and effects, signs and things signified, subjects and adjuncts, are 
necessarily connected with each other, we may infer the causes 
from the effects, and effects from causes, the antecedents from 
the consequents, as well as consequents from antecedents, &c., 
and thereby be prettv certain of many tilings both past, present, 
and to come. It is by this principle that astronomers can tell 
what day and hour the sun and moon were ecHpsed five hundred 
years ago, and predict all future eclipses as long as the world 
shall stand. Thev can tell precisely at what minute the sun rises 
or sets this day at Fequin in China, or what altitudes the dog-star 
had at midnight or midnoon in Home on the day when Julius 
Cnsar was slam. Gardeners upon .the same principle can foretell 
tiie moiitiis when every plant will be in bloom, and the ploughman 
knows the weeks of harvest : we are sure, if there be a cmoken, 
thero was an egg ; if there be a rainbow^ we are certain it rains 

B 
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not feur off ; if we behold a tree growing on the earth, we know it 
has naturally a root nnder ground. 

"Where there is a necessary connexion between causes and 
effects, antecedents and consequents, signs and things signified, 
we know also that like causes will have like effects, and propor- 
tionable causes will have proportionable effects, contrary causes 
will have contrary effects ; and observing men may form many 
judgments by the rules of similitude and proportion, where the 
causes, effects, &c. are not entirely the same. 

" Where there is but a probable and uncertain connexion be- 
tween antecedents, concomitants, and consequents^ we can give 
but a conjecture, or a probable determination. If the douds 
gather, or the weather-glass sinks, we suppose it will rain : if a 
man spit blood frequently witli coughing, we suppose his Ixaass. 
are hurt : if very dangerous symptoms appear, we expect hu 
death." 

3. We are in danger of fake reasoning when we ascribe 
effects to wrong causes. 

Thus, for many ages the appearances of the celestial 
bodies were ascribed to their motion round the earth ; 
whereas it has since been demonstrated that these effects 
could not be produced by such a cause. The French 
philosopher, Des Cartes, imagined certain whirlpools in 
the atmosphere, by which he attempted to account for the 
appearances of nature. Thunder and lightning, earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, are effects which have been ascribed 
to a variety of causes, according to the hypotheses Oa 
different philosophers: The flux and reflux of the tide, 
the origin of rivers, the phenomena of electricity, and 
many other appearances connected with natural philo- 
sophy, have furnished curious specimens of false reaaomng 
in assigning causes. 

" I would make this matter a little plainer still by itnytim ^^g ff 
borrowed from the peripatetic philosophy, which was onoe taught 
in all the schools. The professor fancies he has assiffned the true 
reason why all heavy bodies tend downward, why amoer will draw 
feathers or straws, and the loadstone draw iron, when he tells you 
tliat this is done by certain gravitating and attractive qualities^ 
which proceed from the substantial forms of those various bodies. 
He imagines that he has explained why the loadstone's north .pole 
shall repel the north end of a magnetic needle, and attract the 
south, when he affirms that this is done by its sympathy with one 
end of it, and its antipathy against the c^er end. Wheren in 
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trath, all these names of sympathy, antipathy, substantial fonns, 
and qualities, when they are put lor the causes of these effects 
m b(Klies, are but hard words, which only express a learned and 
pompous ignorance of the true cause of natural appearances." 

Writers on metaphysics have also adopted theories cal- 
colaied to weaken our confidence in the relation of physical 
causes and effects. The most remarkable of these writers 
is Bishop Berkeley — " Since, he asks, the mind does not 
perceive physical objects, but merely the images of those 
objects formed in the eye, how do you know that any such 
objects exist." To this we may reply, that the representa- 
tion formed in the eye, is the effect of the external objects, 
and is in itself a proof of their existence. When we look 
at an object through a telescope, we know that the object 
exists, though we see only the image formed by the specu- 
lum. Mr. Mill observes in his System of Logic : — 

** I aflfirm that I saw my brother at a certain hour this morning. 
If any proposition concerning a matter of fact would commonyf 
be said to he known by the direct testimony of the senses, this 
surely would be so. The truth, however, is far otherwise. I 
only saw a certain coloured surface, or rather I had the kmd of 
visual sensations which are usually produced by a coloured sur- 
face, and from these, as marks known to be such by previoiis 
experience, I concluded that I saw my brother." — Milts Logic, 
vol. ii. p. 208. 

Upon this theory we should suppose, that as soon as 
an infant can recognise its mother, it has begun to draw 
conclusions, and has also had sufficient experience in the 
arts to know that a human body may be represented on a 
coloured suriax^. ^ ^ 

To all theories of this description we may reply in the 
words of Dr. Watts : — 

" Though our senses are sometimes liable to be deceived, yet 
when they are riffhtly disposed, and fitly exercised about their 
proper objects, witn the just assistance of reason, they give us 
sumdent evidence of truth. 

"This may be proved by an argument drawn from the wisdom^ 
goodneu^ voA faithfulness of Qod our Creator. It was he gave us 
our $mue$, ana he would not make us of such a constitution as to 
be liable to perpetual deception, and unavoidable error, in using 

b2 
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these faculties of sense in the best maimer we are capable of, 
about those very things which are the proper objects of them. 

" This may be proved also by the ill consequences that would 
follow from the supposition of the contrary. If we could have no 
certainty of the dictates of our senses, we could never be sure of 
any of the common affairs and occurrences of life. Men could 
not transact any of their civil or moral concerns with any cer- 
tainty of justice ; nor indeed could we eat or drink, walk or moT^ 
with safety. Our senses direct us in all these. 

"Again, the matters of religion depend in some measure upon 
the certainty of the dictates of sense: iox faith comes by hearing; 
and it is to our senses that Grod appeals in working miracles to 
prove his own revelation. Now if wen our eyes and ears, and 
other organs of sense, are rightly disposed and exercised about 
their proper objects, they were always liable to be deceived, ihan 
could be no knowledge of the Rospel, no proof of divine revdb- 
tion by visions, voices, or miracles." 

4. To prove the connexion between a physical cause. ami 
its effects, is not the provinco of reasoning, but of obfler- 
vation and experiment. 

During the middle ages, the scholastic Ic^cians treated 
the physical sciences in the way intimated by Dr. Watt& 
Lord Bacon first advocated the necessity of a different 
course. Soon afterwardB, the '' Royal Society, for the im^ 
provement of Natural Science," was establishec^ and its trans- 
actions were very influential to leading to a more accurate 
mode of ascertaining the causes of natural phenomena. 

" But it must not be forgotten how much is due to Lorct 
Bacon, who died only thirty-six years before the incorpo- 
ration of the Royal Society. With a comprehensiTe and 
commanding mind, patient in inquiry, subtile in discrimi- 
nation, neither affecting novelty, nor idolizing antiquity, 
Bacon formed, and in a great measure executed, his great 
work, on the InMauration of the Sciences^ which being 
clearly connected in its main features with the Bojal 
Society, connects itself with our inquiry. The design was 
divided into six capital divisions. The first proposes a 
general survey of human knowledge, and is executed in 
the admirable treatise. The AdvancemerU of Leammg, In 
this Lord Bacon critically examines the state of learning 
in its various branches at that period, observes and points 
our defects and errors, and then suggests proper means for 
supplying omissions and rectifying mistakes. 
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^' The second, and the most considerable part, is the 
Novwm Organum^ in which the author, rejecting syllogism 
as a mere instrument of disputation, and putting no trust 
in the hypothetical systems of ancient phUosophy, recom- 
mends the more slow, but more satisfactory method of 
induction, which subjects natural objects to the test of ^ 
observation and experience, and subdues natiure by experi- 
ment and inqniry. It will be seen how rigidly the early 
Fellows of the Royal Society followed Bacon's advice.** 

'' Whilst the memory of this great man was cherished, 
and the i^irit of his philosophy abroad, the establishment 
of the Boyal Society was accomplished. A great number 
of eminent men existed at that period in England, nearly 
all of whom were warmly interested in the progress of 
science; and it thus only required the cessation of domestic 
troubles, to cause their attention to be turned to experi- 
mental philosophy.** 

In the year 1662 the Eoyal Society obtained a charter 
of incorporation &om Charles II. The following is an 
extract from the preamble : — 

" And, whereas we are well informed, that a competent 
number of persons, of eminent learning, ingenuity, and 
honour, ooncording in their inclinations and studies towards 
this employment, have for some time accustomed them- 
selves to meet weekly, and orderly, to confer about the 
hidden coMsee of things, with a design to establish certain, 
and correct uncertain theories in philosophy, and by their 
labours in the disquisition of nature, to prove themselves 
real bene£EU^rs to mankind ; and that tiiey have already 
made a <X)nsiderable progress by divers useful and remark- 
able discoveries, inventions, and experiments in the im- 
proFement of mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, naviga- 
tion, physic, and chemistry, we have determined to grant 
our Boyal favour, patronage, and all due encouragement 
to this illustrious assembly, and so beneficial and laudable 
an enterprise.** — History of the Royal Society, hy G. B. Weld. 

It hsk been asserted that the Incorporation of the 
Royal Society was the only wise act of Charles II. On 
one occasion the merry monarch is said to have asked 
a company of philosophers how they could account for 
the &ct that if a live fish were put into a vessel of 
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water, the vesBel would weigh no heavier than before. 
Some of them learnedly discussed the question, broaching 
several theories respecting the properties of water and air, 
the phenomena of life, &o, At^ last the king said to one 
who had not previously spoken oh the subject, Well, 
• doctor, how do you account for this ? He replied. Before 
I assign any cause for it, I should like to ascertain the 
&ct: suppose we make the experiment. A vessel of water 
was accordingly brought in and weighed ; a live fish was 
then put into the water : and behold, the weight of the 
vessel was increased by precisely the weight of the fish. 

To form theories without investigating the £EUsts was the 
method of the Aristotelian Philosophy. To ascertain the 
facts first by experiment was the method introduced and 
recommended by Lord Bacon. 

5. The sciences of medicine, politics, and political eco- 
nomy, are partly physical, partly moiuL You maintain 
your health by wholesome diet, pure air, early rising, 
occupation, and exercise. These are physical causes. It is 
also maintained by the discipline of the mind, and the 
government of the passions. These are moral causes. 

Under the head of physical caiises and effects we include 
those which refer to living animals. Our knowledge here 
is derived from observation. But still there is much room 
for reasoning. We may inflate a balloon with certainty 
whenever we please ; but we cannot with equal certainty 
fatten an ox. There is an art in this. Some kinds of 
cattle will fatten sooner than others ; and some kinds of 
food will produce fat sooner than others. To ascertain the 
cheapest and best modes of &ttening, we must have recourse 
to experiments. The results of such experimeats are exhi- 
bited at the agricultural shows. We sometimes read in 
the public papers complaints against the excessive fitttening 
of cattle, inasmuch as these cattle become unfit for food. 
We think these complaints have no solid foundation. The 
cattle are not fattened for food ; they are fattened to teaoh 
the art of fattening : And whether these few cattle thus 
fattened to excess should be eaten or not, is a matter of 
little importance, as compared with the practical know- 
ledge which by this means the agriculturist may be able 
to obtain. 
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The human body is an animal. But from its union to 
mind it is less than other animals under the control of 
physical agencies. We cannot fatten a man with as much 
certainty as we can &tten an ox. A tradesman on the 
vei^ of bankruptcy, a lady languishing with a broken 
hearty would from anxiety of mind baffle all attempts to 
make them fat. But when the mind is unoccupied, the 
body will yield to physical treatment. Pugilists and 
pedestrians undergo a course of training previous to their 
performances. By a regular course of diet and exercise, 
strength and agility are greatly increased. 

The science of medicine is founded on experiments. 
What efiect any substance taken into the stomach would 
produce generally upon the body could only be known at 
first by making the trial. But in the use of new medi- 
cines, and in the application of medicines generally to 
different constitutions, there is much need of sound rea- 
soning. But after all, the result is the only test of medical 
skilL The surest proof of good treatment is the recovery 
of the patient 

Homoeopathy must likewise be tested by experiments. 
The homosopathists contend that every disease has a specific 
remedy. This remedy will cure the disease with as much 
certainty as bark cures ague or as acids cure scurvy. They 
say they have discovered all these specific remedies. This 
is, the randamental principle of the system. The doctrine 
of small doses is subordinate. They say that by tritura- 
tion the power of medicines is so much increased, that a 
small dose will have a greater effect than a larger dose 
which has not imdergone this operation. These are the 
two main principles of homoeopathy. Their truth must be 
proved by experiment, not by reasoning. But reasoning 
may be useful in deciding on the best ways of making the 
experiments. 

The relation between physical causes and effects is first 
proved by observation and experiment. Having ascer- 
tained this, we employ reasoning for the purpose of apply- 
ing this knowledge to a practical purpose. For instance, 
we aaoertain, not by reasoning, but by experiment or 
observation, that fire will turn water into steam ; and then 
by reasoning we apply that steam to work an engine. 
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SECTION V. 

THB RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT — MORAL OAUSBB. 

While physical causes refer to the operations of matter, 
moral causes refer to the operations of mind. The former 
relate to the sciences of chemistry, geology, astronomy and 
other physical sciences. The latter relate to moral philo- 
sophy, poHtical economy, and those other sciences that 
relate to the acts and hahits of intelligent heings. We 
• trace the operations of these causes, with reference to indi- 
viduals, feimilies, and nations. 

1. The following are examples of moral causes and 

effects : — 

" Who hath woe ? Who hath sorrow ? 
Who hath contentions P Who hath hahhlinff P 
Who hath wounds without cause P Who ham redness of eyes P 
They that tarry long at the toine ; 
They that go to seek mixed wine." — Fr(yo. xxiii. 29, 30. 

" Certainly," says Sydney Smith, " the two human beings who 
have had the greatest influence upon the understandings of mankind 
have been Aristotle and Lord Bacon. To Lord Bacon we are 
indebted for an almost daily extension of our knowledge of the 
laws of nature in the outward world ; and the same modest ahd 
cautious spirit of inquiry, extended to moral philosophy, wiU pro- 
bably at last give us clear, intelligible ideas of our spiritual natiire. 
Every succeeding year is an additional confirmation to us that we 
are travelling in the true path of knowledge ; and as it brings in 
fresh tributes of science for the increase of human happiness^ it 
extorts from us fresh tributes of praise to the guide and father of 
true philosophy. To the understanding of Aristotle, equally vast, 
perhaps, and equally original, we are indebted for fifteen hundred 
years of quibbling and ignorance, in which the earth fell under 
the tyranny of words, and philosophers quarrelled with one 
another, like drunken men in dark rooms, who hate peace without 
knowing why they fight, or seeing how to take aim." — SrnMi 
Moral Philosophy, 

"It is a doctrine of Mr. Hume, in his 'Essay on Money/ that 
an influx of the precious metals gives great encouragement to 
industry, during the interval which elapses before the prices of 
commodities are adjusted to the increased quantity of specie. 
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•We. find,' says he, 'that in every kingdom into whicli money 
begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly, everything 
takes a new face : kbour and industry gain life ; the merchant 
becomes more enterprising, the manulacturer more diligent and 
skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with greater 
alacril^ and attention. In my opinion,' he contmues, * it is only 
in this interval, or intermediate situation, between the acquisi- 
tion of money and rise of prices, that the increased quantity of 
gold and silver is favourable to industry.' " — Questions <m Poli- 
tical Economy. 

" We hold that a Church Establishment is the most effective of 
all machines for Ike moral instruction of the people^ and that, if 
once taken down, there is no other instrumentality by which it 
can be adequately replaced. We are aware, that it may be feebly 
and even corruptly administered; but the way to rectify this, is 
not to demolish tne apparatus, but to direct its movements. It 
is the means of turning so much unproductive into productive 
consumption. Without a church the whole of our ecclesiastical 
wealth would have been in the hands of those who give no return 
for it. With a church we have the return of all its usefulness — 
its theological learning — the protection which it affords against a 
desolating infidelity — ^the service which it renders to the morality 
of the commonwealth — and, above all, to the eternal well-being 
of the individual members who compose it." — Dr, Chalmers on 
Political Economy, 

" To all who desire a clear, common-sense, and eminently prac- 
tical system of logic, and do not object to the volume that 
contains it comprising alsb' a most entertaining series of extracts 
from some of the ablest pieces of modem argumentation, we 
heartily commend this ' Logic for the Million.' We know not 
where a young man desirous of self-cultivation could more 
certainly or more pleasurably find it than in this volume. He 
will only have himself to blame if he does not rise from its study 
mth clearer thought, invigorated powers, and a mind enriched by 
some of the best good sense of our best writers." — Weekly News. 

" Even with reference to the parts of any single nation, it is 
, the lack of facility of intercourse which is the acknowledged cause 
of aU that is defective in the rural population. It perpetuates 
peculiarities of idiom and of pronunciation, local prejudices, 
mactivity of mind, roughness oi manner, and subjection to the 
power of superstition. Everything, therefore, which quickens 
circulation or facilitates intercourse oetween either the different 
members of the same nation, or between members of different 
nations, is calculated to promote the general welfare." — The 
Great Exhibition Prize Es9a$. Bv the Rev. J. C. WhisM, M.A. 
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2. With regard to moral causes, we may adopt th^ fol- 
lowing modes of reasoning. 

First. From the existence of the canse we may infer the 
existence of the effect. Thus, if a man be industrious, we 
may infer that he will get rich. If a man be given to 
intoxication, we may infer that he will reduce himself to 
beggary. If a man exercise his intellectual £a<atltie6, we 
know he will improve them. 

Secondly. From the existence of the effect we may 
infer the existence of the cause. Thus, if a servant enjoy 
in a high degree the confidence of his master, we may infer 
that he has served him well. If a man be involved in 
debts which he is unable to pay, we may infer that he has 
been either imprudent or unfortimate. 

Thirdly. From the non-existence of the cause, we may 
infer the non-existence of the effect. Thus, if a man has 
not been unfortunate nor improvident, we may argue that 
he cannot be poor. 

Fourthly. From the non-existence of the effect we may 
infer the non-existence of the cause. Thus, we may say, 
such a person is not poor; he cannot then have be^ 
extravagant. Such a person is not an intelligent man; he 
cannot, then, have spent much time in reading and study. 
He does not speak correctly; therefore he cannot have 
learned grammar. On one occasion when speaking to the 
vorking classes Kowland Hill observed, — "I don't think 
much of that man's religion who is without his Sunday 
coat, when a good Providence gives him plenty of work.** — 
{Sherman.) 

3. In the relation of moral causes and effects, we have, 
generally, in the first instance, to prove by reasoning that 
such a relation exists. 

If, for instance, I contend that education produoes good 
morals, and hence, ask my neighbours to assist me in eeta* 
blishing a school for the poor, — >I may be asked to pax>ve^ 
in the first instance, that education does produce good 
morals ; for, unless I can prove the relation of cause and 
effect in this case, my efforts will be unavailing. So in 
many of the acts of ordinary life, and in nearly all our 
public proceedings, whether a certain cause will produce a 
certain effect is, in &ct, the whole question in dispute. 
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In reaaoning upon moral causes^ we are exposed to much 
difficulty fix)m tJie circumstance, that one effect is often 
produced by a variety of causes. 

The greatest sophistry arises from imputing to one par- 
ticular cause an e&ct which results from the joint opera- 
tion of many causes. Thus, the ruin of an individual may 
be the consequence of the accidental burning of his house ; 
of imprudent conduct; of the treachery of friends, and of 
robbfiy by thieves. The fall of a state may be the effect 
of the united operation of a tyrannical government, a sedi- 
tious people, the encroachments of a foreign enemy, and 
pestilence and &mine. 'Now, should a person take the 
effect, and argue that it was produced solely by one cause, 
he would be in error. 

We shall also fall into error if we deny the existence of 
any one cause, because otJier causes contribtUed to produce 
the effect. 

Thus, it has been contended that Sir Robert PeeFs Act 
for Eegulating the Currency, passed in the year 1844, was 
a cause of the commercial distress that occurred in the 
year 1847. In reply, it was contended, that the distress 
of 1847 was produced by the famine in Ireland and the 
speculations in railways. Now this is no refutation of the 
former opinion ; for all the three causes may have united 
in producing the same effect. 

We should also fall into error were we to infer, that of 
two events one is the cause of the other, merely because it 
occurred first in ike order of time. 

This fellacy is often ridiculed by a reference to the 
building of Tenterden steeple being tie cause of the Good- 
win sands. The story is told, I believe, by Bishop Latimer. 
There was a time when the Goodwin sands, which lie in 
the neighbourhood of Dover, did not exist. Sometime 
after they had collected, Government commissioners were 
appointed to ascertain the cause. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the spot to examine witnesses. Among others, 
an old man assured them that the cause of the Goodwin 
sands was the building of the Tenterden steeple. They 
asked him how this could be. He stated, he could not 
tell how, but he knew it was so ; for he recollected that 
when there was no steeple there were no sands, but soon 
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after the building of the steeple in came the sands. He, 
therefore, inferred that the building of the steeple was the 
cause of the sands. 

We shall give an example of the waj in which' this allti- 
sion is applied. 

The following argument is taken from the ** Sophisms 
of Free Trade, by a Barrister." 

'* Jll areai manufactures had their origin in the protective 
mtem. Take our own, the greatest and least sicklj of any. 
All our own manufactures took their rise in a system of protective 
duties, so high as to amount to prohibitions. In addition to this, 
owing to the fearful hostilities that raged in Europe for neaily 
a qu£ui;er of a century before 1815, we enjoyed a further acci^ 
dental monopoly of the manufacturing industry of the world. 
And this stringent protection has not only created manufactures, 
but created them where they would not naturally hare existed in 
spite of great natural disadvantages. Other nations have coal 
and iron ore as well as we. The United States are even richer 
in this respect. But other nations have, also, what we have not, 
they have native raw materials. It has been justly observed, that 
Ghreat Britain is sinsnilarly poor in the raw materials which con- 
stitute the basis of tne greater i)ortiou of her manufacturing in- 
dustry. We have no cotton, no silk, no fine wool. Even ouoest 
iron for the manufacture of hardware, comes from Sweden; our 
oils, gums, colours, woods, from the ends of the earth. 

" Kext to us in manufacturing industry, is France. Her 
manufacturing industry, thougli still inferior to ours, has never- 
theless, since the peace, augmented in an even greater ratio, hot 
under strict and jealous protection." — Sophisms of Free Trade, 6y 
a Barrister. 

The following reply is taken from ^ Free Trade and its 
so-called Sophisms. 

'' There is no doubt that, until recently, the governments of 
almost all countries considered that the way to establish aa 
industry, and make it prosper, was to 'protect' it; and conse- 
quently, whenever an industry flourishes simultaneously witii 
the existence of protection, a great shout of triumph is raised, a> 
if the former were dependent on the latter—the old fallacy of 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc. It is only necessaiy to refer to the 
well-known case of Tenterden steeple and the Ctoodwin sands lor 
an fllustration."— jFViftf Trade and its so-called Sophisms, 

The reader will observe, that the Barrister^s argmnoit 
with regard to manu&ctures is, that in several countries 
protection preoeded prosperity; and he infers that pro- 
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teotion was the cause of prosperitj. His opponent replies, 
that though protection preceded prosperitj, it was not the 
cause of prosperitj ; the two fitcts having no more relation 
to each other than Tenterden steeple and the Goodwin sands. 

In order to prove that two events sustain the relation 
to each other of cause and effect, it is nocessarj to show, 
first, that the two events did aetv/jiMy occur ; secondl j, that 
the event which we call the cause, occurred in the order 
of time before the effect ; and, thirdl j, that there was an 
iidaptation in the cause to produce the effect. In refutation 
we maj state, that one or both of the two events did not 
oooor-— or that thej did not occur in the order of time — 
or that there was no adaptation in the one to produce the 
othei*. We maj go further, and maintain that the alleged 
cause, so far from being the cause, was an obstruction to 
the effect. The words, " in spite of,** are sometimes used 
on such occasions. *^ Gentlemen, I contend that trade did 
not prosper in consequence of protection, but that it pro- 
spered in spite of protection.** 

4. Public measures are usuallj approved or condemned 
on accoimt of the effects the j are alleged to produce. 

Here is a wide field for controversj. The afi&iirs of a 
nation are so multi&rious, so manj causes are perpetuallj 
at woric, that it is difficult to trace with certaint j the pre- 
cise effects of anj one cause. Even after measures have 
become law, and we have had some experience of their opera- 
tion, the same difference of opinion is still maintained. If 
a measure alreadj adopted is applauded on account of the 
good ^ect it has produced, we maj contend in opposition 
to this, that the event, called the effect, has not taken 
place— or admit that the event has taken place, but was 
not the effect of that cause. Or, we maj go further, and 
admit that the event was the effect of the cause, but that 
the effect was a bad effect. Or, we maj go still further, 
and admit that the effect was a good effect, and then 
contend that the same cause produced other effects of 
a different character, so that the bad consequences more 
than counterbalanced the good ones. 

Sometimes it is matter of dispute, when two circum- 
stances sustain the relation of cause and effect, which is ih£ 
came and which is the tffect. 
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Heretofore the landlords have been accused of keeping 
up the price of com, by demanding high rents : but Dr. 
Chalmers observes that there is no sounder principle in 
poUtical economy than that the high prices of com are not 
the efectf but the catise of high rents. The countiy bankers 
were accused of causing a general rise in prices by an ex- 
cessive issue of their notes ; but they stated in reply, that 
it was not the increased issue of notes that caused the high 
prices, but the high prices called out the notes. 

" The error of the Ricardo system of political economy on the 
subject of rent, has been well characterised by Mr. T. renonet 
Thomson as the fallacy of inversion. It confounds the effect 
with the cause. It is not because of the existence of inferior 
soils that the superior pay a rent, but it is because the superior 

Say a rent that the inferior are taken into occupation.^ There 
oes not occur to us any logical term by which to denominate the 
fallacy that is now under consideration ; but it is not less a fallacy 
notwithstanding." — Dr. Chalmers. 

If the effect may have been produced by several causey 
and we can prove the absence of all the causes except one^ 
this fixes the effect upon that one cause. We tajke the 
following extract from the Beport of the General Board of 
Health on the Supply of Water to the Metropolis : — 

" With respect to this case of Eotherhithe, the fact of the 
people in the nrst street mentioned having been the first vicious 
m the great outbreak, shows that they must have been bi^ify 
predisposed; and as they Uved in decent houses, and were in 
comfortable circumstances, two of the more ordinary causes ^ 
the disease — overcrowding and poverty — could not have operatei. 
Those considerations can leave no doubt that the one main eamm 
of the great severity of the attack was the use for domestic par- 
poses <5 polluted Tnames water." 

In investigating the relation of cause and e£fect, it is 
sometimes advisable not to stop at the immediate oanaes, 
but to go further back, and ascertain wluU are the original 
causes of that immediate cause. It has been disputed 
whether the price of food has any influence on the ZBte of 
wages. It has been answered, No ; for the rate of wafles 
is regulated by the proportion between the demand lor 
labour and the supply. Admitting the latter opinion to 
be correct, it does not refute the former ; For the demand 
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and the supply of labotir are influenced by anterior causes, 
and the price of food may be one of those anterior causes. 
So, we are told that the rate of mterest is regulated by the 
proportion that may exist between the demand ana the 
supply of capital. This throws r but little light upon the 
matter, unless we are told at the same time what are the 
anterior causes that regulate this demand and this supply. 
If it be a matter of dispute whether two events sustain 
the relation of cause and effect, we may be able to solve 
the difficulty, if it is found that the removed of the iuppoted 
cause isfoUinoed by the removal of the supposed efect 

" There was the case of a man who lived in the Coburff-road, in 
Camberwell parish, in a semi-detached house, in a healtny situa- 
tion, and with a garden behind the premises ; his wife had noticed 
that the water supplied to them was exceedmgly bad, and, having 
been informed that it was likely to affect the health of her family, 
she invariablv boiled and filtered it: all kept in perfect health 
except the rather, who olijected to drink this water, from its 
beuig flat and unaerated ; he would still drink it as it came from 
the water-butt, and the consequence was that he was attacked 
with cholendc-diarrhGea : he aftertoardi drank no more of it, and 
goi well** — Bepori of the Board of Health. 

Thus, it was disputed whether the Act of 1844 for regu- 
lating the currency was the caiise of the monetary pressure 
of 1847 ; but it was found that when the act was suspended 
in October, 1847, the pressure immediately ceased, A 
writer on this subject observes — " It has been denied that 
this pressure was produced or increased by the Act. But 
how stand the &icts ? The Act was passed, and, as pre- 
dicted, a pressure came — the Act was continued, and the 
pre^Bore increased — the Act was suspended, and the pres- 
sure went away. These are not opinions — ^they are fects." 

In reasoning upon moral causes and effects we should 
inquire whether at all times and under all circumstances 
the same causes will produce precisely the sam>e effects. 

We often meet with cases of this kind in the consider- 
ation of historical and international questions. Thus it is 
said the Woollen Manu&cture in England, and the linen 
Manu&oture in Ireland, prospered in consequence of pro- 
tective laws, and therefore the same laws would cause in- 
creased prosperity at the present time. The Navigation 
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Laws were useful to England at the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, therffore they would be useful still. A few years ago 
it was contended that Joint Stook Banks were adapted 
only for countries having little capital, such as Ireland and 
as Scotland when they were first established there, but 
were quite unsuitable for a wealthy countiy like England. 
The same argument is now employed against the introduo- 
tion of '' Partnerships en Commandite/* such as exist in 
France and America. 

5. We sometimes attempt to refute a doctrine by tracing 
the absurd consequences that must result firom it. This is 
called by scholastic logicians a redtictio ad absurdum — you 
reduce it to an absurdity. 

It is not necessary, however, in this mode of reasoning, 
that the deduction should be absurd, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It is sufficient if it shows the unsoundness of 
the sentiment from which it is fairly inferred. 

To prove the utility of labour, of property, or of money, 
show the evils that would arise from its abolition. 

Labour. — " Were mankind not under the necessity of labour- 
ing for a subsistence, so far from becoming pliilosophers, I am in- 
clined to think that they would ever have remamed a race of 
indolent sava^, scarcely raised above the brute creation. What 
motive would they have had for exertion, what incentive to 
awaken their faculties, and rouse them from the apathy of indo- 
lence so natural to man P The necessity of regular industry to 
secure subsistence appears to be the first step towards the de- 
velopment of their faculties, both physical and mental." — Mrt, 
Marcet's Conversations on Poiitical Economy, 

PaoPEKTY. — " Can it be supposed tliat the poor would be 
better off if all the property ot the ijch were taken away and 
divided amongthe poor, and no one allowed to become rich fnr 
the future P The poor would then be much worse off than they 
are now. They would still have to work for their living, as ther 
do now ; for food and clothes cannot be had without somebo^s 
labour. But they would not work near so profitablv as they do 
now ; because no one would be able to keep up a large manu- 
factory or farm» well-stocked, and to advance wages to workmen 
|as is done now), for work which does not bring in any return 
or, perhaps, a year or two. And if a bad crop, or*a sickly famijhr, 
brought any one into distress, which would soon be the case wroi 
many, what could he do after he had spent his little property P 
He would be willing to work for hire ; but no one ooula word to 
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employ liiin, except in something that would bring in a very 
speedy return. 

Money. — " What a nsefnl thing is money ! If there was no 
such thing as money, we should be much at a loss to get anything 
we might want, llie shoemaker, for instance, who might want 
bread, and meat, and beer, &>r his family, would have nothing to 

five in exchange but shoes. He must go to the baker, and offer 
im a pair of snoes for as much bread as they were worth : and 
he must do the same thing if he went to the butcher for meat, or 
to the brewer for beer." — Easy Lessons on Money Matters, 

Sometimes we meet with zealous advocates, who reduce 
their own principles to an absurdity by deducing from 
them extravagant concltisions. 

Dr. Chalmers adopted the Malthusian theory of popu- 
lation, and drew from it such startling, and yet apparently 
legitimate conclusions, that his readers were led to doubt 
the soundness of the theory : They judged of the tree by 
its fruits. Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, in an address re- 
specting recent events, has pointed out a similar example 
in the conduct of some advocates of a popular principle : — 

"It is possible to drive a good horse to death; it is equally 

g»8sible to drive a sound principle to weakness and contempt. > Mr. 
oUoway's pills are, we believe, very fair and honest sort of 
pills, and very good for some purposes ; but when Mr. Hollowa^ 
advertises them as good for every disease the human body is hen 
to, sensible people are apt to treat Mr. Holloway as a auack, and 
his pills as trasn. We fear the voluntary principle is aoout to be 
served in the same way. With some people it seems the one 
truth for the age. ft is the grand religious catholicon — the 
panacea of piety — like the mistletoe of the Druids, «a heal-all for 
the ills of the community. We dread the effect of this indiscreet 
advocacy on the minds of the nation at large. We fear that it 
will retard, rather than promote, the cause o? voluntaryism. We 
fear lest, when men are mcessantly told that it is good for every- 
thing, they will turn from it in disgust, and hold it to be good 
for nothing." 

If an absurd conclusion can be legitimately deduced 
from any general principle, U is a sufficient proof that the 
principle is unsound ; but in this cajse we should carefully 
investigate tfte logical accuracy of the deduction, for weak 
or zealous advocates will sometimes make extravagant 
deductions from even sound principles. 
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6. Akin to the reduction ad ahturdum is an exposure 
of the &llac7 cabled '* proving too much." 

This fellacy is an argument that, if admitted to prove the 
point in dispute, would, if carried out to all its Intimate 
consequences, also prove other points that neither of the dit- 
ptUants admit to be true. 

As an example of proving too much, we may adduce 
all the arguments that go to prove the impropriety of 
closing the post-offices throughout the country on the 
Sunday ; for if these arguments prove the point in regard 
to provincial towns, they also prove the propriety of 
opening the post-office on Sunday in London. But if the 
argument foils when applied to London, then, h fortwri^ 
it must be inconclusive when applied to a country town. 
This argument can be resisted only by showing that there 
are peculiar circumstances in the country which do not 
apply to London. 

So the argument of Mr. Cobden, against granting loans 
to the Emperor of Bussia proves too much. For if it were 
immoral to lend money to the Emperor because he might 
employ it in carrying on war against the Hungarians, then 
by parity of reasoning it would also be immoral to have 
any transactions with him by which his finances might be 
improved. And hence, all trade with Bussia should cease. 
Upon the same ground, we ought to abstain from the tuse 
of sugar and cotton, and all other commodities which are 
produced by the labour of slaves, if by using them we 
increase the property of those who, in defiance of all the 
principles of morality, hold in bondage their fellow-man. 

7. Arguments founded on the advantages or disadvaiif* 
tages that may result from any measure under considera- 
tion, come under the head of reasonings from the relation 
of cause and effect. 

As an illustration of this principle, we transcribe part of' 
a prize essay, written by Mr. Briggs, a working millwright, 
upon the advantages likely to be gained by working men 
visiting the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 : — 

" The working man, let him be engaged in whatever kind of 
labom: or handicraft, by attending the Exhibition, will find infor- 
mation, valuable and essentially usefcd to him. The mechanic, 
and the worker in metals, will be able there to trace the minerai 
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as it appears when first dug firom mother earth, through all its 
varied processes, till finished in the powerful and almost intel- 
lectual steam engine. The workers of textile fabrics will there 
be able to inspe^ the silk as produced from the silk-worm, and 
the cotton from the plant, tracing their progress untiL by the aid 
of man and machinery, they appear in the finished fabric, exhi- 
biting the greatest beauty of design and skilful workmanship. 
The workman, at this Exhibition, will be able to compare the 
textile and other productions of France, the marble productions 
of Florence, and specimens of art and science from all parts of 
the Continent, with those exhibited by our country, and perceive 
that the respect in which our continental neighbours excel us is 
in fertility and beauty of design. He will see that no nation 
executes so well as the English ; that we stand unrivalled in the 
superiority of our workmanship ; and that the only thing we are 
short of is design. And if a visit to the Exhibition conduce to 
the cultivation of a superior style of design among our artisans, 
it will repay a hundred-fold any expense they may incur by 
attending it, and confer lasting benefit on their countiy, for the 
acknowledged character of the British, as the most skilfid of 
woriLers, added to that of superior designers, would always 
demand for us a trade which would proudly and succesafnur 
outstrip every other nation in the world in the race of compen- 
tion. The history of the marble trade in my native county of 
Derbyshire, is a smldng illustration of the truth of this. Twenty 
or thuty years ago the art of inlaying in marble was not known 
there. And why is it known now P Because the museums of 
Matlo(^ and Buxton imported from Florence, Borne, and other 
parts of Italy, specimens of the art, which were seen and imitated 
oy the workers of Derbyshire ; until at length they are able to 
' equal, and, in some respects, surpass the productions of Florence. 
And if the small exhioition of Matlock has been the means of 
producing an entirely new and beautiful art amongst the inha- 
oitants cm the PetJc^ of Derbyshire, what ma^ we confidently 
expect to result from' this great and mighty Exhibition, which, in 
comparison to that at Matlock, is like the broad Atlantic to a 
gentleman's Ush-pond. The great want of our country is design ; 
we have no other want that prevents us from successfully com- 
peting with foreig[ners. Then let our artisans attend this Exhi- 
oitiony and ascertain where and in what they excel them ; and it 
will propel the current of improvement at home, and thus minister 
to their advantage, and to the comfort and happiness of the whole 
people." 

8. We shall close this section with a few examples of 
this principle of reasoning, applied to some measures of 
public interest : — 
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"Eablt Maxriagzs.— Lord Harewood, to get rid of the evil 
of orer-crowding in ooontrj viDaffes, refuses to Dermit his cottage 
tenantrj to take lodgers, or to ulow a son or daoffhter to many 
from tlie cottage, and continue to occnpj it with the wife or hus- 
band conjointljT with the parents. He first of these regulations 
is one with which eTerr landlord is familiar. The offence lies in 
the second, which has oeen interpreted to mean a prohibition to 
the poor to marry : and some country newspaper talks about 
feudal laws, and we know not what besides. T^ow the regnlatioii 
means nothing of the sort. It is a simple refusal on the part of 
Lord Harewood to permit persons to continue his tenants who 
marry without the power oihavina a house of their own, 

** Now we are quite satisfied that it is tlie bounden duty of a 
landlord to put every check in his power upon the mania of the 
poor for headlong marriages. God forbid we should attempt to 
restrain them from marrymg at alL But in the name of morality 
and decency, let them wait till they liave a chair and bed of theur 
own. Without question or doubt, nine-tenths of agrarian misery, 
pauperism, and crime, arise from the extraordinary hurry anid 
recklessness of the poor in marrying early. It is a madness — 
neither more nor less. A young woman m the country is never 
satisfied till she has got a sweetheart. As soon as she lias caught 
her Lubin, she must needs ^z. him, lest, as she says, 'next tune 
she should ^et a worse.' And so, in one half-year, a tidy kd 
and decent Eiss become a couple of ragged, ill-looking, slovenly 
trampers. Let them only do as all other members of society do^ 
from the top of the ladder downwards, until it reaches themselves 
— ^let them oe patient and provident — ^let them stay till they have 
bought a pot to boil their potatoes in^ and a sack in advance ; — 
man^ a couple begin life without either. The poor obtain a 
multitude ot advantages by delay; they start fair — they learn 
carefulness — they have an idea of comfort, and some notion of 
character ; and, more than all — Malthusian tliough the considera- 
tion bo — they will find four children much easier to bring up than 
fourteen. 

** A landlord has an unquestioned right to keep bad chaiacteis 
from his cottages. He owes this duty to himself sutid to his 
honcster tenants. He has an equal right to exclude those who, 
from their ciiwumstances, are certain — we use the word advisedly 
— to become bad characters. In the last case he may prevent, 
not tlic contagion alone, but the evil itself. If this ri^t were 
UMcd, cautiotinly and yet firmly, tkrouplioiit the country, the 
vilkgcs would not be what they are." — Atlas. 

" Crime — the cause oe its increase. — ^The case of Professor 
Webster has excited among the philanthropists of the United 
States no small concern of late, givin^^ intensity to the controveny 
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wliicli has for years been going oil between the advocates of death 
punishment and its opponents, who have, in perfect consistency, 
clamoured most "vehemently for the preservation of the life of 
this execrable monster of human depravity. But notwithstanding 
the clamour of a few, the voice of tne millions, as with the souna 
of many waters, has called for his execution. In truth, the people 
of Massachusetts were in some degree prepared for decision in 
this case, inasmuch as past leniency has materially contributed to 
the increase of crime, as will appear from the following extract 
from a transatlantic paper of great respectability : — 

" It appears from uovemor Briggs's annual address to the 
Legblature, that there has been for the last ten years a great 
increase of convicts in our State Prison. The way in which 
some, and, if we remember right, the Governor witn the rest, 
account for the increase, is that the sentences of the courts have 
been much less severe than formerly. We will not undertake to 
say how much of the effect is to be attributed to this cause. But 
there has been another cause of more evident potency. The last 
ten years have been specially marked by the efforts of the so-called 
prisoner's Mends, alias criminal's aids. The class of people, called 
DY courtesy the Philanthropists, have worked with no little enersy 
a oroad machinery, not only against capital punishment, but really 
against all punishments. From them the sentiment has had a 
wide diffusion, that crime is a mere disease or misfortune, deserv- 
iQg to be treated with medicine rather than with punishment ; 
and, to some extent, the idea has been conveyed, that the robber, 
thic^ and murderer^ have a sure passport to public sympathy. 
Now, what else could we expect, than that this class of operatives 
would be greatly increased P What is more natural than that the 
demand should create the supply P 

** And if the leniency of the courts has been a cause cooperating, 
that itself has had a cause. If the courts have been unduly lenient 
in the administration of the laws, it has doubtless been by yielding 
to a morbid public sentiment, which to them has seemed to re- 
quire it. And how has that sentiment been created P Either we 
oome to the conclusion that it is our spurious philanthropists that 
have added so manv recruits to the army tnat wars upon the 
peace, property, and lives of the community. At any rate, the fact 
that a time which has been distin^ished for unusual leniency in 
punishments, has been as distinguished for the increase of crime, 
18 a very effectual condemnation of the theory of those philan- 
thropists." — British Banner, 

"Abolition of the opfice op Lord-lieutevant 07 Ibs- 
LAND.— In the first place, the office of Lord-lieutenant is an 
anomaly for which the reason and justification ceased, when the 
modem improvements in locomotion, both by sea and land, made 
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the communication between London and Dublin as easy and 
regular as that between London and York. Secondly, the sepa- 
rate form of eovemment tends to divide the people of Lreltmd 
from the people of Great Britain, to keep up separate views, ideas» 
and sentiments, unfounded notions of an opposition of interests, 
mutual jealousy, ignorance, and estrangement. Thirdly, it in- 
volves a division of responsibility, a clashing of authorities, a 
confusion of jurisdictions, which impede the march of government^ 
and tend to weaken and retard it, when vigour and promptitude 
are of the most consequence, fourthly, the local government of 
Lreland tends more than any other cause we know of, to encou- 
rage that inveterate and fatal habit to which Lishmen of all classes 
and positions are so notoriously addicted, — the habit of leaning 
upon Grovemment in all their difficulties, instead of depending 
upon their individual resources, and relying upon themselves."— 
Ediidmrgh Review, 

Tee Convocation. — "I believe that there are formal and techni- 
cal difficulties attending the revival of the powers of Convocation) 
and the noble lord has &eady acknowledged that before it can act 
it must be remodelled : into these I will not enter. I will suppose 
that all such technicalities are overcome, all obstacles removed, 
her Majesty's advisers satisfied, her Majesty consenting, and 
Convocation called together; what woula follow? Great dis- 
appointment, or great excitement. What business is to. be 
despatched? Some would say 'the Liturgy requires revision. 
Some rubrics are inconsistent, and others uumtelligible.' If the 
assembling of Convocation were to end in the reconciliation of 
some coumcting rubrics, or in supplying the deficiency of others^ 
or even in the change of a few obsolete words or questionable 
phrases, the result would be little worth the cost of production. 
Thus far, then, you disappoint; go further, and you excite. If 
more were attempted, and the doctrine of the Prayer-book were 
touched, even with the lightest hand, a flame would be lighted 
up from one end of the country to the other. Where we have 
now a smothered fire, hotter perhaps than is agreeable, but still 
managable, we should raise a conflagration which it would require 
all her Majesty's prerogative to extinguish. Suppose, then, the 
Liturgy untouched, and nothing more attemptea than what We 
know to be desired by many members of the church — ^the issuing 
a declaration which should contradict a recent decision of the 
Privy Council, and define the eifect of baptism more exactly than 
it is defined in our articles. Would peace follow? Can we 
suppose that this would prove a healing measure ? I caqnpt* so 
interpret the spirit ^i the age as to beueve that the great body 
of the church, laity or clergy, are prepared to restrict the libcoty 
of opinion on matters hitherto unaecided, which our forefathers 
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have alws^s eiijoyed, and under which the ohorch has flonriahed 
for three hnndred jeaisJ'^&tewk of tie Areibitkop of CtmUrimrw 
in tie Houee of Lords, July I2ti, 1861. 



SECTION VL 

THE BBLATION OF CAUSB AND EFFECT— CONDITIONAL CAUSES. 

A CONDITIONAL cause is a oircumstance, or state of things, 
which is necessary to the production of an effect^ but 
which does not actively produce that efiPect 

Thus, if a man fall from his horse, it is a necessary con- 
dition that he should previously have been on his horse, 
otherwise he could not have fallen. If a man is hanged 
for forgery, the active or efficient cause of his being hanged 
ts the commission of the crime ; but if he had never learned 
to write, he could not have committed a forgery ; hence 
bis knowledge of writing is a necessary condition. 

As the condition does not thus actively^ or necessarily 
produce the effect, we do not usually use the words " con- 
ditional cause " and " eflfect^" but we say the " condition," 
and the ''sign."* Thus, a physician feels the pulse of his 
patient, to ascertain the state of his health ; the state of 
health is the condition, the state of the pulse is the sign. 
Now^ a man may be in a bad state of health, and yet his 
pulse may be regular : the existence of the condition is no 
proof of the existence of the sign. But if the pidse be irre- 
gular, it shows that the health is disturbed : the existence 
of the sign is a proof of the existence of the condition. 

So it is a necessaiy condition to the performance of any 
acty that the man who performs it should be alive. K^^ow 
then, if a will is produced of a date some years subse- 
quent to the death of the alleged testator, it proves that 
the will is a forgery. The man might have been alive 
without making a will, but he could not have made a will 
unless he had been alive. The condition must have 
preceded the consequent. 

1. This relation of condition and sign supplies us with 
varioui modes of reasoning. 

From the non-existence of the condition, we infer tlie 
non-exidence nf the consequent. 

* Or the condition and the consequent, or the antecedent and the consequent. 
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Qualifications^ ingtruments, and opportunities are neces- 
sary conditions to the performance of any act. If we 
prove the absence of these we prove the non-performance 
of tlie act. If a man has committed miurder, it is a neces- 
sary condition, that he should have been at the place when 
the murder was committed, and at the time the murder 
was committed. Now, if he can prove an alihi, (this word 
is Latin for elsewhere,) that is, if he can prove that he was 
at a distant place at the time the murder was committed, 
this proves that he did not commit the murder. The non- 
existence of the condition proves the non-existence of the 
sign. But you cannot reverse this rule. The existence of 
the condition will not of itself prove the existence of the 
sign ; for he might have been at the place where, and at 
the time when, i^e murder was committed, and yet mi^t 
not have committed the murder. It might have been com- 
mitted by some of his companions. 

Again, from the existence of the sign tre infer the exist- 
ence of the condition. 

Take the same instance. If a man is proved to h&ye 
committed a murder, it proves the condition, that he was 
at the place where, and at the time when, the murder was 
committed. But if it is proved that he did not commit 
the murder, that is in itself no proof that he was not 
present when the murder was committed. The non- 
existence of the sign is no proof of the non-existence of 
the condition. 

Sometimes it is contended in fevour of a proposed 
measure, that it is a necessary condition, i,e, a conditional 
cause, to some other measure of still greater importance. 

Thus the Earl of Shaftesbury advocated in the Honae <^ 
Lords the establishment of Lodging Houses for the poor, 
upon the groimd that domestic comfort is a necessazy con- 
dition to their intellectual and moral improvement. 

^ Could their Lordships suppose that these physical evik pvo- 
duced no mischievous moral consequences P He was aonj to 
have to inform them that the? produced the most fatal and deadjjy 
consequences. They generated habits of drinking — thej )ed to 
the overthrow of decency. Every function of nature was par- 
formed in pubUc — there was no retirement for any puipoi^e— lor 
ai^ purpose ;— there was no domestic education — nay, edneirtkA 
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itself was useless, if children returned to their homes to unlearn 
by example what they had learned elsewhere by precept. He 
ffrieyed to reflect that in these dens there could oe no aomestic 
training of that description which was more valuable than any 
other training — the training of the mother ; and that the want of 
such domestic training could not be compensated by any system 
of public education wnich could be devised. This (le saw daily. 
He had, as many of their lordships perhaps knew, been for some 
time connected with the ragged schools recently established in 
the metropolis. Most of the ragged children whom they saw 
about the streets attended those schools, and not, he trusted, 
without benefit. A young boy or girl received there useful 
lessons, but they returned to the single room, in which six fami- 
lies might be residing, without any regard to the restraints which 
were necessary for a social, moral, and religious life ; and they 
lost, in one hour, all the decent impressions which they had gained 
in the previous six. Until this source of evil were removed, all 
your hopes to improve the morals of your people, all your efl^orts 
to give them a useful and religious education, will be vain. You 
must stop this welling fountain of disaster, if you would carry 
into execution the benevolent and provident views which you, in 
common with all who have property to protect, entertain towards 
the lower class." 

Dr. Hamilton uses the same kind of argument in his 
Sermon upon early closing the shops in London : — 

" Vainly, my friends, shall we multiply the means of rational 
instruction if we do not shorten the hours of labour. Vainly 
shall libraries and reading rooms hold out their attractions, and 
vainly shall popular lectures and polytechnic exhibitions keep 
open till late at night, unless, along with the lecture or the show, 
we give the leisure to look and listen. And vainly shall kind- 
hearted tradesmen treat their hands to an occasional holiday 
evening, in order to visit some instructive sight or hear some 
appropriate address, — ^unless the boon be prolonged and perpetua- 
tea : unless time be afforded to follow up the study, or drink 
again the stream they have once tasted." 

By a similar mode of reasoning we sometimes adduce 
a precept to prove a doctrine, the truth of which seems 
a necessary condition to the justice of the command. 
Thus the commands of Sciipture to repent, believe, obey, 
imply as a necessary condition that man has the power to 
repent, believe and obey. The threatenings of punishment 
imply as a necessary condition that man is a free agent ; 
gtherwiae he could pot justly incur punishment. So Arch^ 

F 
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bishop Whately cites an injunction to almsgiving aa A 
scriptural authority for the institution of property : — 

" It is plain from this, and from many other such injunotioiiB 
of the apostles, that they did uot intend to destroy, among Chris* 
tians, the security of property which leads to the distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor. Eor, their exhortations to the rich, 
to be kind and charitable to the poor, would have been absuid, 
if they had not allowed that any of their people should be ricL 
And there could be no such thing as charity in giving anything to 
the poor, if it were not left to each man's free choice, to give or 
.spend what is his own. Indeed, nothing can be called your own, 
which you are not left free to dispose of as you will. The very 
nature of charity implies that it must be voluntary ; for no one 
can be properly said to fftpe anything that he has no power to 
withhold.'' — Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 

2. You will observe, that much erroneous reasoning bai 
taken place &om confounding the conditional with the 
active cause. 

In cases where a number of causes, some active, and 
some only conditional, conspire to produce the same efieot, 
it is not always easy to distinguish between the active and 
the conditional causes. This difficulty is often experienced 
in the investigation of historical facts. Thus, it has been 
said that the Keformation was the cause of all the wars in 
Germany in the fifteenth century. The Reformation was 
certainly a condition, for if there had been no Beformatioii, 
there could have been no fighting about it But it was 
only the condition, the active cause of those wars was the in- 
terference of those hostile parties, who would not allow tho 
people to follow the convictions of their own judgments. 

In the following argument the existence of the oonditioD 
is insisted on as essential to the consequent. 

" No man will excel in his profession if he thinks himself above 
it ; and commerce will never flourish in any country where com* 
merce is not respected. Commerce flourished in *!ESn^land« be- 
cause there a merchant was respected, and was thon^t worthy 
of the highest honour his country could bestow. Commerce new 
nourished in France, because there it was despised; and the oha* 
racter of un riche bottrgeois, a rich citizen, was the character wludi 
their dramatic writers were fond of introducing as the subject of 
ridicule. Commerce will never flourish in a country where young 
men, whose fathers are barely able to maintain a genteel appear- 
ance, think it beneath their rank to enter a counting-hoiUM. and 
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prefer sastaining the character of segar-smoking loungers. Com- 
merce will never flourish in a country where property acquired 
by iiidustiT is considered less deserving of respect than property 
acquired oy inheritance. Commerce will never flourish in a 
country where men in business, instead of bringing up their sons 
to the same business, think it more respectable to send them to 
professions. Commerce will never flourish in a country where 
- men, as soon as thev get a few thousand pounds by trade, are 
onxious to get out of £ade, and to mix with the society of the 
fiflhionable world.'' — Lectures on Commerce. 

3. This principle of reasoning is used very extensively 
in the examination of evidence adduced in our Courts 
of Law. Sometimes parties are accused of crimes, to the 
perpetration of which there were no witnesses. Their guilt 
is inferred from the circumstances of the case. This is 
called "circumstantial evidence," and sometimes "pre- 
sumptive evidence," as the guilt is presumed from the cir- 
cumstances adduced. Some lawyers have maintained that 
circomstautial evidence is more conclusive than direct 
evidence, as there is no danger from the perjury of the 
witnesses. But others have thought differently. No certain 
rules can be given for circumstantial evidence. Each cause 
must depend upon itself. The reader will remember, that 
within a short period, several atrocious criminals have been 
convicted upon circumstantial evidence. 

The following are some general remarks on this kind of 
evidence : — 

" The force and effect of circumstantial evidence depend 
upon its incompatibility with, and incapability oi^ explana^ 
tion or solution upon any other supposition than that of 
the truth of the fact which it is adduced to prove ; the 
mode of argument resembling the method of demonstra- 
tion by the reductio ad absurdum,'* 

" These circumstances may be considered under the heads 
of-^motives to crime, — declarations indicative of inten- 
tion, — ^preparations for the commission of crime, — pos- 
eeflBion of the fruits of crime, — ^refusal to account for 
appearances of suspicion, or tmsatisfaotory explanations 
<^ such appearances, — evidence indirectly confessional, — 
and the suppression, destruction, simulation, and &.brica- 
tion of evidence." 

?2 
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^ The prindpui fiicts of circuinstantial eridence, of an 
external character, relate to questions of identity, — (1) of 
person ; (2) of things ; (3^ of hand-writing : and (i) of 
time ; but there must neoesssarilr be a number of isolated 
&urts which admit of no more specific daasification.*' 

'' Since an action without a motive would be an efifect 
without a cause, a presumption is created in &TOQr of in- 
nocence firom the absence of all apparent inducement to 
the commission of the imputed oti^nce. But the inyesti- 
lOition of human motives is often a matter of great diffi* 
culty firom their latency or remoteness ; and experienco 
shows that aggravated crimes are sometimes committed 
firom very slight causes, and occasionally even without any 
apparent or diseovenible motive. This particular pre- 
sumption would therefore seem to be applicable only to 
cases where the sniilt of the individual is involved in doubt : 
and the consideration for the jury in general is rather 
whether upon the other parts of the evidence the party 
accused has committed the crime, than whether he had 
any adequate motive.** 

" Since fidsehood. concealment, flight, and other like 
acts, are generally regarded as indications of conscious giult, 
it naturallv follows that the absence of these marks of 
mental emotion, and stiU more a voluntary sunender to 
justice, when the party had the opportunity of conoaal- 
ment or flight, must be considered as leading to the 
opposite presumption ; and these considerations are fire- 
quently urged with just effect as indicative of innooenoe ; 
but the force of the latter circumstance may be weakeoed 
by the consideration that the party has been the object <rf 
diligent pursuit. It must be also reriembered, that fl^t 
and other similar indications of fe^ur may be referable to 
guilt of another and less penal character than that iavolfed 
in the particular charge." 

'^ If it be proved that a party charged with crime has 
been placed in circumstances which commonly operate as 
inducements to commit the act in question,— that he has 
so far yielded to the operation of those inducementB as to 
have manifested the disposition to commit the partioolar 
crime, — ^that he has possessed the requisite means ancl 
opportunities of ef^cting the object of his wishee^—that 
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recently after the commission of the act he has become 
possessed of the fruits or other consequential adyantageu 
of the crime, — if he be identified with the corpus delicti 
by any conclusive mechanical circumstances, as by the 
impressions of his footsteps, or the discovery of any article 
of his apparel or property at or near the scene of the 
crime, — ^if there be relevant appearances of suspicion, con- 
nected with his conduct, person, or dress, and such as he 
might reasonably be presumed to be able to account for, 
but which nevertheless he cannot or will not explain, — if 
he be put upon his defence recently after the crime, under 
strong circumstances of adverse presiunption, and cannot 
show where he was at the time of its commission, — if he 
attempt to evade the force of those circumstances of pre- 
sumiption by &lse or incredible pretences, or by endeavours 
to evade or pervert the course of justice by conduct in- 
consistent with the supposition of his innocence, — the con- 
currence of all or of many of these cogent circumstances, 
unopposed by facts leading to a counter presumption, 
naturally, reasonably, and satisfactorily establishes the 
moral certainty of his guilt, — ^if not with precisely the same 
kind of assurance as if he had been seen to commit the 
deed, at least with all the assurance which the nature of the 
case and the vast majority of human actions admit. In 
such circumstances we are justly warranted in adopting, 
without qualification or reserve, the conclusions to which, 
'by a broad, general, and comprehensive view of the facts, 
and not relying upon minute circumstances with respect to 
which there may be some source of error,' the mind is thus 
naturally and inevitably conducted, and in regarding the 
application of the sanctions of penal law as a mere corol- 
lary. Nor can any practice be more absurd and unjust, 
than that perpetuated in some modem codes, which, while 
they admit of proof by circumstantial evidence, inconsis- 
tently denies to it its logical and ordinary consequences." — 
WiWs Principles of Circumstantial Evidence. 

It may be observed that the conclusiveness of circum- 
stantial evidence does not depend upon the force of any one 
circumstance, but upon the strength of the whole waited. 
If we see a man coming out of a house, with blood on his 
clothefl^ that is no proof that he has committed murder. 
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There ^re many other ways in which his drees may have 
become bloody. But if we enter the house> and find there 
a person who has the appearance of haying been recently 
murdered, this causes the former indiyidual to become 
suspected. If, again, you iind the hat of this person in 
the house of the murdered man ; and when this person is 
apprehended, he denies ever having been in the house ; 
and, moreover, you find concealed in his dress some pro- 
perty proved to have belonged to the man who was 
muitlereil ; — now, piittiiig these and similar circumstances 
together, you may have suificient proof of the prisoner's 
guilt ; for although you might easily assign other causes 
for any one of these circumsttuices separately, you cannot 
assigu sufficient causes to accoimt for them all, except on 
the supposition that the prisoner is the man who has com- 
mitted the crime. In ct\ses of this kind the prisoner's 
counsel exercises his ingtmuity in assigning other causes to 
account for these criminating appeturances. And some 
barristers think themselves justified in doing tliii^ even 
after the prisoner has confessed his guilt. Lawyers of 
high sttmding have declared that such conduct is uot^ in 
their judgment, a violation of pnyfe^sional morality. 

It must also be observeti, %\mt if the circumstances 
brought in evidenco against a prisoner can he aceownUi 
for on any other suppasitwH than his guilt, he is entitled 
to an acquittal. The evidence must piwe, not merely 
that he may be guilty, but tluvt he must be gnUty. The 
circumstances ailducoii must be wholly incompatible with 
the supposition that ho is innix^eut, anil incapable of ex- 
planation upon any otlter h.Y|K)thesis than that of his 
guilt. It is upon this kind of evidonce that most crimi- 
nals are convicted. As crimes are usutUly committed in 
secret, witnesses can nu*ely bo obtained, and circumstantial 
evidence is the only evidence that can Ih) adduced ; and 
Providence seems always to have anunged tliat all great 
crimes shall in this way l>e brought to light Plans hatched 
with consummate ingenuity, and in profound secreoyy have 
in their execution boon attended with some slight oversigbti 
which has supplied a thread by which the whole plot has 
been unravelled. True, some jMirsons couYicte<l upon cir* 
eumstantiid evidence havu ailerwardslioou pi'ovodto bo inuo- 
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cent ; so also persons conyictcd upon direct OTideucc; have 
afterwards been proved to be innocent If, on the one 
hand, circumstances may seem to warrant an erroneous 
conclusion, on the other hand you may have mistaken or 
perjiired witnesses. 

i. Circumstantial eyidence is also employed by theo- 
logians. 

Under this principle of reasoning we may class Paley*H 
fforcB Paulinas y and similar works, designed to prove the 
authenticity of the sacred writings. This work of Palcy 
18 confined to the consideration of the Acts and the Epi- 
stles. It does not attempt to prove they are genuine, but 
to prove they are not forgeries. The result is the same, but 
the mode of reasoning is different It is presumed that 
some party has accused these books of being forgeries; 
^nd the reasoning is to show, by circumstantial evidence, 
that the accusation is not true. The evidence is derived 
from the writings themselves, and rests upon the inci- 
dental ooinoidenoes that occur between the "Acts of the 
Apostles" and the " Epistles.** The following example is 
taken from Paley : — 

" In the Acts of the Apostles, in the sixteenth chapter, and at 
the first verse, we are told that Paul 'came to Derbe and Lystra: 
and, behold, a certain disciple was there, named Tunotheus, the 
son of a certain woman, wuich was a Jewess, and believed ; but 
his father was a Ghreek.' In the epistle before us, in the first 
chapter, and at the foiurth and fifth verses, St. Paul writes to 
Timothy thus : ' Greatly desiring to see thee, beimr mindful of 
thy tears, that I may be filled with joy ; when I call to remem* 
bnmoe the unfeigned faith that is m thee, which dwelt first ia 
thj grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunices and I am per* 
suaded that in thee also.' Here we have a fair, unforced example 
a coincidence. In the history Timothy was the ' son of a Jewess 
UuU believed:' in the epistle 8t. Paul appjlauds *i\iQ faith which 
dwelt in his mother Eunice.' In the history it is said of tho 
iBiother, ' that she was a Jewess, and beheved :' of the father, 
' that he was a Greek.' Now when it is said of the mother alone 
Uhat she beheved,' the father being nevertheless mentioned in 
the same s^tence, we are led to suppose of the father that he 
did not beUeve, that is, either that ne was dead, or that he re- 
mained unconverted. Agreeably hereunto, whilst praise Is 
bestowed in the epistle upon one parent, and upon her sincerity in 
the faith, no notice is taken of the other. The mention of the 
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grandmother is the addition of a circumstance not found in the 
history; but it is a drcomstance which, as well as the names of 
the parties, might natarally be expected to be known to the 
apostle, though overlooked by his historian." 

A new edition of Paley's Horae FaulincB has reoentlj 
been published by the Religious Tract Society, with laige 
additions, by the Rev. T. R Birks, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. We take the following example from 
Mr. Birks : — 

« 2 Tim. iv. 13, 21. * The doak that I left at Troas with 
Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the bo<^, but 
especially the parchments.* 

" * Do thy dili^nce to come before winter.' 

" The deep and touching significance of this direction, however 
trivial it ma;^ seem, has been beautifully explained by Mons. 
Gaussen, in ms Theopneustia. 

" ' During near thirty years he had been poor, in labours more 
abundant than others, m stripes above measure bevond them, in 
prisons more frequent than they : of the Jews he had ^ve times 
received forty stripes save one, thrice he had been beaten witii 
rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, in joumeyings often, Ib 

Eerils at sea, in towns, in deserts, among the heathen, and among 
is own countrymen, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
cold and nakeoness, with the care of all the churches. He was 
now Paul the aged, and in his last prison at Rome, expecting the 
sentence of death, and ready to be offered ; he had fought a jgood 
fight, finished his course, aiid kept the faith. Even his friends 
had shrunk from him on his first arraignment ; only Luke was 
with him, the rest had left or forsaken hun ; the winter was about 
to set in, and in the chilly dun^ns of Rome he was in want of 
his cloak, which he had left with Carpus at Troas, two hundred 
leagues away. The writer was himself in Rome last year, at the 
commencement of November ; and with what vivid rc^ty, nnder 
the influence of the evening cold, could he imagine tne aged 
apostle in the dungeons of the Capitol, dictating the last ofms 
letters, regretting tne absence of his cloak, and begging Tbnolhy 
to bring it before winter.' 

''In another view, these passages bear the same impress of 
reality. The i^stle had wintered at Nicopolis, journeyed north- 
ward early in the spring, dismissed Titus to Dalmatia, crossed 
Macedonia by the Egnatian Way to Neapolis, and embarked for 
Troas ; proceeded to Miletus, and in that neighbourhood been 
seized, examined, and sent off to Rome, from whence he writes 
to Timothy, in time for him to return, but only with aspecMiy 
journey, before winter sets in again. llVom this outlhie> deduced 
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by a careful comparison of many scattered hints, about what time 
would he have passed through Troas P Most probably, about the 
month of May. How natural for him to leaye his cloak behind, 
when the summer months were now begun, and especially if he 
purposed to return by the same route, so as to winter in Thrace 
or Macedonia ! Yet, as Mr. Biley has justly observed, ' there 
is no allusion to the season in the first letter to Timothy ; no 
allusion to the proposed return to Asia after the winter, m that 
to Titus; no allusion to the winter at Nicopolis, or to the 
second interview with Timothy, in the present letter. The 
harmony is as completely hidden below the surface as it could 
possibly be !* " 

A similar work has been published by the Rev. J. J. 
Blunt, B.D. Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, en- 
titled, " Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings both of 
the Old and New Testament, an Argument of their Vera- 
city." We take an example from this work : — 

" Towards the end of the famine caused by this drought, Elijah 
is commanded by God to 'get him to Zarephaih, which belongeth 
to Zidon, and dwell there ;' where a widow woman was to sustain 
him.* He goes : finds the woman ^thering sticks near the gate 
of the city ; and asks her to fetch hun a little water and a morsel 
of bread. She replies, ' As the Lord thy God liveth, I have not 
fk cake, but an lumdful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil m & 
erase : and, behold, I am gathering two sticks, that I may go in 
and dress it for me and mv son, that we may eat it, and die. f 

** This widow-woman, tnen, it seems, dwelt at Zarephafhy or 
Sarepta, which belongeth to Zidon, Now, from a passage in the 
book of Joshua,! we learn that the district of Zidon, in the divi- 
sion of the lana of Canaan, fell to the lot of Asher. Let us, 
then, turn to the thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, where 
Moses blesses the tribes, and see the character he gives of this 
part of the country : ' Of Asher he said^ Let Asher be blessed 
with children ; let him be acceptable to bis brethren, and let him 
dip Ids foot in oil;'^ indicating the fature fertility of that region, 
and the nature of its orincipu crop. It is likely, therefore, that 
at the end of a dearth of three years and a half, oil should be 
found there, if anywhere. Yet this symptom of truth occurs once 
more as an ingredient in a miraculous history — for the oil was 
made not to fau till the rain came. The incident itself is a very 
minute one ; and minute as it is, only discovered to be a coinci- 
dence by the juxtaposition of several texts from several books ot 
Scripture. It would require a very circumspect forger of the 

• 1 Kings xvii. 9. t 1 Kinffs xvii. 12. 

% Joth. xiz. 28. § Deut. xxxiii. 24. 

f3 
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uUxtj to introduoe the mention of the oil ; and when he had iniro- 
dwied it, not to be tempted to betraj himself by throwing out 
some alight hint why he nad done so. 

The same coincidences are observable in the Gospel his- 
tories, ** In every narrative," observes Paley, " we peroeive 
simplicity and imdesignedness, — the air and the language 
of reality. When we compare the different narratives 
together, we find them so varying as to repel all suspicion 
of confederacy ; so agreeing under this variety, as to show 
that the accounts had one real transaction for their common 
foundation; often attributing different actions and dis- 
courses to the Person whose history, or rather memoirs of 
whose history, they profess to relate ; yet actions and d»- 
courses so similar as very much to bespeak the same charao* 
ter, which is a coincidence that, in such writers as thej were^ 
could only be the consequence of their writing from &ct, 
and not from imagination." — Evidencei of Christianity, 

I know of no better mode of training the reasoning 
faculties than the perusal of works like these. — They re- 
quire not extensive information nor profound thinking. 
The mode of reasoning is ^uniliar to the apprehension of a 
child. It is reasoning made easy. At the same time^ the 
£EU)ts investigated are very interesting, and the lessotiB 
acquired are of the utmost importance. The circum- 
stances of each case, too, have so much similarity with the 
transactions of ordinary life, as to give an aptitude for 
discussing the affairs of daily occurrence. The reader will 
observe that all this reasoning is founded on the becond 
rule of circumstantial evidence ; that is, from the^flfxistence 
of the sign we prove the existence of the condition ; <*, as 
it has been otherwise expressed, the existence of the con- 
sequent proves the existence of the antecedent. Upon the 
supposition that these writings are forgeries, the circum- 
stances mentioned could not have occiured. We know this 
from our own common sense, and from our knowledge of 
human nature and of human a£&irs. Upon the sappoBH 
tion that these writings are genuine, these circumstances 
would naturally occur ; and hence, from the existence of 
the sign, we prove the existence of the condition. 

5. Circumstantial evidence is employed too with refer- 
ence to the affairs of ordinary life. 
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Banken, tnerchtuits, and traders judge by this kind of 
eridenve of the solvency and responsibility of the parties 
with whom they deal. The actual amount of a man's pro- 
perty is probably known only to himself. His standing on 
the eichange or in the market will depend upon his per- 
sonal character, his buaness habits, his conformity to esta- 
blished rules, and the extent to which he practises those 
moral Tirtuea which are known to be the surest guide to 
wealth. We are told that " it is of great importance to a 
banker to have an ample knowledge of the means and 
transactions of his customers. The customer, when he opens 
his account, will give him some information on this sub- 
ject. The banker will afterwards get information from bin 
own books. The amount of transactions that his customer 
passes through hia current account, will show the extent of 
his biisinesa. The amount of his daily balance will show if 
he has much ready oash. The extent and character of the 
bills he offers for discount, wiU show if he trust large 
amounts to individual houses, and if these are respectable. 
On the other hand, the bills his oustomer may accept to 
other parties, and hia payments, will show the class of 
pec^le with whom he deals, or who are in the habit of 
giving him credit."* Another banker observes that, "Nest 
in importance to a study of hia accounts, the habits and 
Aamcta of a client are deserving of your attentive con- 
Hdantion. If a man's style of living, for example, becomes 
extravagant, ami he gives himself over to excess, you ean- 
i TK* too promptly apply the curb, however regular the 
'MOSMitions upon hia ac::ouiit may seem."i' 

Sow, this ja judging from circimistantial evidence. By 

me kind of evidence we are guided in our domestic 

gationa. In this mode of reasonii^ we jndge of the 

if our servants, of the truthfulness of our children, 

my other transactions connected with family 

t By this mode too we often judge of the sin- 

' ' da, and of the character of public men. 

99 fiimish us n'ith a good many instances 

I wrong judgmente founded on circum- 
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a wish that comes with us from the womb and never leaves m till 
we go into the grave —is the cause of wealth being saved and 
accumulated." — Maccullock, 

"It is the interest of every master that the persons in his 
employment should be contented with their position, and feel a 
pride m everything which contributes to the success of the esta* 
blishment of which they form a part. The mere labourer for hire, 
who has no interest in his work beyond the performance of a con- 
tract, for which he is to obtain a certain amount of wages, will 
not be the same zealous workman as the man who brines to has 
work a feeling of anxiety to perform it in a manner wnieh will 
redound the most to the credit of the master who employs him." 
— The Responsibilities of Employers. (Pickering.) 

2. The doctrine of final causes enters largely into the 
science of Natural Theology. 

From the adaptation of certain arrangements to answer 
certain purposes, we infer that these arrangements were 
designed to answer these purposes. Thus, the eye is adapted 
for seeing : we infer it was made to answer that purpose. 
And so we argue respecting hearing, and of all the other 
animal functions. You may see a large enumeration of 
similar instances in Paley's Natural Theology, and in the 
Bridgewater Treatises. 

From the manifold proofs of design in the world, we 
infer the existence of a Designer. These efiects denote 
intelligence, and hence we infer the existence of an Intel- 
ligent Cause. 

** He that planted the ear, shall he not hearP he that formed 
the eye, shall he not see P He that chastiseth the heathen, shaH 
not he correct ? he that teacheth man knowledge, shall not Im; 
know P " — Fsalm xciv. 9, 40. 

*' But to i^oceed to show that in all science there was evidence 
of a Grod. Take a fount of types, and scatter them over the floor 
of Exeter-hall ; would they arrange themselves into the shape 
and order of Milton's 'Paradise Lost,' or one of Shakspeaie's 
plays ? Certainly not ; but if, on the other hand, they found them 
arranged in the composing-stick in the shape and order of eithtf 
the one or the other, would not the natural inference be, that it 
had been done by some person who had first designed the work, 
and then carried that design into execution P Or if a man who 
had never seen a watch, found one in the desert, and on openin|[ 
it discovered its wheels and cranks all workii^ . together, ftnS 
some oi them apparently in opposition to each other, yet aU 
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eombiiiing^ to show the hour of the day— would he not infer that 
lome ingenious and contriving person had been at work arranging 
all this delicate and complicated machinery for a definite result r 
Again, if you took all the bricks of which London was composed 
and heaped them together, they would be bricks, but nothing 
more ; but when they were arranged and built up into buildings 
like that hall, into houses, streets, and squares, then there was 
evidence of design and aim. So with the universe; from the 
largeet star that shone in the firmament to the minutest insect 
that floated in the sunbeam — ^in everything — the evidences oC 
design were so various, so clear, so magnificent, so grand, that 
that man who would still say, ' There is no Author here, all is 
chance,' must be blind or mad — as the Psalmist said, it was * the 
fool who said in his heart. There is no God.' * * * * In the human 
eye, which, while lighting us on our way, was made capable of 
receiving the most j^easurable impressions from external objects 
— the ear, which, while performing its duty of warning us of 
danger, was made also the storehouse of the most exquisite 
sounds-— the taste, which, while pressing us to eat, gave us satis- 
faction and delight in eating — the muscles of the Dody, which, 
while designed with the greatest strength, combined with that, 
strength the greatest lightness and the utmost symmetry and 
elegance of form — all tms, the Atheist would tell you, was tht; 
result of mere accident ; but the Christian said : * All this proves 
the design of a wise, a beneficent, and an omnipotent God.' So 
with everything in animal life, the wing of the bird, the cell of 
the bee, the adaptation of everythinff to its use and purpose, all 
was indicative of the same great aesign. * * * * Take another 
feet from science. During the months of June, July, and August, 
the rise in the temperature of the day was so great, that if the 
heat continued to increase from nine to twelve in the morning, at 
the same rate as it increased from six to nine, every green tmng 
would be scorched, and the atmosphere would be unbearable. 
How was this heat modified P "Water, in process of conversion 
into steam, absorbed heat, and in summer, as the sun rose higher 
in the heavens, the heat of its rays converted the dew-drops on 
the flowers and the little pools of water on the ground into 
steam, and the heat was carried off by it. Again, when the sun 
went down, excessive cold was prevented by another arrange- 
ment. Those mists which the sun had taken up in the morning 
to keep the day cool, were again condensed at night into dew, 
and water going back from the state of steam to water gave out 
heat, and thus the night was made" warm. And in winter, the 
rapid increase of cold was prevented by the frosts, which, by 
converting water into ice, compelled it to pass off its superabun- 
dant caloric into the atmosphere, which was thus warmed by it." 
— Dr, Cwmming^i Sermon on God in Science, 
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3. From the manifestation of cei*tain attributes or qua- 
lities in the works of Creation and Providence, we infer the 
existence of these attribtUes and qualities in the Intelligent 
Cause. 

Hence we demonstrate the power, wisdom, goodness, and 
other attributes of God. Thus we prove the goodness ot 
God by facts showing that the works of nature are so con- 
structed as to produce pleasure as well as utility to his 
intellectual creatures. 

" Nevertheless, he left not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness." — Acts xiv. 17. 

" But why was man so constituted, as to recjuire food P Is 
not the obvious answer to be found in that Divine benevolence 
by which enjoyment is spread so largely over all Hfe P There can 
be no question of the resources of Omnipotence; man might 
have been formed with no more necessity for food than the flower. 
But all know that food is capable of giving pleasure, and by this 
daily necessity a general pleasure was constantly combined with 
existence." 

" He who made the organs of nutrition might have adapted 
them to any food, or anv food to them. Or he might have made 
but one species of fooo, or made that one repu^ive, and yet 
nutritious. Yet, what is the reahty P He has given us food in 
astonishing variety, generally under forms of great beauty, and 
universally pleasing to the taste. But he has not merely diver- 
sified the necessary subsistence of man, and thus met the diversi- 
fied climates of the globe ; but he has given luxuries, unessential 
to the actual support of man : the syrups of the East, the spices 
of the South, the rich fruitage of the West, the refreshing pro- 
ducts of Southern Europe; the lemon, the orange, the meiODi 
and the vine, salutary luxuries in their own climates, delicious 
luxuries in all. 

"But now to take the world of vegetation in another aspect, 
and perhaps the most distinctly evidential of the Divine goodwill 
to man, — ^the beauty of the vegetable kingdom." 

"The process of the fruit-tree is almost a succession of beauty; 
from the sprmging foliage, the bud, the blossom, the form^ firuit, 
to the ripened colouring. In all the loveliness of nature I know 
nothing lovelier than the orchard of our own country, under the 
varying lights of leaves and colour, of spring, summer, and 
autumn." 

" But another enjoyment still remains for man, — in the FBA- 
6RANCE of the vegetable world. Vegetation is almost the only 
source of fragrance, and yet how copious, how constant, and how 
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^quisite is its enjo^ent I Who has not owned the delight of 
the morning air, as it comes freshened from the field ? Who has 
not felt the cool odours of the forest, as he walks under its shade, 
while the sun is blazing abroad P Or, when the day goes down, 
who has not enjoyed the sudden sweetness of the fiotoers beginning 
to breathe under the dew ? or, at night-fall, has not scented the 
netiHnown hav, and felt all this as a pleasure distinct from all 
others ; or which even more than pleases, awakening a finer sen- 
sibility than of sight, and seeming to soothe, and perhaps even to 
purify, the mind r 

"But there is still an immense region of the vegetable king- 
dom which yet more strongly marks the Divine design of human 
happiness. — ^The whole boundless race of flowers; whose chief 
conceivable purpose is for the enjovmeut of the human sense. 
Such subjects as those are familiar, out not trifling. Our Lord 
himself did not disdain to recall our thoughts to those works of 
his Almighty Father : * Behold the lilies of the field, — Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.' " — Dr, Croly*s 
Sermons. 

4. The doctrine of final causes also enters largely into our 
reasonings on the nature and character of the human mind, 
and on the circumstances by which we are surrounded. 

From the properties, or qualities, or faculties of the mind, 
we infer the existemce of a corresponding design. Man has 
a capacity for being happy — we infer he was designed to be 
happy. Man has a capacity for acquiring knowledge — ^we 
infer he was designed to acquire knowledge. Man has 
feelings and capacities adapted for society— we infer he was 
designed to live in society. Man has faculties and capa- 
cities adapted for an immortal state of existence — ^we infer 
he 'is destined to be immortal. 

'* The Creator has put forth in his gifts a magnificence which 
should impress our hearts. What variety in those affectionate 
sentiments, of the delights of which our natures are susceptible ! 
Without going out of the family circle, I enumerate filial piety, 
fraternal affection, friendship, love, and parental tenderness. 
These different sentiments can all exist equally in our hearts, and 
80 far from weakening, each tends to give vigour and intensity to 
the other." 

" The destiny of all the inferior orders that surround us, appears 
to terminate npon the earth. Ours alone is evidentlv not accom- 
plished here. The animals, exempt from vice, incapaole of virtue, 
experience, in ceasing to live, neither hopes nor regrets. They 
die ^hout the foresight of death. Man, in the course of an 
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a^tated Hfe, degrades kimself by follies and vices, or honours, 
himself by generous and useful actions. Bjemembrances, loves, 
ties, in countless forms, twine about Lis heart. He is torn, in 
agony, from beings for whom he has commenced an affection that 
he feels might be eternal. Persecuted for his virtue, proscribed 
for his wisdom and courage, calumniated- for his most conscien- 
tious acts, he turns to heaven a fixed look of confidence and hope. 
Has he nothing to perform beyond death ? Has the Author of 
nature forgotten his justice, only in completing his most perfect 
work? 

" Our immortality is a necessary consequence of the existence 
of God. Let us not wander astray in vain discussions, which, 
with our present faculties, we can never master, such as relate to 
the nature of the soul. It is enough for me that there is a Grod. 
Yirtue in misfortune must have hopes which do not terminate in 
the tomb." — Tke Art of being Happy, 

5, In the same way, from the attributes, qualities, and 
capacities of the animal creation, we infer the design or 
final cause of their creation. 

''All the wonderful instincts of animals, whidi, in my humble 
opinion, are proved beyond a doubt, and the belief in which has 
not decreased with the increase of science and investigation, — aD 
these instincts are given them only for the combination or pre- 
servation of their species. If they had not 'these instincts, tney 
would be swept off the earth in an instant. This bee, that under- 
stands architecture so well, is as stupid as a pebble-stone, out of 
his own particular business of making honey ; and, with all his 
talents, he only exists that boys may eat his labours, and poets 
sing about them. Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias, A peasant 
rin of ten years old puts tne whole republic to death with a 
fittle smoke; their palaces are turned mto candles, and every 
clergyman's wife makes mead-wine of the honey ; and there is an 
end of the glory and wisdom of the bees I Whereas, man has 
talents that nave no sort of reference to his existence; and with- 
out which, his species might remain upon earth in the same safety 
as if they had them not. The bee works at that particular angM 
which saves most time and labour ; and the boasted edifice he il 
constructing is only for his t%'^ : but Somerset house, and Blen^ 
heim, and uie Louvre, have nothing to do with breeding. Spic 
poems, and Apollo Belvideres, and Venus de Medicis, have nothing 
to do with hving and eating. We might have discovered pig- 
nuts without the Royal Societj, and gathered acorns withoi^ 
reasoning about curves of the mnth order. The immense super- 
fluity of talent given to man, which has no bearing upon ammal 
life, which has nothing to do with the mere preservation of exis^ 
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ence, is one veiy distingtiishing ciroumstance in this comparison. 
There is no other animal but man to whom mind appears to be 
gpiven for any oiker purpose than the preservation of body/' — 
Sydney Smitita Sketches of Moral Fhihaophy. 

The following argument; from the relation of final cause 
and effect^ has been adyanoed in &.your of sporting : — 

" As Nature, with a liberal but not lavish hand, has bestowed 
on her offsj^ring those powers and propensities only, which their 
own necessities, or the general order and economy of the system 
require; the gtfts of scent to the hound, swiftness to the grey- 
hound, and sagacity to the pointer, denote the use which she 
intended man to make of these animals; and, therefore, the 
diversions in question are justifiable, as fulfilling the intentions 
of Nature herself." — Questiofu in Political Economy, 

6. It is a principle of moral philosophers, that the final 
cause or motive of an action forms the moral character of 
the action. 

" That the moral quality of the action resides in the intention^ is 
evident from various considerations. 

"By reference to the intention, we inculpate or exculpate 
others, or ourselves, without any respect to the happiness or 
misery actually produced. Let the result of an action be what 
it may, we hold a man guilty simply on the ground of intention^ 
or, on the same ground, we hold nim innocent. Thus, also, o( 
ourselves. We are conscious of ffuilt or of innocence, not from 
the result of an action, but from the intention by which we werq 
actuated. 

•*We always distinguish between being the instrument of 
good, and intending it. We are grateful to one who is the cause 
of good, not in the proportion of the amount effected, but of the 
amount intended." 

"As the riffht and wrong of an action reside in the intention, 
it is evident, that, where an action is intended, though it be not 
actually performed, that intention is worthy of praise or blame^ 
as truly as the action itself, provided the action itself be wholly 
out of our power. Thus God rewarded David for intending to 
build the temple, though he did not permit him actually to build 
it. So, he who intends to murder another, though he may fail to 
execute his purpose, is, in the sight of God, a murderer. The 
meditation upon wickedness with pleasure, comes under the same 
condemnation. 

"As the right or wrong exists in the intention, wherever a 
particular intention is essential to virtuous action, the perform- 
ance of the external act^ without that intention is destitute of 
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the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound to obey his parents, 
with the intention of thus manifesting his love and gratitude. If 
he do it from fear, or from hope of gain, the act is destitute of 
the virtue of filial obedience, and becomes merely the result of 
passion or self-interest. And thus our Saviour charges upon the 
Jews the want of the proper intention, in all their dealings with 
pod. *I know you,' said he, *that ye have not the lave of God 
in you/ " — Way land's Elements of Moral Science, 

7. Under this head of final cause and efiect, we may 
class those reasonings that are designed to prove the object 
or design of the laws of ancient nations. 

Montesquieu's " Spirit of Laws," and Michaelis's " Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of Moses," are full of reasonings of 
this description. In cases when a legislator has not him- 
self stated the object of his laws, their design can he gathered 
only from a consideration of the nature of the enactments 
in connexion with the character of the people among whom 
they were promulgated. In his pamphlet on " Marriage 
with the Sister of a Deceased Wife," Dr. Croly has made 
some striking remarks on " The Mosaic Code." 

"The first years of the Jewish people had been spent in con- 
tact with Synan and Arabian life. ' A Svrian ready to peri^ was 
thy father.' From this school of the harshest and most prejudiced 
habits of the East, they were eiven into the hands of the ]^p- 
tian, the most subtle, artificis^, and superstitious nation of the 
ancient world. The Jews, in the course of four centuries^ 
naturally acquired the habits of both. But, when about to be 
formed mto a new nation in Palestine, the first step of their Moral 
Code was, to purify the national spirit ; to extinguish all the evil, 
that could be extmguished ; and to qualify all that was beyond 
extinction. 

" The h,w of Blood-revenge appears to have been universal in 
Western Asia and Arabia. By this law, the man who killed 
another, even by accident, was to be slain by the next kinsman. — 
The Mosaic Code, without insisting on the abandonment of the 
custom, provided six cities, three on each side of the river Jordan, 
to which the homicide might flee, and where he was secure, until 
formal trial. Thus, the principle was modified. 

" By an ancient oriental custom, the creditor was entitled to 
sell tie debtor. — The Mosaic Code, without disputing the right, 
ordered that the bonaage of the debtor, if an Israelite, should not 
continue beyond the Sabbatical year, except by his own choice; 
and that no Israelite bondman should he sold into a foreign 
country. Thus the principle was modified. 
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'* Polygamy yib& an established right throughout the East. — The 
Mosaic Code interfered, simply to forbid one of its freauent acts 
of injustice. It ordered, that the inheritance of the earlier wife's 
offspring should be secured against the favouritism of the second, 
or her offspring. The principle was modified." 

" Slavery was retained. — But a provision against its excess in 
numbers was enacted, by the Mosaic prohibitions of man-stealing, 
still so common amons the nations of the South; and of that 
cruelty which so generdly marks the trade in man. The master 
who killed his slave by an act of passion, must be put to death. 
Even the lower degrees of injury were punished ; tne loss of an 
eye, or of a tooth, by the master's violence, entitled the slave, 
male or female, to freedom. The principle was modified. 

^* Divorce was probably common in the earlier ages of Syria and 
Arabia, for it was always regarded as an essential privilege ; and, 
in the more civilized times of Palestuie, was still considered to be 
of so much importance, that even the disciples of our Lord pro- 
nounced its extinction a sufficient ground for declining mamage 
altogether.— In the Mosaic Code, formalities and delays were en- 
joined in practice, which must have greatly restricted the custom, 
and which, at least, softened the painful abruptness, of Divorce. 
A period of three months must pass before the separation could 
be valid ; during which time the husband and wife were to be 
allowed the opportunity of reconciliation. The principle was 
modified. 

"In all Heathenism, and, of course, in Syria and Arabia, the 
father had the power of death over a rebellious child. Of a right 
so firmly estabhshed, it might have been impossible to prevent the 
exercise. — ^The Mosaic Code reduced the practice into an appeal 
to thejaublic tribunals; thus rescuing the son from the immecuate 
fury of the father, and giving his case over to impartial judg- 
ment. The principle was modified." — Marriage mlh the Sister of 
a Deceased Wife. 

8. The doctrine of final causes enters largely into the 
administTcition of the law. 

Sometimes this mode of reasoning is employed by the 
lawyers in fixing the meaning of an Act of Parliament. 
Our laws are made by the legislature, but their meaning is 
-fixed by the judges. It sometimes happens that the word- 
ing is uncertain or obscure, and that one clause appears to 
contradict some other clause. In these cases the judges 
inquire into the intention of the act : that is, the intention 
jof the legislature in passing the act. This intention is 
sometimes called the spirit of the act, and when a clause 
bas two meanings, the judges will decide in favpur of that 
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meaning which is most in conformity with the spirit of 
the act. Take for example the Reform Act passed in 1831. 
The intention of the . act was to extend the privilege of 
voting for members of Parliament. In case, therefore, the 
meaning of any of the clauses should be doubtful, that 
meaning which is most favourable to the extension of the 
privilege of voting for members of Parliament is most in 
conformity with the spirit of the act. If you watch the 
proceedings of the Comis of Law you wiU observe many 
cases illustrative of this kind of reasoning. 

9. In judicial cases, also, this principle of final causes is 
acknowledged. 

From the effects of any motive, the law infers the existence 
of the motive. If a man commits murder, the law as- 
sumes that he intended to commit murder. So, if a dozen 
persons, who never saw each other before, should join in 
an illegal act, they may be indicted for a conspiracy ; for 
their acting in concert will be considered as a proof of an 
intention to act in concert. In the case of Dr. Webster, 
who was hanged at Boston in 1 850 for the murder of Dr. 
Parkman, the following observations appeared in the Lite- 
vary World, a paper published at New York : — 

" Suppose the facts as stated in the confession had been proved 
by a witness present on the spot, but without the knowledge of 
the accused; and then apply the law as laid down by the Chief 
Justice, and which we see no reason to question. 

" * In murder, to escape the imputation of malice, the prisoner 
must prove the provocation, the accident, or any other circum- 
stance which goes to preclude the mahce ; otherwise it is ai^ed 
from the act itself. No provocation of words, however oppro- 
brious, will mitigate the motive for a mortal blow, or one int^ded 
to produce deatn, where there is an intent to kill. If there is 
sufficient provocation, it is manslaughter ; hut words are not a 
sufficient provocation. MaUce is implied from any deliberate^ 
cruel act against another, however sudden. When there is a blow 
of a deadly weapon, with intent to do some great bodily harm, 
and death ensues, malice is presumed.' 

"Amongst the interstices of this net-work of distinctionSy 
there may possibly be room to extricate the killing of Dr. Faik- 
man from tne category of murder ; but we confess the distinotions 
of the law seem framed to meet this very description of sudden, 
unjustifiable, passionate, revengeful, and reckless homicide. Wert 
the contrary the case, few of the usual forms of murder would 
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come within tlie definition. This confession of Dr. Webster may 
be only another link in the chain of fatalities which he has been 
forging for his own destruction." 

10. Final causes form an important part of the investi- 
gation in cases of circumstantial evidence. 

If we show that the prisoner had a strong motive for 
committing the offence, such as avarice, revenge, kc., or 
had stated beforehand a determination that he would com- 
mit it, this, with other circumstances, will be considered as 
tending to prove that he did commit it. 

" Motives are, with relation to moral conduct," savs Mr. Wills, 
" what physical power is to mechanics ; and both of these kinds 
of impulse are equally under the influence of kno\^n laws. But 
in reasoning upon motives and their resulting actions, it is im- 
practicable to obtain the same sure data as when material phse- 
nomena only are involved, since it is not possible to discover all 
the modifying circumstances of human conduct, or to assign with 
nneiring certainty the true character of the motives from which 
they spring. Nevertheless, we naturally, reasonably, and safely, 
judge of men's motives by IJieir conduct, as we conclude from the 
nature of the stream the quiilities of the fountain whence it 
proceeds. 

"An evil motive constitutes in Law, as in morals, the essence of 
guilt ; and the existence of an inducing motive for the voluntary 
acts of a rational agent, is assumed as naturally as secondary 
causes are concluded to exist for material phenomena. The pre- 
dominant desires of the mind are invariably followed by corre- 
sponding volitions and actions. It is therefore indispensable, in 
the investigation of moral actions, to look at all the surrounding 
circumstances which connect the supposed actor with other 
persons and things, and may have influenced his motives. 

"THie nsnal inducements to crime, are the desire of revenffing 
real or fancied wrongs, — of obtaining some object of desire wnich 
rightfolly belongs to another. — or of preserving reputation, either 
tluit of general character or the conventional reputation of sex or 
profession." — Wills* s Circumstantial Evidence. 

" In many things which we do, we ought not only to consider 
the mere naked action itself, but the persons who act, the persons 
towards whom, the time when, the place where, the manner how, 
the end for which the action is done, together with the effects that 
must, or that may follow, and all other surrounding circumstances: 
these things must necessarily be taken into our view, in order to 
determine whether the action, which is indifferent in itself, be 
either lawful or unlawful, good or evil, wise or foohsh, decent or 
indecent, proper or improper, as it is so circumstantiated. 
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**Let me give a plain instance for the illustration of this matter. 
—Mario kills a dog, which, considered merely in itself, seems to 
be an indifferent action : now the dog was Timon's, and not his 
own ; this makes it look unlawful. Sut Timon bid him do it ; 
this gives it an appearance of lawfulness again. It was done at 
church, and in time of divine service ; these circumstances added, 
cast on it an air of irreligion. But the dog flew at Mario, and put 
him in danger of his life ; this relieves the seeming impiety of the 
action. Yet Mario might have escaped by flying thence ; there- 
fore the action appears to be improper. But the dog was faiown 
to be mad ; this further circumstance make^ it almost necessary 
that the dog should be slain, lest he might worry the assembly, 
and do much mischief. Yet a^in, Mario killed him with a pistol, 
which he happened to have in his pocket since yesterday's journey; 
now, hereby the whole congregation was terrified and discomposed, 
and divine service was broken off; this carries an appearance of 
great indecency and impropriety in it : but after all, wnen we con- 
sider a further circumstance, that Mario, being thus violently 
assaulted by a mad dog, had no way of escape, and had no other 
weapon about him, it seems to take away all the colours of im- 
propriety, indecency, or unlawfulness, and to allow that the pre- 
servation of one or many lives will justify the act as wise and 
good. Now, all these concurrent appendices of the action ought 
to be surveyed, in order to pronounce with justice and truth con- 
cerning it." — Wattis Improvement of the Mind. 

11. Under the head of final causes we may place those 
reasonings that are foiinded on the presumed object of the 
measures we advocate. 

Thus, in regard to the punishment of criminals, one 
party contends that the main object is the punishment of 
the criminal ; another contends that the main object is the 
reformation of the criminal; and a third contends tiiat 
the main object of punishment^is the prevention of crime. 
The opinion any one may entertain as to the final cause or 
main object of punishment, will, of course, influence his 
sentiments as to the nature, duration, and severity of the 
punishments that ought to be inflicted. 

"The proper end of punishment is said by some to be the 
satisfaction of justice ; by others the prevention of crimes ; by 
others the reformation of the offender. The first doctrine is that 
which most immediately occurs to a mind beginning to reflect on 
the subject ; and it is often warmly defended, althouffh it is now 
pretty nearly abandoned by systematic writers on legislation. One 
of the last instances of a laboured defence of it, which we ba^B 
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met with, is to be found in a dissertation by Lord Woodliouselec, 
appended to his life of Lord Karnes. The second opinion is sup- 
ported by the generality of writers, although they oy no means 
reject the third object, as a subordinate consideration. Of late 
years, a few philanthropists have argued, that the principal object 
of punishment should be the reformation of the offender, and 
that other ends are of inferior consequence." 

"If crimes could be more effectually prevented by any one 
punishment than another, the tendency of that punishment to 
satisfy the demand for justice, or to reform the offender, would be 
a secondary consideration. If the crime of murder, for example, 
could be more effectually prevented by the penalty of death than 
by a term of imprisonment, which would give an opportunity for 
the reformation of the criminal, that penalty ought to be inflicted, 
and the reformation of the offender abandoned, otherwise wc should 
be showing more regard for the life of a murderer than for the 
lives of innocent persons." — Questions in Political Economy. 



12. Political economists sometimes argue upon this prin- 
ciple. They assign motives to diiBferent classes of society, and 
then infer that persons under the influence of such motives, 
woiild act in a certain manner ; and on the conduct thus 
assumed, they construct a theory. 

Thus, Mr. Macculloch states that " the wish to augment 
our fortunes comes with us from the womb, and never leaves 
us till we go into the grave." This may be the case gene- 
rally in Scotland, but it is not so in Ireland, and it is not 
so universally anywhere. In all classes of society, many 
individuals are found who prefer present enjoyment to a 
future improvement of their condition. Another erroneous 
assumption is, that the uninstructed classes of society, 
when left to themselves, will always do that which is most 
conducive to their own advantage. This argument has 
been advanced in opposition to those acts of the legislature 
that refer to regulating the hours of labour in the manu- 
factories, and to the working of women and children in 
mines. The reasonings of some economists, with reference 
to these mattera, will, on examination, be found to rest on 
erroneous assimiptions. 

In tracing the progress of society, too, the economists 
assume that mankind were originally savages, then became 
hunters, then shepherds, then agriculturists, and at last 
merchants and manu&cturers ; and they attribute to 
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mankind in these several stages, precisely the same feelings 
and motives which men entertain in the highest degree of 
civilization. Some political economists have written very 
fallaciously on this subject But, in the first place, there 
is no foundation for the theory that the savage life was the 
original state of man ; and, in the next place, man in a 
savage state does not possess within himself that thirst for 
knowledge and desire for improvement which is exhibited 
by man in a state of civilization. 

" Bat the opinion that all mankind were originally savages, is 
unsupported by either reason or history. Had they been created 
savages, they would probably have remained sava^s for ever. 
They could have formed no idea of a civilization which had never 
existed, nor have desired comforts, the want of which they did 
not feel. History does not record a single instance of a savage 
nation having become civilized by its own unassisted exertions. 
Civilization has never sprung up spontaneously from the soil ; it 
has always been imported from abroad. The Greeks derived their 
civilization from the Egyptians ; the Bomans theirs from the 
Greeks ; the nations conquered by Bome became civilized from 
their intercourse with the Bomans. But if we attempt to trace 
the origin of civilization in Egypt and Babylon, we are at a loss; 
for neither history, nor even tradition, mentions any period at 
which these nations were not civilized. Founded soon after the 
Flood, they possessed the knowledge of all the arts and sciences 
known to the antediluvian world. The fertility of their soils, and 
the extent of their plains, furnished ample provision for their 
population : hence, as population increased, their civilization in- 
creased. While, on the other hand, those tribes or families who 
wandered in quest of new settlements, became separated from the 
rest of mankind by mountains, and forests, and nvers ; and their 
time being wholly occupied in seeking supplies of food, they lost, 
in the course of a few generations, the knowledge they originally 
possessed, and feU into the savage state. It would thus appear, 
from history and from reason, that the savage state was not the 
original state of man, but a departure from that state, arismg 
from a want of communication through several ages with the 
other branches of the family of mankind." — Lecture ok the FkU<h 
8oph^ of Language, 

13. As all actions result from the feelings of the mind, 
when we wish to induce any person to perform certain 
actions, we try to produce in the mind those convictions 
and feelings which are the usual cause of such actions. 

It is the great object of logic to teach us how to select 
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and use those arguments that have an efiect upon the 
judgment and understanding. But sometimes people aro 
influenced more by their feelings than by their judgment. 
In this case, if we wish to convince or persuade them, we 
must adapt our arguments to their feelings. The parties 
who are tiius influenced by their passions can hardly be 
said to reason ; but we who are trying to influence them 
may be reasoning nevertheless : We are using a means to 
accomplish an end ; we are selecting such arguments, and 
placing them in such a form, as are best adapted to pro- 
duce an impression on the mind of the individual with 
whom we converse. These arguments, according to Dr. 
Watts, are the following : — 

"There is yet another rank of arguments which have Latin 
names ; their true distinction is derived from the topics or middle 
terms which are used in them, though they are called an address 
to our judamenty our faith^ our ignorance, our profession, our 
modesty, and our passions. If an argument be taken from the 
nature or existence of things, and addressed to the reason of man- 
kind, it is called ar^mentum ad judicium. When it is borrowed 
from some convincmg testimony, it is argumentum ad fidem, an 
address to our faith. When it is drawn from any insufficient 
medium whatsoever, and yet the opposer has not skill to refute or 
answer it, this is arf/umentum ad ignorantiam, an address to our 
ignorance. When it is built upon the professed principles or 
opinions of the person with whom we argue, whether the 
opinions be true or false, it is named arguTnentum ad hominem, an 
address to our professed principles. St. raul often uses this argu- 
ment when he reasons with the Jews, and when he says, * I speak 
as a man.' When the argument is fetched from the sentiments of 
some wise, great, or ^oa men, whose authority we reverence and 
hardly dare oppose, it is called araumentum ad verecundium, an 
address to our modesty, I add finally, When an arenment is bor- 
rowed £rom any tonics which are suited to enga^ tne inclinations 
and passions of tne hearers on the side of the speaker, rather 
than to convince the judgment, this is argumentum ad passiones, 
an address to the passions ; or, if it be made publicly, it is called 
adpopulumy or an appeal to the people.'* — Wattis Logic. 

The argxmient called ATgumenium ad Tiominem requires 
a further illustration, and this we have in the Doctor's 
" Improvement of the Mind :" — 

"Sometimes we may make use of the very prejudices under 
Whioh a person labours, in order to convince hun of some partir 

o 2 
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cular truth, and argue with him upon his own professed principles 
as though they were true. This is called ar^mentum act hominem, 
and is another way of dealing with the prejudices of men. 

" Suppose a Jew lies sick of a fever, and is forbidden flesh by his 
physician : but hearing that rabbits were provided for the dinner 
of the family, desired earnestly to eat of them ; and sup]^ose he 
became impatient because his physician did not permit nun, and 
he insisted upon it, that it could do him no hurt ; snrely, rather 
than let him persist in that fancy and that desire, to the danger 
of his life, I would tell him that these animals were strangled, 
which sort of food was forbidden by the Jewish law, though I 
myself may believe that law is now abolished. 

" Encrates used the same means of conviction when he saw a 
Mahometan drink wine to excess, and heard him maintain the 
lawfulness and pleasure of drunkenness : Encrates reminded him 
that his own prophet Mahomet had utterly forbidden aU wine to 
his followers : and the good man restrained his vicious appetite 
by his superstition, when he could no otherwise convince him 
that drunkenness was unlawful, nor withhold him from excess ! " 

14. The eflfeots of circumstances upon the disposition of 
the mind may fairly be placed under this head, and they 
ent«r largely into our daily reasonings. 

On this ground Lord Erskine advocated his bill for pre- 
venting cruelty to animals. 

"In what I am proposing to your lordships, disinterested 
virtue, as in all other cases, will have its own certain rewsurd. 
The humanity you shall extend to the lower creation, vrill come 
abundantly round in its consequences to the whole human race. 
The moral sense, which this law will awaken and inculcate^ cannot 
but have a mostpowerful effect upon our feelings and sffmpathies far 
one another. The violences and outrages committed by the lower 
orders of the people, are offences more owing to want of thougjit 
and reflection than to any malignant principle; and whatever, 
therefore, sets them a-thmking upon the duties of humanity, 
more especially where they have no rivahies nor resentments, 
and where there is a peculiar generosity in foVbearance and com- 
passion, has an evident tendency to soften their natures, and to 
moderate their passions in their dealings with one another. The 
effect of laws, which promul^te a sound moral principle, is 
incalculable ; I have traced it m a thousand instances, ana it- is 
impossible to describe its value." 

In conformity with this principle, if a man has received 
a good education, we expect to find him well informed ; 
if he has mixed in polite society, we presume his mazmerB 
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are courteous ; if he has held certain positions in society, 
we infer that he has the excellencies, and probably the 
defects, connected with that position ; and if we are wise, 
we shall consider the pecuhar temptations to which our 
own circumstances expose us, and endeavour to guard our 
minds against them. 

" Different employments, and different conditions of life, beget 
in us a tendency to our different passions. Those who are exalted 
above others in their daily stations, and especially if they have to 
do with many persons under them, and in many affairs, are too 
often tempted to the haughty, the morose, the surly, and the more 
unfriendly ruffles and disturbances of nature, unless they watch 
against tnem with daily care. The commanders in armies and 
navies, the governors of workhouses, the masters of public 
schools, or tnose who have a great number of servants under 
them, and a multitude of cares and concerns in human life, should 
continually set a ^uard upon themselves, lest they get a habit of 
affected superionty, pride, and vanity of mind, of fretfulness, 
impatience, and cnminal anger." — Anon. 

Upon this groimd, we avoid dangerous society, knowing 
that evil communications corrupt good manners. 

"And here I would advise you to have no dealings with a man 
who is known to be a rogue, even though he should offer a 
bargain that may, in that instance, be for your advantage to 
accept. To avoid him is your duty, on the ground of morality ; 
but it is, moreover, your mterest in a pecuniary point of view : 
for, depend upon it, although he may let you get money by him 
at first, he will contrive to cheat you in the end. An additional 
reason is, that your own reputation, and even your moral sensi- 
bilities, may be endangered by the contact. If you get money 
by a rogue, there is a danger tnat you will feel disposed to apolo- 
gize for his rogueries; and, when you have once become an 
apologist fw roguery, you vrill probably, on the first temptation, 
become a rogue yourself." — Lectures on Ancient Commerce, 

15. The doctrine of final causes enters largely into our 
reasonings on the ordinary affairs of human life. 

We act upon this principle in judging of other people. 
As actions are the effect of motives and feelings, we infer 
from the character of the actions the character of the mo- 
tives or feelings. " A good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
and an evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit; for a tree is 
known by its fruits." 

In cases where the same action may arise from different 
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motives, we endeavour to ascertaiii to which motive the 
action should be ascribed. Our usual mode of reasoning in 
this case is from circimistantial evidence: from the existence 
of the sign, we infer the existence of the condition. 

There are certain social relations which are usually 
attended with certain feelings; and hence we expect in 
such relations to find sttch fedings, and that the actions will 
correspond with such feelings. Where there is no such 
correspondence, we infer that the parties have been un- 
£a,ithful to their duty. Hence, an imrighteous judge, a 
cruel husband, an unkind hther, an undutiful son, are 
characters which mankind in all ages have imanimouslj 
denounced. 

And, finally, we endeavour to act towards other people 
in such a way as we judge, from the ordinary principles of 
human nature, is likely to procure for us their good 
opinion. On the best means of effecting this object, we 
subjoin the observations of an American writer : — 

" If we desire to be deemed religious, we have only to be relir 
gious, and we roust be thus deemed. If you desire to be deemed 
veracious, speak the truth habitually, and you must be thus 
deemed. If you desire to be deemed trustworthy, patriotio, 
benevolent, just, hospitable, philanthropic, studious, learned, be 
what you desire to be deemed and your reputation must confomi 
to what you are. While the senses and intellect of men are so 
organized that men must, as we have seen, impute to its the gmaliHes 
which we possess, the moral feelings of mankind are so orgmmed 
that men must feel towards us according to the moral qnaUties 
which we possess. If we are lovelv, we must be loved; if natefio], 
we must be hated; if contemptible, we must be contemned; if 
despicable, we must be despised." — Lectures to Young Men on the 
art of catUrolling others, by A. B. Johnson, Utica, New York, 



PART III. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP REASONING— («m/mtt€d.) 

Wb have now gone through the second part of our book. 
In the first, you will recollect, we considered the Introduc- 
tion to Reasoning. In the second part, we considered the 
Principles of Reasoning. In this part, we are going to 
oonsidier still ftuther the principles of reasoning. But these 
principles are of a different kind. In the former part the 
principles had a direct relation to the subject itself; we 
took the subject, and considered its attributes, its parts, 
its kinds, its causes, and its effects. In this part we shall 
consider the subject in its relation to other things. You 
may therefore, if you please, call the principles we have 
discussed, the internal principles of reasoning ; and those 
we are going to discuss, the external principles of reasoning. 
These we shall conidder in separate sections, under the 
following heads: — Section I. Reasoning from Examples. 

2. Reasoning from Analogy, Comparison, and Contrast. 

3. Reasoning from Parables, Fables, and Proverbs. 4. Rea- 
soning from Written Documents. 5. Errors in Reasoning. 



SECTION I. 

REASONING FROM EXAMPLES. 

In reasoning from examples we adduce examples in proof 
of the propositions we desire to establish. 

1. The following are instances : — 

*' And it came to pass, that he went through the com fields on 
the sabbath day ; and his disciples began, as the}r went, to pluck 
the ears of com. And the Pharisees said unto him, BeholdC why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful ? And he 
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said unto them, Have ye never read what David did, when he had 
need, and was an hungred, he, and they that were with him ? 
How he went into the house of God in the days of Abiathar the 
high priest, and did eat the shewbread, which is not lawful to eat 
but for the priests, and gave also to them which were with him p 
And he said unto them. The sabbath was made for man, and not n^an 
for the sabbath : therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
sabbath."— J/tfr>5r ii. 23—28. 

" It would be an extremely profitable thing to draw up a short 
and well-authenticated account of the habits of study of the most 
celebrated writers with whose style of literary industry we happen 
to be most acquainted. It would go very far to destroy the 
absurd and pernicious association of genius and idleness, by 
showing them that the greatest poets, orators, statesmen, and 
historians, — men of the most brilliant and imposing talents, — 
have actually laboured as hard as the makers of dictionaries and 
the arrangers of indexes ; and that the most obvious reason tohy 
they have been superior to other men is, that they have taken more 
pains than other men. Gibbon was in his study every morning, 
winter and summer, at six o'clock; Mr. Burke was the most 
laborious and indefatigable of human beings ; Leibnitz was never 
out of his library ; Pascal killed himself by study ; Cicero nar- 
rowly escaped death by the same cause ; Milton was at his books 
with as much regularity as a merchant or an attorney,— -he had 
mastered all the knowledge of his time ; so had Homer. BaJGTaelle 
lived but thirty-seven years ; and in that short space carried the 
art so far beyond what it had before reached, that he appears to 
stand alone as a model to his successors. There are instances to 
the contrary ; but, generally speaking, the life of all truly great 
men has been a life of intense and incessant labour." — Rev. Sydney 
Smith's Moral Philosophy. 

" If then we consider the perpetual conflicts of savage tribes, 
the frequent wars of the rival republics of Greece with each other, 
and witn their common enemies ; if we remember that the temple 
of Janus at Rome, always open in the time of war, was never 
closed during five centunes, till the end of the second Pimio war, 
and then only for a short time ; if we advert to the desolation 
caused by the Scythians, Goths, Vandals, Tartars, and the de- 
struction of about two millions of human beings in the Crusades, 
it seems to be evident that wars were anciently, and before the 
general use of firearms and cannon, more frequent, protracted^ flfo- 
struetive, ana cruel than they are now" — Aiken on War, 

" Yes, sir, if ever you was to Antwerp, vou*d see what it is to 
lose colonies. When that place belonged to Holland, and had 
colonial trade, five thousand marchants used to meet on 'Chai^; 
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mow the Exchange is left, but the marchant is gone. Look at 
the great docks Built there, at so much expense, and no shipping 
there. Look at one man-of-war for a navy that has a pennant as 
long as from to-dav to the middle of next week, that can't get 
out for the Dutch /orts, is of no use in, and if it did get out has 
no place to go to. Buonaparte said he wanted ships, colonies, 
and commerce ; Buonaparte was a fool, and didn't know what he 
was a-talkin' about, for colonies means all three,** — Sam Slick. 

2. This mode of reasoning from examples is called by 
scholastic logicians indiiction, and is opposed to dedtiction. 

We will, then, illustrate the ditference between reasoning 
by tnduction and reasoning by c^cduction. You have ob- 
served an individual come to poverty by a dishonest course 
of action, and another arrive at wealth by a life of recti- 
tude ; and you remark, " Honesty is the best policy." 
Here you reason by induction. From these individual 
cases you gather a proof of the general maxim, **• Honesty 
is the best policy." But suppose a person should ask your 
advice how to act in a case wherein strict integrity might 
appear to be less advantageous than a more crooked pro- 
cedure, and you observe to him, " Honesty is the best 
policy ;" here you reason by deduction. You apply the 
general principle to an individual case ; you reason on the 
principle of genus and species. These two kinds of reason- 
ing are just the reverse of each other. When from one or 
more examples you infer a general principle, that is called 
induction, or reasoning from examples. When from the 
general principle you infer an individual case, that is called 
deduction, or reasoning from genus and sppcies. Induction 
is reasoning from particulars to generals, and deduction is 
reasoning from generals to particulars. 

But you ask. How can I infer a general proposition from 
a small mmiber of examples 1 Is it not a rule, that 
"generals cannot be inferred from particulars?" Very 
true. You cannot infer generals from particulars, unless 
you have reason to believe that all the particulars aro 
alike. Our reasoning here must depend upon the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature. When the law is uniform 
we can infer generals from particulars, because we know 
that all particulars are in fact generals. This is the case 
most frequently in the physical sciences. All animalk of 

g3 
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the same species are alike. I see that a horse has fonr 
legs : I may assert then that every horse in the world has 
four legs, though I have not seen them all. I decompose 
a glass of water, and find it is formed of oxygen and hydro- 
gen : I therefore assert that all water, everywhere, is com- 
posed of oxygen and hydrogen. But when this constsmt 
uniformity does not exist, I cannot reason so conclusively ; 
and my reasonings will be weaker and weaker in propor- 
tion to this want of uniformity ; and hence we shall have 
to descend from certain reasonings, to probable .reasoninga^ 
and then lower, to doubtful reasonings, until at last our 
examples may be so few or so conflicting, that we may 
have no foundation for any reasoning at all respecting the 
matter in dispute.* 

" Be not too hasty to erect general theories from a few pecu- 
liar observations, appearances, or experiments. This is what the 
logicians call a false induction. When general observations are 
drawn from so many particulars as to become certain and indu- 
bitable, these are jewels of knowledge, comprehending great trea- 
sure in a little room : but they are therefore to be made with the 
^eater care and caution, lest errors become large and diffusive, 
if we should mistake in these general notions." — JTatts on the 
Improvement of the Mind, 

Some writers make a distinction between reasoning from 
example and reasoning from induction, — ^the example is one, 
induction is more than one. But there seems no ground for 
this distinction. The mode of reasoning is the same ; the 
only difference is in the degree of proof. The greater the 
number of examples, of course, the greater is the amount 
of evidence in proof of the general proposition, f 

In reasoning then from genus and species, we infer, you 
perceive, individual cases from universal rules. In reason- 
ing fi'om examples, we reverse our mode of reasoning ; and 
from one or more examples we prove the general rule. 

* " When the grounds for believing anjrthing are slight, we term the mental ael 
or state induced, a conjecture ; when they are strong, we term it an inference or 
conclusion. Increase the evidence for a conjecture, it becomes a conclusion; 
diminish the evidence for a conclusion, it passes into a conjecture. The proeets 
which ends in a conclusion, and the process which ends in a conjecture, are thnt 
essentially the same, and differ only in degree, or in the force of the eridenee."— 
Bailey t p. 31. 

t " It is obvious that whether we can draw an inference from a single ftet, 
or whether it is needful to have a collection of facts, depends altt^tber on whal 
is requisite for establishing a similarity in the influential circumstances of eadb 
case, and does not affect the character of the reasoning."— £a4i^, p. 10* 
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We use the inductive method in regard to the physical 
sciences, such as astronomy, chemistry, &o. We see seve- 
ral instances in which fire melts lead ; we infer it will 
always do so ; and when we are satisfied that this is the 
case, we call it a law of natiire. It was also by this 
method that philosophers have discovered the laws of astro- 
nomy. By the same rule we discover the laws of medi- 
cine : if a medicine cures in a great number of cases, we 
infer that it will always cure in similar cases. In the 
science of morals, we also observe that certain vices lead to 
misery ; and we infer that vice will always lead to misery, 
and virtue to happiness. In politics, we observe in the 
history of the world what institutions and what laws have 
conduced to the happiness of the people ; we gather toge- 
ther these instances, and thus form maxims for the govern- 
ment of nations. In political economy we observe, or 
should observe, the same practice. But political econo- 
mists have too often wandered into other paths. Instead 
of deducing their principles from fects, they have first 
formed their theories, and then made facts bend to their 
theories. Hence we have theories of population, theories 
of rent, theories of the currency, and theories of taxation, 
advanced and supported in a way more in accordance 
with the Aristotelian than with the Baconian system of 
philosophy. 

3. Tike following explanation of the nature of induction 
is taken from Mr. Hill's Logic : — 

** An induction in which every individual case is enumerated is 
a perfect demonstration. Ana in general, the more nearly we 
approach to the entire enumeration, the higher is the degree of 
probability attained by the induction : provided, at least, that no 
tacts of an opposite tendency are discoverable ; or that if they 
occur, they are satisfactorily shown not to be really inconsistent 
with the principle deduced. The great error in inauction is too 
great haste in drawing a conclusion without having premised a 
sufficient number of individual cases. Many, for example, if they 
have met with or heard of one or two dishonest lauwers, or observed 
a comet in a warm summer^ think themselves autnorized to draw 
the sweeping inference, that all lawyers are dishonesty or all comets 
occasion a warm season** 

** A beautiful specimen of moral induction occurs, 2 Peter ii. 
4—9, The conclusion is two-fold ; and the sacred writer accord- 
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inglj adduces a donble train of individual instances, strikinglj 
contrasted with each other. The substance of the arguments is 
this : The offenditw angelsy — the antediluvian tcorld, — the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrah, — were divinely punished ; therefore, 
all the unjust shall be divinely punished. Again, The holy angels 
who did not offend, — Noah, the preacher of righteousness, — and just 
Lot, — were delivered from trial; therefore, all the godly shall be 
delivered from trial. 

" The three introductory chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
contain an inductive argument; in vrhich the proposition. All have 
sinned, is inferred to be universally true, because it has been suc- 
cessively proved true, first concerning all Jews, and then concern- 
ing all Gentiles. 

"Again, the general conclusion in Psalm xxxvii. 23, 24, as de- 
duced from the train of observation mentioned in the subsequent 
verse ; — and that in the 38th verse, as deduced from verses 35, 
36, are specimens of moral induction." 

" A correct and forcible instance of this mode of argument by 
analogy occurs in 1 Sam. xvii. 34 — 37. The examples also used 
by the Israelites in their lively remonstrance with the Reubenites, 
&c. (Josh. xxii. 17, 18, 20) ; by the Jewish elders in behalf of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxvi. 17 — 19) ; and by Gamaliel in behalf of the 
apostles (Acts v. 36 — 39), are very apposite and striking. The 
speech of Rabshakeh, recorded in Isaiah xxxvi. 18 — 20, presents 
a fallacious instance of the same. The conclusion in this case is 
not drawn de simili ; there was no just comparison between the 
omnipotent Grod of Israel and the idol-gods of the heathen." 

If you turn to your Bible and read the texts to which 
Mr. Hill has referred, you will perceive that his illustra- 
tions are exceedingly apposite, and they will give you a 
very clear idea of the nature of induction, or reasoning 
from example. 

4. This kind of reasoning is very common throughout 
the Bible. 

It abounds in the Psalms ; the Prophets often used it ; and 
after the captivity, when Nehemiah reproved the Jews foi 
their violation of the sabbath, he referred to the former 
instances wherein such a course of conduct had provoked 
the Divine displeasure. — Neh. xiii. 15 — 18. 

Reasoning by example abounds also in the New Testar 
ment. These examples are of various kinds, and adduced 
for various purposes. The eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is a chapter of examples, and the inferenoe 
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from the whole is given in the first verse of the twelfth 

chapter : — 

"Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us." 

First, we have examples to be imitated : — 

" Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken in the 
name of the Lord, for an example of suffering aiOiiction, and of 
patience Behold, we count them happy which endure. Ye have 
oeard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; 
that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy." — James v. 
10, 11. See also James v. 16 — 18 ; 1 Fet iii. 5, 6. 

Examples are adduced to be avoided : — 

" Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also 
resist the truth : men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the 
faith. But they shall proceed no further : for their folly shall be 
manifest unto all men, as theirs also was." — 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9. See 
also 1 John iii. 11, 12 ; and 1 CorintUaM x. 6 — 11. 

Examples are adduced worthy of imitation, in order to 
censure by contrast the conduct of the Jews : — 

"The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn it : because they repented at the preaching 
of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. The queen 
of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it : for she came from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and, behold, a greater 
than Solomon is here." — Matt. xii. 41, 42. 

Principles are often confirmed or illustrated by exam- 
ples. The following is adduced to show that a prophet 
has no honour in his own country : — 

"And he said. Verily I say unto you. No prophet is accepted 
in his own country. But I tell you of a truth, many widows were 
in Israel in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three 
vears and six months, when great famine was throughout all the 
land ; but unto none of them was EUas sent, save unto Sarepta, 
a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow." — Luke iv. 
24—27. 

The example of David, a man of decided piety, was 
adduced to show that, in a case of necessity, a positive 
law might be violated to satisfy hunger : — 
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*' At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day through the com; 
and his disciples were an hungred, and began to pluck the ears of 
com, and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto 
him, Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon 
the sabbath day. But he said unto them. Have ye not read wnat 
David did, when he was an hungred, and they that were with him ; 
how he entered into the house of God, and aid eat the shewbread, 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which were 
with him, but only for the priests ? '' — MaU, xii. 1 — 4. 

To prove that Grod had not cast away the Jewish people, 
allusion is made to the days of Elijah : — 

** I say then. Hath God cast away his people ? Grod forbid. 
For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe 
of Benjamin. God hath not cast away his people which he fore- 
knew. Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias ? how he 
maketh intercession to God against Israel, saying. Lord, they have 
killed thy prophets, and digged down thine alt£^s ; and I am left 
alone, and they seek my li^. But what saith the answer of God 
unto him P I have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who 
have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal. Even s(^ then at 
this present time also there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace." — Romans xi. 1 — 5. 

Agreeably to the above models, divines are in the habit 
of enforcing moral injunctions by scriptural examples. 
The following is an extract from Barrow's Sermon on the 
Industry of a Gentleman : — 

" It is liis business to administer relief to his poor neighbours, 
in their want and distresses, by his wealth ; to be such agenileman 
and so employed as Job was ; who * did not see any perish for want 
of clothing, or any poor without covering ;' who * delivered the 

Eoor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
elp him.' 
"It is his business to be hospitable; kind and helpful to 
strangers ; following those noble gentlemen, Abraham and Lot, who 
were so ready to invite and entertain strangers with bountiful 
courtesy. 

" It is his business to maintain peace, and appease dissensions 
among his neighbours, interposing his counsel and authority in 
order thereto: whereto he hath that brave gentleman, Mosea^ 
recommended for his pattem. 

" It is his business to promote the welfare and prosperity of his 
country with his best endeavours, and by all his interest ; in which 
practice the Sacred History doth propound divers aallant gentlemen 
(Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Nehemiah, Daniel, Mordecai, and aU 
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such renowned patriots) to guide him." — Knigkfs Half -hours with 
the best Authors, 

5. The examples I have hitherto brought before you 
have been examples of persons. But there is anoUier 
kind of examples you will often meet with in your reading. 
After an author has laid down a general principle, he wUl 
state an individual case by which that principle is proved 
or illustrated. Bead the following quotations, and you 
"Will know what I mean : — 

"Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord, 
Behold, the husbanoman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the early and 
latter rain." — James v. 7. 

"Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens all our active 
exertions. Whatever we do often, we become more and more apt 
to do. A snuff-taker begins with a pinch of snuff per dav, and 
ends with a pound or two every month. Swearing begins in 
anffer: it ends by mingling itself with ordinary conversation."— 
Sidney Smithes Moral Philosophy. 

" Some labourers are paid higher than others, A carpenter earns 
more than a ploughman, and a watchmaker more than either ; and 
yet this is not from the one working harder than the other. 

"And it is the same with the labour of the mind as with that of 
the body. A banker's clerk, who has to work hard at keeping 
accounts, is not paid so high as a lawyer or a physician. 

** You see, from this, that the rate of wages does not depend on 
the hardness of the labour, but on the value of the work done." — 
Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 

"The invention of machinery, I allow, is often attended with 
much partial and temporary inconvenience and hardship ; but on 
the other hand, the advantages resulting from it are almost incalcu- 
lable both in extent and duration. When, for instance, the machine 
for weaving stockings was Hrst invented, it was considered as a 
severe hardship on those who had earned a maintenance by knit- 
ting them ; but the superior facihty with which stockings were 
made in the loom, rendered them so much cheaper, that those, 
who before were unable to purchase them, could now indulge in 
the comfort of wearing them, and the prodigious increase of 
demand for stockings enabled all the knitters to ^ain a livelihood 
by spinning the materials that were to be woven mto stockings." 
^"Mrs. Marcefs Conversations on Political Economy. 

" In all slave countries there is an aversion to labour, at least an 
aversion to that kind of labour which is performed by slaves. At 
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the commencement of the Roman state, agricultnre was conr 
sidered honourable, and the greatest of her sons worked at the 
plough ; but, when agriculture was performed by slaves, the citi- 
zens refrained from labour, and Rome imported her provisions 
from abroad. This change produced disastrous effects. As the 
poorer citizens could not engage in manual work, they were, when 
not engaged in war, dependent on the bounty of the state, and 
received a certain sum for their support. Had not slavery existed 
they might have become artisans ; but, as slaves were artisans, 
the citizens became paupers." — Lectures on Ancient Cimimerce. 

6. Reasoning by example is in great use among lawyers. 
One chief mode of reasoning with them is by what is 
called a case in point, that is, an example in point. When 
a case is in dispute, the plan is to show that a case similar 
to the present has already been decided. But the example 
or case adduced will not, of course, be the same in all its 
circumstances as the case under trial. If so, there would 
have been no ground for a law-suit, as the point would 
then have been already decided. But it is the object of 
the advocate to show that the case adduced estabHshes a 
principle, and that this principle thus established will 
apply to the case under consideration. 

I do not know that I can better illustrate the case in. 
point than by considering the argument of the Apostle 
Paul. His object is to prove that the apostles ought to be 
supported by the churches. First, then, he appeals to 
the ecclesiastical law of the Jews : " Do ye not know 
that they which minister about holy things, live of th^ 
things of the temple ? and they which wait at the altar, 
are partakers with the altar?" This is an example — a 
direct case in point Secondly. He refers to the civil laws 
of Moses. There it is enacted : " Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com." It might 
be asked, How is this a case in point ? What resemblance 
is there between the case of an immuzzled ox and that of 
the apostle ? The point is this ; the enactment respecting 
the ox establishes the principle that the labourer should 
partake of the fruit of his labour, and this principle ap- 
plied to the case of the apostles, proves that they which 
preach the gospel should hve of the gospel. This case of 
the ox is then an indirect case in point. The reasoning is 
first by induction, and then by deduction. 
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7. Sometimes an individual case is adduced for the 
purpose, not of establishing, but of overthrowing a general 
principle. 

When your opponent tries to apply a general principle 
to an individual case, you have two methods of reply. You 
may either deny the general principle, or deny tliat it is 
applicable to the case under consideration. Tf you adopt 
the first mode, you will endeavour to show that the general 
principle is untrue, or unjust, or inexpedient, according to 
the object you have in view. Here again I can give you 
a Scriptural example : — 

" Then came to Jesus Scribes and Pharisees, which were of 
Jemsalem, saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition 
of the elders r for they wash not their hands when they eat bread. 
But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also transgress 
the commandment of God by yonr tradition? For God com- 
manded, saying, Honour thy father and mother : and, Ho that 
curseth fatner or mother, let him die the death. But ye say, 
Whoever shall say to his father or his mother, It is a gift, by 
whatsoever thou mightcst be profited by me; and hononr not his 
father or his mother, he shall be free. Thus have ye made thu 
commandment of God of none effect by your tradition." — Matt. 
XV. 1—6. 

Here the argument of the Scribes is, that the disciples 
ought to have observed the tradition of the elders ; that 
these traditions prohibited the taking of food wilii un- 
washed hands, and that the disciples, therefore, had vio- 
lated the tradition. The reply does not deny the fact that 
the disciples had violated the tradition, but it attacks the 
tradition itself — ^not this individual tradition, but the whole 
body of traditions, — ^by showing that in one instance, at 
least, they were in opposition to the moral law. As some 
of these traditions wore thus shown to be in direct oppo- 
sition to the Divine law, the authority of all the traditions 
was impeached, and consequently, the one the disciples had 
violated was not obligatory. 

As examples can often be adduced on both sides of u 
question, we shall have to balance one set of examples 
against another, in order to judge of the probability of the 
case under consideration. You doubt whether you will 
buy any shares in a Railway Company. Your friend, wlio 
is a director, tells you of several oases in which parties 
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have become wealthy, by taking shares m such companies. 
Your wife tells you of other cases in which the parties 
have been ruined. Here you must decide according to 
what is called " the doctrine of chances," or more properly, 
the doctrine of probabilities. 

" We may observe these three rules, in ludging of probabihties 
which axe to be determined by reason, relating either to things 
past or thinffs to come. 

"That which agrees most with the constitution of nature 
carries tlie greatest probabiHty in it, where no other circamstance 
appears to counterpoise it : as, if I let loose a greyhound within 
sight of a hare upon a large plain, there is great probability the 
greyhound will seize her ; that a thousand sparrows will fly away 
at the sight of a hawk among them. 

" That which is most conwrmable to the constant observations 
of men, or to experiments frequently repeated, is most likely to 
be true : as, that a winter will not pass away in England without 
some frost and snow ; that if you deal out great quantities of 
strong liquor to the mob there will be manjr drunk ; that a higt 
assembly of men will be of different opinions in any doubtral 
point ; tnat a thief will make his escape out of prison if the doors 
of it are unguarded at midnight. 

" In matters of fact, which are past or present, where neither 
nature, nor observation, nor custom gives us any sufficient infor- 
mation on either side of the question, there we may derive a pro- 
bability from the attestation of wise and honest men by word or 
writing, or the concurring witnesses of multitudes who have seen 
and known what they relate, &c. This testimony in many cases 
will arise to the degree of moral certainty. So we beUeve that 
the plant tea grows in China; and that the emperor of the Turks 
Hves at Constantinople; that Julius Caesar coniquered Eranoe; 
and that Jesus, our Saviour, lived and died in Judea; that 
thousands were converted to the Christian faith in a centuiy 
after the death of Christ ; and that the books which contain the 
Christian religion are certain histories and epistles, which were 
written above a thousand years ago." — Wattis Impravemeni of 
the Mind, 

8. Among the modes of reasoning from example, we 
may place the pi-actice of divines, who in commentating 
on the historical parts of Scripture, raise from individual 
facts some general principle, containing a lesson in morals, 
or religion. 

"Historical passages must be discussed by way of observation. 
I have seen no expositor who affords more obvious, pertinent^ 
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and edifying obsenrations, than our excellent Mr. Henry. Tliose 
parts of nolv Scripture wlucli seem at first sight the least instruc- 
tive, furnish in the hand of this ingenious man much instruction, 
or, at least, much opportunity of instruction. What in Scripture 
seems less interesting to us tnim, that Ebedmelech the Ethiopian 
drew Jeremiah out of a dungeon with cords, old cast clouts, and 
rotten rags P Yet our expositor observes several useful articles 
in this history. 

" *Fact. — ^Ebedmelech took old clouts and rags from under the 
treasury in the king's house. 

" • OAservation.^No waste should be made even in kinds' 
palaces : broken linen, like broken meat, should be preserved for 
the use of the poor. 

*' ' Fact — ^Ebedmelech directed Jeremiah to put the soft rags 
under his arm-holes. 

"'Observation, — ^Distressed people should be relieved with 
tenderness. 

" ' Fact — ^Ebedmelech did not throw the rags down ; but let 
them down by cords. 

** * Observation. — ^The poor should be relieved with respect.' " 
'^Robinson's Notes to Claude, 

Philosophical historians adopt the same course. From 
the fects they relate they make observations, which, from 
their great importance and general application, may justly 
be denominated principles. And then they establish these 
principles by adducing other fiox^ts not connected with their 
inmiediate history. Thus Mr. Macaulay, after giving a 
dismal account of the character of the clergy of that day, 
observes : '^ It would be a great error to imagine, because 
the country rector was in general not regarded as a gentle- 
man, because he could not dare to aspire to the hand of one 
of the young ladies at the manor house, because he was not 
asked into the parlours of the great, but was left to drink 
and smoke with grooms and butlers, that the power of the 
clerical body was smaller than at present." Then follows 
the observation or principle he raises or founds on these 
fitcts. The influence of a class is hy no means proportioned 
to the consideration which the members of that class enjoy in 
their individual capacity. This principle requires a further 
confirmation. Here it is : " A cardinal is a much more 
exalted personage than a begging friar, but it would be a 
grievous mistake to suppose that the college of cardinala 
has exercised a greater dominion over the public mind of 
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Europe, than the order of St. Francis. In Ireland at present, 
a peer holds a far higher station in society than a Koman 
Catholic priest, yet there are in Munster and Connaught 
few counties where a combination of priests wculd not 
carry an election against a combination of peers." — Macau- 
lay's History of England, vol. i. p. 333. 

9. Examples are often employed in conversational dis- 
cussion. 

In this case they usually assume the form of anecdotes. 
The word anecdote signifies not pubhshed, a meaning that 
does not apply in our times, as all anecdotes are sure to 
be publishec^ and we have volumes of them upon almost 
every subject. 

All anecdotes are arguments. They all prove some- 
thing, or may be so applied as to prove something ; and 
they should, when related, be associated with the principle 
they are adapted to prove. " A writer of penetration," 
says Disraeli, " sees connexions in literary anecdotes whidi 
are not immediately perceived by others : in his hands 
anecdotes, even should they be familiar to us, are suscep- 
tible of deductions and inferences which become novel and 
important truths. Facts of themselves are barren : it is 
when these facts pass through reflections, and become 
interwoven with our feelings or our reasonings, that they 
are the finest illustrations ; that they assume the dignity 
of * philosophy teaching by example ;' that in the moral 
world they are what the wise system of Bacon inculcated 
in the natural knowledge deduced fi:om experiments — ^the 
study of nature in her operations. * When examples are 
pointed out to us,' says Lord Bolingbroke, * there is a 
kind of appeal, with which we are flattered, made to our 
senses as well as to our understandings. The instruction 
comes then from our authority — we yield to fact when we 
resist speculation.' " — Curiosities of Literature. 

The principles of morality and religion are enforced by 
collections of anecdotes. We have seen books, both in 
French and English, entitled " The Beauties of History," 
in which the anecdotes gleaned from history are classified 
under the names of the moral virtues, as Industry, Filial 
affection, Humanity, &c. An '* Encyclopedia of Religious 
Anecdotes " has recently been published by the Rev. Geo. 
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Cheever of New York ; and Mr. Wilson, a Wesleyan clergy- 
man, has published a collection under the title of '' Facts 
and Incidents, illustrative of the Scripture Doctrines as 
set forth in the First and Second Catechisms of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists." 

As an anecdote records only one example, it may not of 
itself amount to proof; but it may be an additional item 
in the accumulated proofs by which a certain proposition 
is established. All travellers relate anecdotes denoting 
the peculiar characters of the people among whom they 
have travelled. This is in fact the chief kind of evidence 
we can have upon the subject. Travellers into the East 
have recorded many anecdotes tending to explain some 
of the passages of the Holy Scriptures. On this ground 
" Burder's Oriental Customs" and the writings of Dr. Kitto 
are exceedingly valuable. Some anecdotes refer only to 
individual character. You have an abundance of them in 
Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

Anecdotes have often a good effect when discreetly re- 
lated at public meetings. The Eev. R. Bickersteth* of 
Clapham, in a speech before the Tract Society, thus illus- 
trates the advantages that may be obtained from the 
union of a great number of small exertions : — 

**He remembered to have heard of a vessel being wrecked in 
one of the beautiful bays on the coast of that beautiful island — 
Jersey. A number of the inhabitants crowded the cliff, and 
looked on with feelings of despair, for they felt that it was hope- 
less to attempt doing anything for the crew. At length it was 
suggested by one present that they should all hurry away, to find 
as much rope as possible, and then return to try to aid tnose who* 
were in such jeopardy. The advice was acted upon, and some 
brought long pieces, and some short. Joining them all together, 
they stretched the united rope from cliff to cliff, suffering the 
middle of it to dip down into the unfortunate vessel stranded on 
the rocks. By tnat means the poor mariners were enabled to 
lash themselves to the cord, and were drawn up safely to the top 
^ the 'cliff. Those who went to fetch the rope dia not argue, 
because they could not bring a long piece, that therefore their 
contribution was useless; but they brought as much as they 
conld, and aU joined together effected the rescue." 

We transcribe the following anecdotes from Sydney Smith, 
as illustrating the nature of wit, of a pim, and of a bidl : — 

« Now the Bishop of Ripon. 
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" Wit. — ^Louis XIV. waa exceedingly molested by the soliei- 
tations of a general officer at the levee, and cried out loud enough 
to be overheard, ' That gentleman is the most troublesome officer 
in tjie whole army/ The officci replied, * Your majesty's enemies 
have more than once said the same thing.* " — " A ruN. — Miss 
Hamilton, in her book on education, mentions the instance of a 
boy so very neglectful that he could never be brought to read 
the word patriarchsy but whenever he met with it he always 
pronounced it partridges. A friend of the writer observed to 
ner that it could hardly be considered as a mere piece of negli- 
gence, for it appeared to him that the boy, in calling them par- 
tridges, was making game of the patriarchs." — "A Bull. — ^A 
ffcntlcman, in speaking of a nobleman's wife of great rank and 
fortune, lamented very much that she had no children. A 
medical gentleman who was present observed, that to have no 
children was a great misfortune, but he thought he had remarked 
that it was hereditary in some families." 

The following anecdote may bo related to illustrate the 
rule that when you have advanced arguments enough to 
prove your point you should advance no more. 

" Eighteen Reasons pob, Absence. — The Prince of Cond6 
passing through Beaune, the public authorities went to meet him 
at the gates of the town. After many high-flown compliments, 
the mayor added : — * To display our joy, we wished to receive you 
with the reports of a numerous artillery, but we have not lieen 
able to Are the cannons for eighteen reasons ; — in the flrst place, 
we have none: secondly,' — *My good friend,' said the prince, 
' the first reason is so good, I will excuse the other seventeen.' " 
'-'Laughing Philosopher, 

It is well to store our minds with anecdotes. But ereiy 
anecdote should be associated with some principle that it 
is adapted to prove or to illustrate. Then the recollection 
of the anecdote will remind us of the principle, and the 
recollection of the principle will remind us of the anecdote. 
When you relate them, they should be related in illustration 
of the principle that may be the subject of the conversation, 
and introduced with propriety and good taste. Do not tell 
long anecdotes, as they will become tedious. If any- other 
person is about to relate an anecdote that you know, do 
not interrupt him, but observe how he relates it, that yon 
may learn te relate it better yourself. There is an art in 
this as in other things. It is generally best to h^gin witii 
the time or occasion when the event occurred, then the 
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persons, and then the actions. The following will illustrate 
the order I mean : — " In the beginning God created the 
heavens and tbe earth." " While he was teaching in the 
temple the Pharisees came unto him." The gist or point 
of the anecdote should always be related last. To loam 
how anecdotes may be related argumentatively, read Dis- 
raeli's Curiosities of Literatui'e. 



SECTION II. 

REASONING FROM ANALOGY, COMPARISON, AND CONTRAST. 

Analogy is different from either deduction or induction. 
The word analogy means resemblance. By " reasoning 
from analogy " we mean reasoning about one thing from its 
resemblance to another thing. 

1. The following are examples of this kind of reasoning: 

" And, behold, there was a man which had his liand withered. 
And they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
days P that they might accuse him. And he said unto them. What 
man shall there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if 
it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, 
and lift it out ? How much then is a man better that a sheep ? 
Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days." — Matt. 
xiL 10—12. 

"It would be a very curious question to agitate, how far under- 
standing is transmitted from parent to chHd ; and within what 
limits it can be improved by culture : whether all men are born 
equal with respect to their understanding ; or whether there is 
an original diversity antecedent to all imitation and instruction. 
The analogy of animals is in favour of the transmissibility of 
mind. Some ill-tempered horses constantly breed ill-tempered 
colts ; and the foal never has seen the sire, — therefore, in this, 
there can be no imitation. If the eggs of a wiLd duck are hatched 
under a tame duck, the young brood will be much wilder than 
any common brood of poultry : if they are kept all their lives in 
a rann-yard, and treated kindly, and fed well, their eggs hatched 
under another bird produce a much tamer race." — Sydney Smith's 
Sketches (^ Moral Philosophy. 

*• I suppose it will be allowed, that, to advance a direct false- 
hood, in recommendation of our wares, by ascribing to them some 
quality which we know that they have not, is disnonest. Now, 
Compare with this the designed concealment of some fault, which 
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we know that they have ; the motive in these two cases is the 
same, and the prejudice to the buyer is also the same. 

" The practice of passing bad money is sometimes defended by 
a vul^r excuse, that we have taken the money for good, and most 
therefore get rid of it. Which excuse is much the same as if one 
who had been robbed on the highway, should imagine he had a 
right to reimburse himself out of the pocket of the first traveller 
he met." — Fale^s Moral Philosophy. 

2. We shall now show the application of this kind of 
reasoning to several of the sciences. 

" In almost every department of human knowledge," 
says Mr. Blakey, " analogical reasonings are employed to a 
great extent, and are foimd to be of great utili^. In the 
science of comparative anatomy, for example, it is of sin- 
gular importance to trace out the resemblances between 
the structures of different animals, their oi*gans of sensa- 
tion, digestion, and motion ; and from this analogical 
inquiry we may draw useful conclusions for the govern- 
ment of our own conduct and constitution, and the promo- 
tion of our interests. For example, we make experiments 
with certain kinds of food on the digestive organs of dogs, 
and from these we infer or draw concltmons that such and 
such effects will result to ourselves from taking these same 
kinds of food : and these experiments have often led to 
the formation of rules of diet and regimen of considerable 
importance to our bodily health. Many highly beneficial 
discoveries in medicine may be traced to experiments and 
observations made upon the inferior animals, founded 
upon the resemblance between their functions of life and 
our own." — E&say on Logic. 

The principle of analogy has been applied to some of our 
reasonings in connexion with astronomy. We have given 
you one example of this at page 42. Here is another — 

** A person on the earth can no more be sensible of its undis- 
turbed motion on its axis, than one in the cabin of a ship oil 
smooth water, can be sensible of the ship's motion, when it tains 
gently and umformly round. It is, theretore, no argument against 
the earth's diurnal motion, that we do not feel it, nor u the 
apparent revolution of the celestial bodies every day a proof oi 
the reality of these motions, for whether we or they revolve, the 
appearance is the very same. A person looking through the eaUoi 
windows of a ship, as strongly fancies the objects on land to go 
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■ round when the ship turtis, as if they were actually in motion." 
'^Encyelopadia Britannica, 

The principle of analogy is also often employed in our 
-moral reasonings. 

"Public companies are analogous to other coUective bodies 
who are acknowledged to be moral agents. 

" It will not be oenied that a nation may declare an ttnjust war 
— may carry it on in a cruel manner — may treat a conquered 
nation with oppression, or may conduct a treaty of peace with 
duplicity and fraud. Nor will it be denied, that a nation may 
become immoral by the extinction of moral feeling in its rulers, 
and throughout the population/' 

" As, then, large bodies of men, like nations, are rewarded or 
punished in their collective capacity, for their virtuous or vicious 
actions, it would seem to follow, that smaller bodies of men, like 
public companies, may be subjected to the same moral discipline, 

** A public company, like a nation, is composed of a number of 
• individuals who have a government for the regulation of their 
affairs, and whose acts are considered as the acts of the whole 
body. It is true that a public company is composed of a smaller 
number of persons than a nation, but that cannot affect the moral 
Xiharacter of its actions. It is also true, that while a nation 
must always act through its government, a public company may, 
and often does, at the general meeting of its shareholders, act 
independently of its government ; but neither can this alter its 
mor^ agency, for whether the form of government be aristocratical 
or democratical, the duties of a nation, or of a public company, 
remain the same. 

*' In opposition to this doctrine, it may be contended that, to 
Tender piumc bodies of men responsible in their collective capacity, 
would be destructive of personal or individual responsibility. But 
this is not the case. A nation may be punished for its national 
crimes, and yet the individual who may nave caused these crimes, 
may sustain an individual punishment. Thus, Jeroboam, Ahab, 
ana other kings of Israel were individually punished, while, at 
the same time, the nation was also nunishea in its collective 
capacity. So a public company may be {)uni3hed or rewarded 
for its actions, while, at the same time, any individual who caused 
these actions, may also be personally rewarded or punished. It 
may too be objected, that if a public company is to be punished, 
as such, for its acts, then all the partners would share in the 
punishment, though many of them may have been (][uite innocent 
of the crime. To this we answer, that the same objection would 
apply to the doctrine of national responsibility.* It is not pos- 

• The logical reader need not be reminded, that in arguments from analogy it 
is a suffieient answer to an objection to show that the objection applies with equal 

H 
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sible in the case of a large body of men, for every indiyidual to 
take part in its actions. The act of the authorized govemmenty 
or of the majority of the members, must be regarded as the act 
of the whole community, and every individual must share in the 
prosperity or adversity resulting from such acts." — GUbarfsFrae' 
ileal Treatise on Banking. 

Analogy is also used in legal argumentation : — 

** When a point of law has been once adjudged, neither that 
question, nor any which completely and in all its circumstances 
corresponds with that, can be Drought a second time into dispute : 
but questions arise, which resemble this only indirectly and in part, 
in certain views and circumstances, and which may seem to Dear 
an equal or a greater affinity to other adjudged cases ; questions 
which can be Drought within any affixed rule only by analogy, and 
which hold a relation by analogy to different rules. It it ^ the 
vrging of these different analogies that the contention of the bmr i$ 
carried on : and it is in the comparison, adjustment, and reconci- 
liation of them with one another ; in the oiscemiug of such dis- 
tinctions, and in the framing of such a determination, as may 
either save the various rules alleged in the cause, or, if that be 
impossible, may give up the weaker analogy to the stronger, that 
the sagacity and wisdom of the court are seen and exercised. 
Amongst a thousand instances of this, we may cite one of general 
notoriety, in the contest that has lately been agitated concerning 
literary property. The personal industry which an author exr 
pends upon the composition of his work, bears so near a resem' 
olance to that by which every other kind of property is earned, 
or deserved, or acquired; or rather there exists such a corre- 
spondency between what is created by the study of a man's mind, 
and the production of his labour in any other way of applying it^ 
that he seems entitled to the same exclusive, assignable, and per- 
petual right in both ; and that right to the same protection of law. 
This was the analogy contended for on one side. On the oti^ 
hand, a book, as to the author's right in it, appears similar to am 
invention of art, as a machine, an engine, a medicine : and sinoe 
the law permits these to be copied and imitated, except where an 
exclusive use or sale is reserved to the inventor by patent, the 
same liberty should be allowed in the publication and sale of 
books. This was the analogy maintained by the advocates of an 

force to the doctrine from vrhich the analogy is drawn. Thus, in the text, ft» 
moral responsibility of nations is assumed as admitted by sJl parties, and, tiierd- 
fore, requiring no Airther proof. From the resemblance, or analogy between tht 
two cases, we infer the moral responsibility of public companies. It is, thexefoxe^ 
a sufficient answer to any objection against the latter doctrine, to show that ft will 
equally apply to the former. Indeed, the more numerous the objectiont, if tlwy 
will apply equally in both cases, the more the argument is strengthened; m tbqr 
are confirmatory of the soundneM of the anal^. 
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open trade. And the competition of these opposite analogies 
ocmstitnted the difficulty of the case, as far as the same was argued, 
or adjudged upon principles of common law. — One example may 
serve to illustrate our meaning : but whoever takes up a volume 
of Beports, will find most of the arguments it contams capable 
of the same analysis ; although the an^ogies, it must be confessed, 
are sometimes so entangled as not to be easily unravelled, or even 
perceived." — Paley's Moral FMlosopky. 

Analogy is used in political economy. 
The following analogy is drawn between interest and 
rent : — 

" I have said that there is no real difference between paying 
for the loan of money, and for the loan of anything else. Eor 
suppose I have one hundred pounds lying by me, you will easily 
see that it comes to the same thing, whether 1 buy a house or a 
piece of land with the money, and let it to my neighbour at so 
much a-year, or whether I lend him the money to buy the house 
or the land for himself, on condition of his paying me so much 
aryear for the use of my money. But in the one case his yearly 
payment would be called Kent ; and in the other case it gets the 
name of Interest." — Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 

Mr. Macculloch's fondness for generalization has some- 
times led him into singular analogies. Thus, when dis- 
cussing the utility of machinery, he observes : " Every 
individual who has anived at maturity, though he may 
not happen to be initiated in any particular art or profes- 
sion, may with perfect propriety be viewed as a machine 
which has cost twenty years of assiduous attention, and 
the expenditure of a considerable capital to construct." 
A further outlay of capital may improve the machine. 
« And if a further sum has been laid out in educating, 
or qualifying him for the exercise of a business or profes- 
sion requiring manual skill, his value will be proportionably 
increased, and he will be entitled to a greater reward for 
his exertions — just as a machine becomes more valuable 
when new powers are given to it by the expenditure of 
additional capital or labour in its construction." 

Arguments from analogy are often employed in theology 
to refhte objections that have been advanced against Divine 
revelation. 

Thus, should one object to Christianity that God is re- 
presented as refusing to pardon o£^oes even upon the 

h2 
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sincere repentance of the offender, it may be replied, that 
in the moral government of the world, we do not find that 
the effects of sin are removed even upon sincere repentance : 
thus, if a man gamble away his property, sincere repent- 
ance will not bring it back ; should he ruin his constitution 
by intemperance, and then repent, his repentance will not 
restore his health ; should he, by a mean, or unjust action, 
damage his reputation, and then repent of his crime, . his 
repentance will not bring back his good name. Thus, it 
is not a doctrine of natural any more than of revealed reli- 
gion, that God will pardon sin upon repentance without an 
atonement. 

In the present life your happiness or misery will in many 
cases depend upon your own actions. It is therefore pos- 
sible that your happiness or misery in the future world will 
depend upon your actions in the present world. 

If it be objected that the duration of happiness or 
misery in the &ture world is disproportionate to the dura- 
tion of the crime, it may be replied, that such is the case 
to a certain degree in the present world, for one short aol 
ef imprudence or folly committed in early years will some- 
times embitter a whole life. 

Many similar cases may be seen in '^ Butler's Ana- 

This kind of argument is used rather to remove objeo- 
tions than to adduce proof. 

Analogical reasoning abounds in the Holy Scripture : — 
'' A son honoureth his fother, and a servant his master : 
if then I be a father, where is mine honour ? and if I be a 
master, where is my fearT' (Malachi i. 6.) 

** And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indig- 
nation, because that Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, 
and said imto the people, There are six days in which men 
ought to work : in them therefore come and be healed, 
and not on the sabbath day. The Lord then answered 
him, and said. Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you 
on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from* the stalls and 
lead him away to watering ? and ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, 
lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the 
sabbath day r (LukexiiL U-16.) 
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Some divines oooasionally preach analogically ; that ib, 
they apply their text to some topic different from that 
to which it originally referred The Eev. Matthew Wilks 
preached sometimes from singular, but at the same time 
appropriate texts. A sermon of his, on <' Unsanctificd 
I^osperity,*" was preached from ^^ Jeshurun waxed fat and 
kicked;" another, on <' Little Sins," from " Catch us the 
foxes, even the little foxes, that spoil the vines.*' His 
sermon before the London Missionary Society was from 
Jeremiah vii. 18 : — " The children gather wood, and the 
fitthers kindle the fire, and the women knead their dough, 
to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to pour out 
drink offerings unto oUier gods, that they may provoko 
mo to anger." From "The children gather wood," he 
m^ged the formation of Juvenile Missionary Societies. Wo 
have read a printed sermon, entitled " The devil driving 
his hogs to market ;" the text was Mark v. 12, 1 3 : — " And 
all the devils besought him, saying, Send us into the 
swine, that we may enter into them. And forthwith Jesus 
gave them leave. And the unclean spirits went out, and 
entered into the swine : and the herd ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, (they were about two thousand ;) 
and were choked in the sea." The possessed swine that 
ran violently down a steep place till they perished in the 
8ea» were considered to represent vicious men, who under 
the influence of the devil are urged forward in a course 
that ends in their destruction. It is said that when 
Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, then a yoimg man, visited 
one of the universities, a dignitary of the Church preached 
from John vi. 9 : — " There is a lad here, which hath five 
barley loaves, and two small fishes : but what are they 
among so many ?" And a pleasant anecdote is related of 
the Duke of Ormond (whose family name was BtUler), 
when Viceroy of Ireland, being reminded of a promise 
of preferment he had made to a worthy clergyman named 
Jaaeph, by a sermon which the latter preached in the 
Castle Chapel, from Gen. xl. 23 : " Yet did not the chief 
butler remember Joseph, but forgat him." 

The Kev. John Newton defended forms of prayer upon 
the analogy that exists between such forms and psalms and 
Jiyixms — all being acts of devotion ; — 
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" Crito freely will rehearse 
Forms of prayer and praise in Terse ; 
Why should Crito then suppose 
Forms are sinful when in prose P" 

3. Analogy influences our reasonings yery mtidi by 
the extent to which it has contributed to the formation of 
language. 

''The faculty of association is not employed merely in the 
formation of new words, hut it leads also to the application of 
old words to new ideas. Sometimes the material or which any- 
thing was formed was employed to denote the thing itself as a 
stick, a horn, a stone. The name of one ohject was also applied 
to some other, to which it seemed to bear a resemblance, ^hns, 
the word branch, which denotes a part of a tree, is applied to ft 
part of almost eyery object that is capable of division; hence we 
speak of the branch of a road, the branch of a riyei^ the branch 
of a family, the branch of a discourse. 

" Woros which were origin^y employed to denote sensible 
objects were afterwards applied to intellectual ideas. The last 
object to which man directs his attention, and that which he finds 
the most difficult to comprehend, are the powers of his own mind. 
Hence mankind have usually a large stock of words denoting 
sensible ideas before they think of naming those ideas which are 
intellectual. And the operations of the mind can scarcely be 
understood but by comparison with external objects. ManJand, 
therefore, having found or fancied some resemblance between 
sensible and intellectual ideas appHed the same words to both. 
In all languages we find that words denoting intellectnal ideas, 
when traced to their origin, are taken from sensible 'objects, and 
were at first metaphors. The words undersiandin^, endena, 
reflection, as well as the words I have employed to denote the 
faculties of invention, association, and abstraction, are all taken 
from objects of sense. These words have now lost their meta- 
phorical meaning, and have become quite literal, through being so 
frequently used. So we still speak of a man being bumine with 
seat infiamed with anger, swollen with rage, and inflated with 
pride ; and by the same figure of speech we talk of a man having 
a hard heart, or a soft heart; a thick head, or a long hsaad; a 
fertile imagination, a sound judgment, a strong memory, polished 
manners. And when we recommend circumspection to an indi- 
vidual, we tell him to * look sharp.* 

" By the same princi|)le of association, we apply to inanimate 
objects words denoting ideas peculiar to animals, ^ns we speak 
of the head of a river, the face of a country, a neck of land, and 
an arm of the sea; of a running stream, and a striding poo!; 
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we say the groand thirsts for rain; the earth smiles with plenty; 
and so we speak of a learned age, a happy period, and a melui- 
choly disaster." — Lecture on the Philosophy of Language. 

Analogy is the foundation of nearly the whole of our 
figurative language. Lindley Murray observes that ^' figures 
of q>eech frequently give us a much clearer and more 
striking view of the pnndpel object than we could have if 
it were expressed in simple terms and divested of its 
accessory idea. By a well^hosen figure even conviction is 
assisted, €uid the impression of a truth upon the mind 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this in the following illustration of Young — 
*Wben we dip too deep into pleasure we always stir 
a sediment that renders it impure and noxious :* and 
in this instance^ <A heart boiling with violent passions 
will always send up infatuating fumes to the head.' An 
image that presents so much congruity between a moral 
and a sensible idea serves like an argument from ana- 
logy to enforce what the author asserts and to induce 
belief.'' 

The language of satire is usually the language of analogy. 
Logie and wit are &r oftener associated than opposed, and 
satire will sometimes succeed where reasoning fails. Writers 
on public questions often employ this weapoiL The poli- 
ticfld and religious parties that existed in England in the 
reig%of George I. were represented by Dean Swift in his 
description of the parties in Lilliput. The political parties 
w^ distinguished from each other by the high and low 
heels of their shoes. The heir apparent (afterwards George 
tl.) wore one heel higher than tiie other, which gave him 
a hobble in his gait — he was evidently halting between 
two opinions. The religious parties were styled the Big- 
endians and the Little-endians ; the former always broke 
their ^gs before they ate them on the big end, the latter 
on the little end. The words of their prophet were, " Let 
all true believers break their eggs on the most convenient 
end." A few statesmen thought this meant " that every 
true believer should break his egg on that end which 
seemed to him to be the most convenient." But this con- 
struction was not generally admitted, and many himdrea 
large volumes had been published on the controversy. In 
hi« " Tale of a Tub" the Dean has, in the supposed adven- 
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tures of three brothers, Peter^ Martin, and Jack, given what 
he deems a representation of the Catholic, Lutheran^ and 
Calvinistic churches. 

All caricatures are founded on the principle of analogy. 
So are the weekly representations in Punck, The proro- 
gation of Parliament in 1850 was represented by ''Lord 
John Bussell shutting up shop/' and the opening of the 
following session by " The Writing Lesson," in which Lord 
John Russell is guiding the hajid of ^e Queen when 
writing the speech from the throne. This kind of repre- 
sentation is sometimes foimd in the sacred writings. 

'' Then Amaziah sent messengers to Jehoash, the son of 
Jehoahaz son of Jehu, king of Israel, saying. Come, let us look 
one another in the face. And Jehoash the &ing of Israel sent to 
Amaziah king of Judah, saying, The thistle that was in Lebanon 
sent to the cedar that was m Lehanon, saying. Give thy daughter 
to my son to wife : and there passed by a wild beast that was in 
Lebanon, and trode down the thistle. Thou hast indeed smitten 
Edom, and thine heart hath lifted thee up : glory of this, and 
tarry at home : for why shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt, that 
thou shouldest fall, even thou, and Judah with thee r'— 2 Kinta 
xiv. 8—10. 

And Elijah addressed the priests of Baal in the languagQ 
of satire :^ 

" And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either ne is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth. and 
must be awaked." — 1 Kings xviii. 27. ^ 

This is sound reasoning as well as satire. It contain^ 
an argument from the relation of subject and attribute* 
A God must possess omnipresence and omniscience^ and 
as Baal did not possess these attributes, it was a proof that 
he was no God. 

4. An analogy means a relation or agreement between 
two or more tlungs, which in other respects are entirely 
different. But when there are several points of agreement^ 
it is not then an analogy, but a comparisoiL 

In the book of Proverbs, comparisons abound : — 

" Better is a little with righteousness. 
Than great revenues without right. 
He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
And he that roleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.** 

See also John viii. 53 ; xix. 11 ; 1 Cor, xiii. 8 — 13, 
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Dr. Watts gives the foUo'wmg examples of arguments 
foimded on comparison : — " Knowledge is better than 
riches ; virtue is better than knowledge ; therefore, virtue 
is better than riches. A dove will fly a mile a minute.; a 
swallow flies swifter than a dove ; therefore a swallow will 
fly more than a mile a minute." 

The following comparison is drawn by the Kev. Sydney 
Smith, between books and conversation : — 

" A book has no eyes, and ears, and feelings ; the best are apt 
every now and then to become a little languia ; whereas a hvin^ 
book walks about, and varies his conversation and manner, ana 
prevents you from going to sleep. There is certainly a great evil 
m this, as well as a good ; for the interest between a man and his 
Jiving folio becomes sometimes a little too keen, and in the com- 
petition for victory they become a Uttle too animated towards, 
and sometimes exasperated against each other; whereas a man 
and his book generally keep the peace with tolerable success ; and 
if they disagree, the man shuts his book, and tosses it into a 
comer of the room, which it might not be ^uite so safe or easy 
to do with a living folio. It is an inconvemence in a book, that 
vdu cannot ask questions; there is no explanation; and a man is 
less guarded in conversation than in a book, and tells you with 
more honesty the little niceties and exceptions of his opinions ; 
whereas, in a book, as his opinions are canvassed where they 
cannot be explained and defended, he often overstates a point for 
fear of being misunderstood ; but then, on the contrary, almost 
every man talks a great deal better in his books, with more sense, 
more information, and more reflection, than he can possibly do in 
his conversation, because he has more time." — Moral Philosophy. 

The following is a comparison of different places in the 
vicinity of London : — 

""Twould add thirty years to your life — and think what a 
blessing that would be to me ; not that I shall live a tenth part 
of the time—thirty years, if you'd take a nice little house some- 




There, nobody visits nobody, unless they're somebody. To say 
nothimyp of the delightful pews that make the churches so re- 
spectable. 

" 'However, do as you like. If you won't go to Brixton, what 
do you say to Clapham Common ? Oh, that's a very fine story I 
Never tclL me ! No ; you woiddn't be left alone, a Robinson 

h3 
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Crusoe with wife and cliildren, because you're in the retail way. 
What ! TAe retired loholesalea never visit the retired retails at 
ClaphamF Ha! that's onlj[ yotir old sneering at the world, Mr. 
Caudle ; but I don't believe it. And after all, people should keep 
to their station, or what was this life made for r Suppose a tallow- 
merchant does keep himself above a tallow-chanaler, — ^I call it 
only a proper pride. What ? You call it the aristocracy qffatt 
I don't know what you mean by aristocracy ; but I suppose if s 
only another of your dictionary words, that's hardly worth the 
findi ng o ut. 

" • What do you say to Homsey or Muswell Hill P Eh ? Too 
high ? What a man you are ! Well, then — ^Battersea P Too hwf 
You 're an aggravatmg creature. Caudle, you must own that ! 
Hampstead, then P Too cold? Nonsense ; it would brace you up 
like a drum. Caudle ; and thaf s what you want. But you don^ 
deserve anybody to think of your health or your comforts either. 
There's some pretty spots, I'm told, about Pulham. Now, Caudle^ 
I won't have you say a word against Eulham. That must be a 
sweet place : dry, and healthy, and every comfort of life about 
it— else is it likely that a bishop would live there?*" — Mrs. 
Caudle's Curtain Lectures. 

Comparison is a principle of extensive use in reasoning* 
In deliberating upon any step we are about to take, we 
make a comparison between the good and the evil eflSscts 
it is likely to produce. We make comparisons between 
different men, and different qualities, and different action^ 
and between the laws and customs of different countries ; 
and we approve or disapprove, according to the award of 
our judgments. And indeed our descriptions of persons, 
places and things, consist chiefly of points of comparison 
with other persons, places and things. 

" Lord Campbell says of Holt : — * Of all the lawyers in our 
annals. Holt has gained the highest reputation, merely by the 
exercise of judicial functions. He was not a statesman like 
Clarendon — ^he was not a philosopher like Bacon — ^he was not an 
orator like Mansfield ; yet he fills nearly as great a space in the 
eye of posterity ; and some enthusiastic lovers of jurisprudenoe 
regard mm witn higher veneration than any English judge who. 
preceded or has followed him.' " — Lives of the CkanceUora, 

''In America all our farms a'most have what we call the rovigh 
pastur* — ^that is, a great rough field of a hundred acres or so near 
the woods, where we turn in our young cattle, and breedin' mfires, 
and colts, and dry cows, and what not, where they take care of 
themselves, and the young stock grow up, and the old stoek grow 
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fat. It *8 a grand outlet that to the farm, that would be oter- 
stocked without it. We conld not do without it nohow. Now, 
your colonies are u great field for a redundant population, a grand 
outletr^Sam Slick. 

"Let us consider some of those points in which other nations 
offer us a high example. We may mention, for instance, that there 
18 among the continental nations a general amenity of manners^ 
a freedom of intercourse between the various classes of society, 
which certainly gives them the appearance of great amiability, 
besides that it is the sousce of other advantages. Again, we find 
in the nations that belong to the Roman Catholic Church, a 
strai^tforward unaffected boldnees in the profession of their 
rdigton, which is worthy of a purer creed. There is also in 
Rcmian Catholic countries a regard to the outward forms of reli- 
gion which, though not in itself all that is required of the Chris- 
tian, nor even the most important part of his duty, is yet the 
natural manner in which a real spirit of reli^on should exhibit 
itself. It is, however, in the eastern world tnat religious feeling 
is exhibited in the most natural manner. We may perhaps have 
among the approaching throng of interested spectators some of 
the followers of Mahomet, whose well-known custom it is fre- 
quently to ejaculate their brief confession of faith, and who would 
never think of writing a book without prefacing it by an inscrip- 
tion of praise to God. We shall doubtless have a close criticism 
instituted upon our mode of education, and inquiry as to the 
degree in which it meets the wants of our population. The in- 
haoitants of those countries where attendance upon schools is 
compulsory upon children of a suitable age, or of those in which 
it is universally adopted from a real estimation of the benefits to be 
derived therefrom, may perhaps be surprised at the defects and im- 
perfections which are allowea to exist in our system. The ample 
provision which has been made in many of the American States, 
for this purpose, at a very early period too after their first establish- 
ment, deserves to be noticed as affording an example most worthy 
of imitation. We might go on in the same strain and speak of that 
Aigk sense of filial duty, which the disciples of Confucius would 
expect to find in us, and which is among themselves an effectual 
principle of government, or of that tenderness towards dumb 
aninuUs, and that strong feelina of brotherhood pervading the 
different sects, and superse(IW all necessitj^ for poor-nouses, which 
are so generally manifested by the worshippers of Brahma, and 
which may therefore be considered by them as the best evidences 
ef moral excellence.'* — Great Exhibition Prize Essay, 

6, In reasoning from analogy or compaxison, if the case 
to be proved appears to be stronger even than the case 
vitb which it is compared, the analogy is called by scho« 
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lastic logicians, an argumentum h fortiori^ that is, ''a 
stronger argument." 

Tins kind of argument is often denoted in Scripture by 
the words, " How/' " How much more," or " How mud^ 
rather." The following are examples : — 

" And David answered E>echab and Baanah his brother, the 
sons of Bimmon the Beerothite, and said nnto them. As the Lord 
liveth, who hath redeemed my soul out of all adversity, when one 
told me, saying. Behold, Saul is dead, thinking to have brought 
good tidings, I took hold of him, and slew hmi in Ziklag, who 
thought that I would have ^ven him a reward for his ticungs : 
how much morey when wicked men have slain a right'COUs person 
in his own house upon his bed ? shall I not therefore now require 
liis blood of your hand, and take you away from the earth ?"-^ 
2 Sam. iv. 9—11. 

" And why take ye thought for raiment P Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin^ 
and yet I say unto you. That even Solomon in all his elory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, ye of Httle faith ?'* — 
Matt. vi. 28—30. See also Matt. vii. 11 ; Matt. mii. 16—19 ; 
2 Chron. vi. 18 ; Bxm. viii. 32 ; Heh. ii. 1 — 3 ; Jonah iv. 10, 11 ; 
Job iv. 19 ; 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; Eeh. ii. 2, 3 ; ix. 13, 14 ; xii. 9. 

The text, Matt. xix. 9 — " And I say imto you. Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, 
and shall marry another, committeth adulteiy : and whoso 
marrieth her which is put away doth conmiit adultery" — 
contains an h fortiori argument against polygamy. For 
if it is criminal for a man to put away his wife and many 
another, then, h fortiori, it must be criminal for him to 
marry another without putting the first away. 

The following is a comparison of this kind that^ formed. 
part of the indictment of Guy Fawkes ; — 

" The matter that is now to be offered to you, my Lords the 
Commissioners, and to the trial of you the knights and gentlemen 
of the jury, is matter of treason ; but of such horror and mon* 
strous nature, that before now the tongue of man never delivered, 
the ear of man never heard, the heart of man never concdted,, 
nor the malice of hellish or earthly devil ever practised. For tf 
it be abominable to murder the least ; if to touch God's anointed 
be to oppose themselves against God ; if (W blood) to subvert 
princes, states, and kingdoms, be hateful to God and man, as afi 
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tme Christians must acknowledge ; tlien koto much more than too 
monstrous shall all Christian hearts iudge the horror of this 
treason, to murder and subvert such a lung, such a queen, such a 
prince, such a progeny, such a state, such a government, so com- 
plete and absolute ; tnat God approves : the world admires : all 
true English hearts honour and reverence : the Pope and his dis« 
dples only envy and malign." 

The following d fortiori argument is used by the Hon. 
Joshua K Giddings, Member of Congress for the state of 
Ohio, with' reference to the Fugitive Slave BilL This bill 
requires the inhabitants of tiie free states to assist in 
apprehending the fugitive slaves, and dehvering them back 
to the state frt>m which they had escaped :^ 

" Thus, fellow-citizens, you and I are liable at anv hour, to be 
called upon to pursue the flying bondman as he hastens towards 
a land of freedom. We have become a nation of slave-hunters, 
and slave-catchers. 

"The man who shall seize a slave upon the African coast, is 
by our law consigned to the gallows, ana deemed unworthy of an 
existence among civilized, and even barbarous people ; but hota 
much greater must be the guilt of him who seizes the enlightened 
and intelligent Christian, one who holds the same religion, and 
trusts in the same salvation as himself, and riveting the cold 
iron upon his trembling limbs, sends him back to bondage and 
suffering. 

" We know that the benighted African is unconscious of his 
rights, and incapable of appreciating his degradation : yet we 
hang the man wno arrests and consigns him to slavery. This we 
r^;iml as just : but what penalty can be regarded as commen- 
surate with the crime of seizing upon our fellow-man whose mind 
has been exdightened, who knows the rights with which God has 
endowed him, who comprehends the crime committed against 
him, and of sending him oack to a land of chains, and whips, and 
suffering? In my opinion, such crime far transcends that of the 
ordinarv pirate. Inaeed, I think the thief or the pirate far more 
entitled to our friendship, than he who under such circumstances 
will lend himself to the commission of the crimes which the law 
iiequires us to perpetrate." 

Sometimes clergymen take a text referring to temporal 
affidrs and apply it to such as are spiritual, contending 
that the duty enforced in reference to things of this life 
is still more important when applied to the life to come, 
Thuaiy from the text, '' Be thou diligent to know the statQ 
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of thy flocks, and look well to thy berda,** the preacher 
remaned, that if diligence be a duty in refinenoe to our 
temporal afi&irs, d fortiori, it was a duty still more impeia- 
tiye in r^ard to our eternal interests. And the Apostle 
Paul uses a similar argument in 1 Corinthians ix. 11, in 
reference to the support of the Christian ministry : — **If 
we have sown imto you spiritual things, is it a great thing 
if we shall reap your carnal things t" 

6. Sometimes we compare two things together, not so 
much to discover wherein they agree, but wherein they 
diflfer ; and we rest our argument upon the contrast — 
Matt. vi. 19, 20 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17 ; Proverbs iii. 35. 

The Earl of Carlisle in his Lecture on America, deUvered 
before the Leeds Mechanics Institution, has pointed out 
a waut of resemblance between England and America with 
reference to the question of Religious Establishments :— 

" It is my wish to touch very lightly upon any point which 
among us, amon^ even some of us now here, may be matter of 
controversy ; I, however, honestly think that the experience of 
the United States does not as yet enable them to decide on 
either side the argument between the established and volimtarr 
systems in religion; take tk^ towns by themselves, and I think 
the voluntary principle appears fully adequate to satisfy all reli- 
gious exigencies; then it must be remembered that the class 
which mates the main difficulty elsewhere, scarcely, if at all, 
exists in America; it is the blessed privilege of the United 
States, and it is one which goes very far to counterbalance any 
drawbacks at which I may have to hint, that they really have 
not, as a class, any poor among them. A real beggar is what yon 
never see. On the other hand, over their immense tracts of ter- 
ritory, the voluntary system has not sufficed to produce sufficient 
religious accommodation ; it may, however, be truly questioned, 
whether any establishment woula be equal to that function. This 
is, however, one among the many questions which the republican 
experience of America has not yet solved. As matters stand at 
present, indifference to religion cannot be fairly laid to her 
charge ; probably religious extremes are pushed further than else- 
where ; there certainly is a breadth and universality of reUgious 
Uberty which I do not regard without some degree of envy." 

Some have contended for universal sufirage upon the 
ground that it exists in Ameiica. An opponent of this 
sentiment shows wherein America differs from TCngl^Tid 
in this respect ; — 
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"The United States are, siiiAularly enough, taken by both the 
advocates and the opponents of universal simra^ as a conclusive 
example for and against the same system ; and it is npt the least 
euiious part of the paradox that the principal cause of the facts 
which are pleaded and exaggerated by both parties lies out of the 
sphere of politics altogether. It is to the prodigious amount of 
fertile soil, compared with the smallness of the population, and 
to the consequent cheapness of land and deamess of labour, that 
North America owes, in a great measure, the prosperity, morality, 
and contentment of her people, and the comparative security of 
life and property. And it is to the same cause that we should 
attribute the major part of that spirit of speculation, that rabid 
thirst for wealth, that inferioritv in arts and literature, that 
absence of refinement, that selfish kimboing, jostling race through 
life, of which brother Jonathan is sometimes justly, and oftener 
unjustly, accused : the United States are, and must long remain, 
^country of material production, with its advantages and its 
disadvantages. It follows, that the conditions under which com- 
plete consistent democracy has been tried on the other side of 
the Atlantic are so unlike those of Europe, that we cannot infer, 
with any certainty, from the success ot the institutions of the 
former, that they would succeed on our more crowded shores.** — 
Christian Times, 

The contrast between Protestant and Catholic states is 
thus described by Mr. Macaulay : — 

"From the time when the barbarians overran the Western 
Empire, to the time of the revival of letters, the influence of the 
Church of Bome had been generally favourable to science, to 
civilization, and to good government. But during the last three 
centuries, to stunt the growth of the human mind has been her 
chief object. Throughout Christendom, whatever advance has 
been made in knowledge, in freedom, in wealth, and in the arts of 
life, has been made in spite of her, and has everywhere been in 
inverse proportion to her power. The loveliest and most fertile 
provinces of Europe have, under her rule, been sunk in poverty, 
m political servitude, and in intellectual torpor, while Protestant 
countries, once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have been 
turned by skill and industry into garcCens, and can boast of a long 
list of heroes and statesmen, philosophers and poets. Whoever, 
knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and what four 
hundred years ago they actually were, shall now compare thje 
country round Home with the country round Edinburgh, will be 
able to form some judgment as to the tendency of Papal domina- 
tion. The descent of Spain, once the first among monarchies, to 
the lowest depths of degradation; the elevation of Holland, in 
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spite of many natural disadyantages, to a position suoh as no 
commonwcaltli so small has ever reached, teaoh the same lesson. 
Whoever passes, in Germany, from a Iloman Gatholio to a Pro- 
testant prmcipality ; in Switzerland from a lioman Catholic to a 
Protestant canton ; in Ireland from a Roman Gatholio to a Pro* 
testant county, finds that ho has passed from a lower to a higher 
erade of civilization. On the other side of the Atlantic the same 
law prevails. The Protestants of the United States have left far 
behind them the Koman Catholics of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil 
The Komon Catliolics of Canadtv remain inert, while tho whde 
continent round them is in a ferment with Protestant activity 
and enterprise.'* — UUtory of England, 

The following aro examples of oontrasts in literary 
criticism : — 

"The book answers its title, and is well calculated to fami- 
liarize the million with the forms of logical reasoninjrs. — We hope 
that 'Logic for the Million' will be read by tlie Muliou. It will 
advance tneir knowledge, and improve their taste, their stylo of 
writing, and their skill in reasoning." Economist-^** This anonr- 
mous publication is as unfit for the Million as it is unworthy to 
be called ho^c^^Jthenaum. 

" The illustrations he has given, in order to show the faculty 
in action, are selected with admirable judgment, and are in them- 
selves so instructive, readable, and entertaining, that they would 
alone suffice to make the volume well worth its purchase money." 
Weekly News. — " To call such a jumble of odds and ends 'Logic 
for the Million ' is absurd in the extreme.*' — Athenaum, 

*' No young man desirous of imi)rovin^ himself in the art of 
reasoning coiud more profitably employ his leisure hours than in 
studying this volume; indeea we lieartilv recommend it for 
general perusal." Oxford Journal. — "If the Million want to 
learn Logic they must not come here." — Alhenaum, 

"We cannot lay down this admirable little treatise withont 
recommending its perusal to tlie masses, for whom it has been 
specially written, and especially to tho learned, who will find in 
its pages logic without jargon, and literary illustration without 
pedantry." The Globe. — "One would tliink from many passagei 
that it was intended to be a burlesque on Loffio and Logicians— 
a sort of Don Quixote or Hudibras in a smul way — ra%er than 
a serious treatise on the subject." — Athenaum, 

"By the production of tho first rcallv popular work on a 
subject of no mean importance our F.li.S. has added to his owi 
laurels, and conferred a signal service on the whole oommuniij.'' 
Morning FosL — "The author of this work has done well n 
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oonoealing his name. His present performance is too worthless 
to derive any weight from his other uterary achievements, though 
it is quite capable of damaging a good reputation." — AiAenaum, 

The principle of contrast is much used in theology : — 

*' Contrast Words axd AcxioNS.^This is, as our author 
presently expresses it, one of the finest topics of illustration. 
There is no end of the utility of it in theology. It illustrates 
revelation by contrasting it with all systems of natural religion. 
' Never man spake like this man.' It illustrates Christianity by 
it opposite to Judaism. ' Ye are not come to Mount 




]inai : but ve are come to Mount Zion.' It distinguisheth true 
ministers of Christ from pretenders. 'We are not as many who 
corrupt the word of God : but we speak as of God.' It displays 
the beauty of a true church by comparing it with the deformity 
ci false religion. Of Mohammedism, Popery, and all political 
religions, it may safely be asked, 'What agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols ?* It is of excellent use in preaching 
the law, by contrasting what men are with what they ought to 
be. It is excellently adapted to comfort, by comparing the 
idsdom of Providence with the folly of him who complains of it ; 
the sufficiency of pardoning mercy with the abundance of a 
sinner's unworthiness ; the pleasures of piety with the amuse- 
ments of sin ; the privileges of a saint witn the licentiousness of 
a sinner; the aids of the Holy Spirit with the efforts of the 
tempter ; the joys beyond death witn the a^nies of dying. It is 
nsetul to recover a backslider, by companng his present state 
with a former state. ^ ' Did I appear to the house of thy father ? ' 
fto. In these, and in a thousand other cases, contrast is lovely 
beyond conception, and Scripture abounds with it. Contrasts 
may be taken from person: 'What Grod hath cleansed, call not 
thou common,' — from place: 'Pass over the isles, send unto 
Kedar, and see, hath a nation changed their idols : but my people 
[in Judea] have changed their glory ; ' — from time, relation, ac, 
&o" — Itobintof^s Notes to Claude, 

7. Haying now taken a view of analogy, comparison, 
and contrast, we will conclude this section by taking a view 
of fiJlacious analogies. 

Analogies are of two kinds. They may denote a resem- 
blance between two things themselves, or merely a resem- 
blance between the circumstances in which they are placed. 
Thus, when Sydney Smith argues that dispositions are 
hereditary, from the analogy between men and animals, 
the resemblance is between the things themselves. But 
when he tells us we ought not to decry the science of 
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Moral Philosophy, inasmuch as several other sciences are 
liable to the same objections^ the analogy is between the 
circumstances in which these sciences are placed. We 
are thus liable to make two mistakes. When we find there 
is an analogy between the things themselves, we may erro- 
neously infer there is an analogy in their circumstanoea 
Or when we find an analogy in their circumstances, we 
may infer there is an analogy in the things themselves. 

The first error is exhibited very often in the analogies 
drawn between men and animcUs, There is, no doubt^ a 
resemblance between reason and instinct. Hence some 
have inferred that there is an analogy between men and 
animals in their rights with reference to each other, Paley 
and others have contended on this ground that men have 
no right to kill animals for food. We think they are in- 
correct in their analogies. 

" The reasons alleged in vindication of this practice, are the 
following: that the several species of brutes being created to 
prey upon one another, afiPords a kind of analogy to prove that 
the human species were intended to feed upon them ; that, if let 
alone, they would overrun the earth, and exclude mankind firom 
the occupation of it ; that they are requited for what they suffer 
at our hands, by our care and protection. 

" Upon whicn reasons I would observe, that the analogy con- 
tended for is extremely lame ; since brutes have no power to 
support life by any other means, and since we have ; for the 
whole human species might subsist entirely upon fruit, pulse, 
herbs, and roots, as many tribes of Hindoos actually do. The 
two other reasons may be valid reasons as far as they go ; for, 
no doubt, if man had been supported entirely by vegetable food, 
a great part of those animals which die to furnish his table, would 
never have lived ; but they by no means justify our right over 
the Hves of brutes to the extent in which we exercise it. What 
danger is there, for instance, of fish interfering with us, in the use 
of tneir element ? or what do we contribute to their support or 
preservation ? " — Paley^s Moral Philosopht/. 

In his speech at the Peace Congress held in Frankf<Hrt» 
Mr. Cobden contended for the principle of arbitratioii 
between nations, upon the ground of the analogy between 
nations and individuals : " It is done in private life con- 
tinually. Scores and hundreds of British Acts of Parlia- 
ment have been passed, requiring that such disputes should 
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be settled by arbitration : and the principle you find good 
for individuals you will find good for nations.* Here Uiere 
is a want of anedogy in the circumstances of the parties. 
If two individuals in a state refer their dispute to arbi- 
tration, the law will compel them to abide by the de- 
cision of the arbitrator. But in the case of nations, if either 
party chooses to dispute the decision of the arbitrator, 
who is to enforce obedience^ and by what means, except 
by war? 

The second error is when, from an analogy in circum- 
stances, we infer an analogy in ike things themselves. 

Archbishop Whately defends logic by the analogical 
mode of reasoning ; and when he confines his analogies 
merely to the circwnutan^ces in which logic resembles other 
sciences, his reasoning is generally conclusive. But some- 
times he goes beyond tins, and finds, or fancies, analogies 
between tibie nature of logic and that of other sciences to 
which it bears no resemblance. For example, he finds 
an analogy between logic and chemistry. I quote Mr. 
BlaJkey : — 

" In an able work recently published by Archbishop Whately, 
on the^use of the syllogistic theory, the author observes, that 
* liOgicr which is as it were the grammar of reasoning, does not 
bring &)rward the regular syllogism as a distinct mode of argu- 
mentation, designed to be substituted for any other mode ; but 
as the form to which all correct reasoning may be ultimately 
reduced; and which, consequently, serves the purpose (when we 
are employing logic as an ar{) of a test to irj tne validity of any 
argument ; in the same manner as by chemical analysis we de- 
velop and submit to a (Hstinot examination the elements of which 
any compound body is composed, and are thus enabled to detect 
any latent sophistication and impurity.' 

'' It appears to me, that the Archbishop has fallen into error 
reading the nature and importance of the syllogism, from in- 
stituting certain analogies between it and some other departments 
of knovnedge, such as chemistry, grammar, and arithmetic. He 
compares the analysis of a piece of reasoning, to the chemical 
analysis of anv material substance; he imagines that the logic 
of syll(^sms Dears the same relation to ^neral reasoning that 
grammar does to language ; and the techmcal terms in which the 
syllogistic process is couched, are viewed as resembling the arbi- 
trary signs affixed to arithmetical quantities. A verv shght atten- 
tion, however^ to these analogical illustrations will be sufficient 
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to oonTince the reader that they are by no means perfect/'— 
B»»ay on Logic, 

Archbishop Whately usually ai^es by analogy. In 
reading through his book on logic, I have marked with a 
pencil thirty-four instances of his arguing by analogy. But 
the most striking example he has given of this principle of 
reasoning is in his pamphlet, entitled ' EUstoric Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Buonaparte.' The object of this 
pamphlet was to show that by the same reasoning throu^ 
which infidel writers have attempted to cast doubts on ti^e 
New Testament history, they might cast doubts on the 
history of Napoleon Buonaparte; and as we know Hie 
history of Napoleon Buonaparte to be true, although it is 
exposed to these objections, so the history of the New 
Testament may be true, although it has been attacked by 
similar objections. We shall have occasion hereafter to 
make a few extracts from this singular pamphlet. 

Another kind of &llacious reasoning is when the analogy 
is merely verbal, or metaphorical, and there is no real 
resevnhlance between the things, or their circumstances. 

*' Among the metaphors which conceal an altogether fatal 
theory, there is none more commonly used than that pat forward 
in the words tribute, tributary. 

" These words have become so common, that they are used as 
synonymes of purchase, purchaser, and the words are used indif- 
ferently, for the one or the other. 

" But nevertheless, there is as great a difference between tri- 
bute and purchase, as between theft and exchange, and I would 
iust as soon hear it said that Cartouche has broken open a strong 
Dox and has purchased a thousand crowns, as I would hear our 
honourable deputies repeat : We have paid to Germany a tribute 
for a thousand horses which she has sold to as. 

" For that which renders Cartouche's action no purchase is, 
that he has not put, and with my consent, into my strong box, 
a value equivalent to that which he has taken out. 

" And that which causes the payment of 500,000 francs, which 
we have made to Germany, to be no tribute, is because she has 
not received it ^tuitoasly, but by giving us in exchange a thou- 
sand horses which we ourselves nave judged to be worth our 
500,000 fraacs." 

" How has this improper trope found its way into the rhetoric 
of the monopohsts P Some money leaves the country to satisfy 
the rapacity of a victorious enemy. Some more money leaves iht 
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ewntry also to pay for mercliandise. They establish the analogy 
between the two cases by only takinff into account the circum- 
stances in which they resemble each otner, and leaying out of the 
question those in which they differ." — JBasiiafs " Popular Falla* 
eies respecting General Interests" translated dy G, R, Porter, 

In usiiig the principle of analogy you must be careful 
that your analogical case is one that is sound, or at least 
is admitted to be sound by the party you are anxious to 
conyince. Your opponent may, and probably will, deny 
the analogy between the two cases. This is a fair reply, 
and brings the argument to a practical discussion. But if 
your opponent takes a different view from yours of the 
parallel case that you adduce, you have been unfortunate 
in the choice of your analogy. For instance, suppose you 
are disputing with a person who contends that a man ought 
to be aJlowed to marry the sister of his deceased wife, and 
you say, " Upon this ground you ought to admit that a 
woman should be allowed to marry the brother of her 
deceased husband." He might reply, " So I do ; I contend 
for both." Here your analogy has missed fire ; and the 
grotmd of controversy must be changed. But if your op- 
ponent denies the latter case, but contends for the former, 
then your argumentation will naturally take the form of 
analogy. 

I G^all conclude this section by noticing a very inge- 
nious argument, drawn from the doctrine of analogy. In 
reaaoning from analogy, we usually compare good things 
with good things, and evil things with evil things. Hence 
Mr. Aiken considers that the analogies drawn in the New 
Testament between a Christian and a soldier, are a proof 
of the innocenoy of war. He has put this argument very 
forcibly in the following words : — 

" It appears, on the grounds already stated, that reason and the 
natural law of self-preservation, and our duty to ourselves, rela- 
tions, friends, and countrymen, also that the Divine command 
and jpermission to the Jews, all prove that war may be necessary 
and just; and such a war is not expressly prohibited by the 
Christian religion. On the contrary, tnere are frequent allusions 
to war in the New Testament, in which no censure is implied or 
expressed. The trumpet, the weapons, the armour of war, are 
ohesi employed as images to illustrate the Christian warfare. 
Here the analogy is» that the Christian \b a spiritual warrior. 
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in a good cause, against an eyil adversary. Thns the apostle 
Paul speaks of Epaphroditus and Archippas as his fellotosoldiers. 
If war were only and absolutely criminal, the analogy would be 
unsuitable. How could the Christian apostle have addressed, in 
a good sense, Epaphroditus my fellow-robber, and Archippus fl^ 
fellow-murderer F it is at least remarkable, that although the 
Saviour drove the money-changers and sellers of doves from the 
temple, he never found fault with soldiers for their occupation, 
but commended the Centurion's faith." — Ai/ken on Wiar, 



SECTION III. 

REASONING FROM PARABLES, FABLES, AND PROVERBS. 

We take the following explanation of the word parable from 
Dr. Black's " Student's Manual.'* " Para-ble, from para, 
side by side, and ballo, 1 put. Thus parable means a simili- 
tude, or one thing compared to another. It is usually em- 
ployed to designate a fable or allegorical instruction founded 
on something real or apparent in nature, or history, from 
which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with something in 
which the people are more immediately concerned." 

The word parable is applied in the New Testament to 
four different kinds of literary compositions. These are 
tales, comparisons, parables strictly so called, i, e. allegoriefl^ 
and fables. We wUl give an example of each. 

The following is a tale ; — 

" And he spake a parable unto them, saving. The ground of • 
certain rich man brought fortli plentifully: And he though 
within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits ? And he said. This will I do : I wiU 
pull down my bams, and build greater ; and there will I bestow 
aU my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul. Soul, 
thou nast much goods laid im for man}[ vears ; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. !But Grod said unto him. Thou fooL 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee : then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided P So is he that layeih 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.*'— Ziffo xii 
16—21. 

A TALE differs from a parable, strictly so called, in haviBg 
no reference beyond itself The above tale illustrates the 
futility and uncertainty of rjohes, but it hafl no alletgorioal 
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meaning. It is not employed as a similitude or com- 
parison, to illustrate anything else. The same observation 
may be applied to the parables, as they are called, of the 
rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19 — 31) ; the pharisee 
and publican (Luke xviii. 9 — 14); the improfitable servant 
(Luke xix. 12 — 24); and the unfeeling servant, (Matt 
xviii. 23 — 34) ; which, viewed as literary compositions, are, 
strictly speaking, not parables but tales. 

The mode of reasoning from tales is the same as reason- 
ing from examples. Tales are records of events that have 
occurred, or are so probable, that they might have occurred. 
The lessons drawn from these tales are the general prin- 
ciples which the facts tend to prove. It is a mode of 
reasoning by induction. We have discussed this subject 
in the first section of this part of our work. 

The foDowing is a comparison : — 

"Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed, which a man 
took and sowed in his field: Which indeed is the least of all 
seeds *. hut when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of tne air come and lodge in 
the brandies thereof." — Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 

A OOMPARISON differs from a tale in that it is employed 
to iUtutrcUe something beyond itself. It differs from a para- 
ble in that the illustration is confined generally to one point. 
In the above example, the comparison between the illus- 
tration and the thing illustrated, is confined to one quality, 
that of rapid and extensive increase. There is no general 
resemblance in other respects between the two things com- 
pQjred. An attempt to discover such resemblances would 
be ridiculous. To the same class of compositions belong, 
the two foundations (Matt. viL 24 — 26) ; the leaven hid 
in the meal (Matt. xiii. 33) ; the treasure hid in a field 
(Miatt. xiii. 44) ; the merchant seeking goodly pearls (Matt. 
xiii 45, 46) ; the net cast into the sea (Matt. xiii. 47^ 48) ; 
the fig-tree (Luke xxi. 29) ; and several others. 

Of comparison as a principle of reasoning we have 
already treated. Here comparison is brought before us in 
the way of metaphor. In this point of view it can never 
Amount to proo£ But, nevertheless, its consideration is 
fiurly within the province of logic. One part of our duly 
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as logicians is to state clearly the propositions we intend 
to prove. Metaphorical comparisons are of great use 
in enabling us to make this clear statement. Half the 
disputes that exist among men arise from their misunder- 
standing one another. We should endeavour to acquire 
the art of stating clearly and vividly what it is that we 
mean. And when we have done this, we shall in most cases 
have obviated the necessity for any further controversy. 

The following is a parable in the strict sense of the 
word : — 

"Hearken; Behold, there went out a sower to sow: And it 
came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way-side, and the 
fowls of the air came and devoured it up. And some fell on 
stony ground where it had not much earth ; and immediately it 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth ; But when the sun 
was up it was scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered 
away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up and 
choked it, and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good ground, 
and did yield fruit that sprang up and increased, and brou^t 
forth, some thirty and some sixty, and some an hundred?^ 
Mark iv. 3—8. 

The PARABLE strictly so called is an allegory. It is em 
ployed to illustrate something that seems at first to have 
no connexion with it, and the machinery of the composiUon 
must correspond with the several parts of the matter to he 
illustrated. The following explanation of the above paraUe 
will exemplify this in a very striking manner : — 

"The sower soweth the word. And these are they by the 
way-side, where the word is sown ; bat when they have heardt 
Satan cometh immediately, and taketh away the word that was 
sown in their hearts. Ana these are they likewise which are sown 
on stony ground; who, when they have heard the word, irnme* 
diately receive it with gladness ; and have no root in themselvei^ 
and so endure but for a time : citerward, when afUction or pene* 
cution ariseth for the word's sake, immediately they are o£fended. 
And these are they which are sown among thorns ; such as hear 
the word, and the cares of this world, and the deceitfiilnesB of 
riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, choke the word, 
and it becometh imfruitfuL And these are thev which are sown 
on good CTound; such as hear the word, ana receive it, 
bring forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some nxty, and some 
hundred."— Jfofifc iv. 14—30. 
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To this class of compositions belong the parable of the 
tares (Matt. xiii. 24 — 30); the day labourers (Matt. xx. 
1 — 15); the nuptial entertainment (Matt. xxii. 1 — 13); the 
ten yiigins (Matt xxv. 1 — 12) ; the faithless husbandmen 
(Mark xiL 1 — 9) ; and several others. There are also 
many examples of this kind of oomposition in the Old 
Testament. Such are the royal bramble (Judges ix. 
8 — 15) ; the ewe lamb (2 Sam. xii. 1 — 7) ; tne fruitless 
vineyard (Isaiah v. 1 — 6) ; the eagles and the vine tree 
(Ez^el xvii. 3^8). In minuteness of illustration the 
parables have an advantage over comparisons. But the 
application of minute portions of the parable should not 
be strained. I have heard of a divine, who, in explaining 
the parable of the good Samaritan, stated that the '^ two 
pence " denoted the Old and the New Testament. 

Parables, like comparisons, are not proofs. They are, 
however, vivid illustrations; and the more minute the 
particulars, the stronger is the illustration. There is, of 
course, always an analogy between the illustration and the 
matter to be illustrated. But we must distinguish between 
a logical and a metaphorical analogy. For instance, the 
analogy between an animal who had fkllen into a pit, and a 
man who was lame, was a logical analogy, and it was clear 
that if one might be relieved on the sabbath-day, so might 
the other. But the analogy between the kingdom of heaven 
and a grain of mustard seed, was a metaphorical analogy, 
and the rapid increase of the mustard seed was no proof 
of the future rapid spread of Christianity, though it was a 
vivid representation of it. 

I may state to you, that sometimes the same composition 
may be either a tale, a comparison, a fable, or a parable, 
according to the manner in which it is viewed. Thus, '^ The 
good Samaritan," if viewed as an answer to the question. 
Who is my neighbour ? and as inculcating the exercise of 
kindness and benevolence, is a tale. But if the condition 
of the man who fell among thieves is considered as repre- 
senting the moral state of mankind, and the good Samaritan 
as representing the Saviour of the world, (and divines often 
take this view,^ then it is a parable. So a comparison be- 
comes a parable when we can trace more than one or two 
points of resemblance. The &ble of the rebeUion of the 

I 
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members agamst the stomach, when lekted as a represen- 
tation of &e rebellion of the Roman citiiens against the 
senate, is more properly a parable. 

The following letter from a yoong tradesman is a 
parable : — 

*' Sib, — In reply to your complaints, aUoir me to tell yoa a 
story. Once on a time, two persons were walking on the sea- 
shore, when one of them picked up a valnaUe article whidi had 
been washed in hj the tide. His companion cried, 'Half! ' The 
finder was annoyed at this, and to prevent his companion hafing 
the hai( he threw the artide back into the sea. xon hare for 
many years carried on a profitable trade in this town. The in- 
creasing population led me to suppose there might be room ftr 
me. I had no wish to nnderseli yon; I wished only to share 
your profits. To prevent my getting any portion of these proAbi^ 
yon now sell your goods at a pnoe that yields no profit to 
yourself." 

The dreams and visions which are recorded in Scriptoie 
may be regarded as comparisons or parables, and the in- 
terpretatious were the hcis they were designed to prefigme 
or illustrate. The soldier's dream (Judges viL IS— IS) 
may be r^arded as a comparison, and St Peter^s visian 
(Acts XL 4--8) as a parable. 

We now procebd to Fables, 

We need hardly observe that we do not use the word 
&ble in any disreputable sense, as denoting Msehood, but 
merely as the name of a certain kind of literary oDm- 
position. 

The following is a fable : — 

"And he spake a parable unto them to this end, thai men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint : saying, There was in ^ 
city a judge, which feared not God, neither regarded man : and 
there was a widow in that city ; and she came unto him, sranig^ 
Avenge me of mine adversary. And he would not for a wnib: 
but afterward he said within nimself. Though I fear not Qod, nor 
r^ard man ; yet, because this widow troumeth me, I will vntfjb 
her, lest by her continual coming she weaiy me."— £kI« tkA 
1—5. 

The M)le is a composition designed to illustrate a ff^ 
position, which is called the moral of the fiible. It is not 
necessary that the nuxMrtery of the fable should btar aiH$ 
resemblance to any moral process to which the proposiliflp 
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niay be applied. Herein it differs from the parable. The 
machinery of the parable, or allegory, must correspond 
with the moral processes it is intended to illustrate. The 
machinery of the fable represents nothing. It is required 
only that the result shall illustrate a proposition, and this 
proposition must seem to flow from iSie plot of the fiable. 
In the &ble we have quoted, the proposition to be proved 
or illustrated, is the advanta^ of perseverance in prayer. 
But there is no correspondence between the machinery of 
the &ble and the parties to whom reference is made. In 
hat, the MAe derives no small portion of its force from 
tills want of resemblance. It amounts to an d fortiori 
aigoment. The reasoning is llius : if an imjust judge is 
induced by importunity to grant a request, how much 
rather shall the Judge in heaven grant the requests of his 
mrvants. This is the application in the subsequent verses : 
** And shall not Qod avenge his own elect, which cry day 
and night unto him, though he bear long with them ? I 
tdl you that he will avenge them speedily.** The same 
lesson is taught by the &ble of the midnight visitor, Luke 
zL 5 — 8. 

Fables occupied in ancient times a more honourable 
station in the estimation of mankind than they do at 
present. They aro now employed chiefly as the means of 
imparting instruction to children, or as the profitable 
amusement of a leisure hour. In former days, the con-x 
struction of &bles was the serious employment of states- 
men and philosophers. It always ensured to such as were 
saccessful a degree of literary eminence, and sometimes 
even conferred upon them political distinctions. But 
thon^ we are not now accustomed to consider M)les as 
the most eminent literary productions, they are by no 
means the least usefiiL It is from &bles that the greater 
part of mankind derive their first lessons in moral science, 
at a time when their minds are incapable of abstract 
reflection, and when no other mode of instruction would 
be either so entertaining or so efficacious. The knowledge 
thna acquired becomes interwoven with the earliest recol* 
lections of the mind, and often regulates the conduct in 
matarer yoars. The design of fiable is to place some 
inqrartanib truth in a striking point of view. Tixe proposi^ 

I 2 
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tion we wish to exhibit appears to flow fix)m the plot of the 
fiible, and thus makes deeper impression on the mind than 
if it had been expressed in literal terms. This truth is 
commonly a moral one, and hence it is called the moral of 
the fable : but it is not necessarily connected with ethics, 
'. for it may be connected with ^Mos, or with the ordina^ 
> affairs of life. The subject of a fable should not be a 
truth so obvious that it could not have escaped the most 
ordinary observation. It would be ridiculous to invent a 
&ble to show that eveiy man is subject to death. But the 
observation, that, although m our distress we may some^ 
times call out for death, yet that when he arrives we receive 
him with reluctance, may properly become the subject of a 
fEible, and it has been well illustrated in the story of the 
old man and his bundle of sticks. 

A fable is different from an example. Upon the relativB 
merits of i^bles and examples, Aristotle makes the follow- 
ing remarks : '' The occasion wherein fables are more in 
point, and employed with the greatest success, is in popular 
addresses, and in debates upon great questions. They have 
this advantage over example, that it is difficult to find in 
history circumstances perfectly relevant to what we would 
wish to prove; whereas a fable is easily invented; and, in. 
order to this, nothing more is necessary than to draw a 
parable, which any man may do who knows in what resem* 
blance consists, a thing by no means difficult to the least 
proficient in philosophy." 

" Example, however, surpasses fiible in this respect^ that 
its proofs, which are founded upon the truth of histofy, 
and the decided allegation of events, are of much gnater 
efiect in deliberation, and more appropriate to persaasive 
oratory. This happens on account of the great resemblaiioe 
between all occurrences, inasmuch as it may be said that 
the past is commonly a presage of the future ; and that 
nothing almost is done now-a-days which was not fer« 
merly done." 

The German fitbulist, Lessing, controverts this opinicm; 
but here we think that Aristotle is right. Let ua snppoas 
that in the senate of our land a measure is introdueed 
which involves the question, whether standing armies aie 
junfiiendly to liberty. Let a speaker, who wid^ to ptpn 
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the afi&rmatiye of this question, adduce the fable cited 
by the author, of the horse, who allowed the man to 
get on his back, that he might be revenged on the deer. 
Let another speaker attempt to prove the same proposition 
from historical examples — ^let him adduce the numerous 
instances in which despotic and tyrannical governments 
have been supported by means of standing armies — let 
him refer to tiie times of Julius Caesar, of Cromwell, and 
of Napoleon— let him do this, and then we will ask, 
Which speaker is the more likely to carry conviction to 
the mind ? In fact, the evidence derived from &bleB, and 
particularly from &bles in which animals are introduced, 
never can amount to proof. How easily, for instance, 
might the fjEtble we have mentioned, excellent as it is, be 
overturned : for if the horse were a rational animal, as 
the &ble supposes him to be, could he not easily throw 
the man from his back ? and hence, might not an oppo- 
nent contend, that the citizens being rational beings, might 
with equal ease throw off a military government as soon as 
they foimd it oppressive ? Facts, however, are stubborn 
things, and their testimony is not so easily refuted. 

The following examples of fables are taken from Lessing. 
Fable the tweSth exposes those who take credit to them- 
telves for abstaining from vices they cannot practice : — 

"The Sick Wolp. — The wolf being at the point of death, cast 
a retrospNective glance on his past life. ' I am certainly a sinner,' 
he plaintively observed, 'but, I trust, not one of the greatest. I 
have doubtless committed evil ; bnt I have also done much good. 
I remember that once, when a lamb, which had strayed from the 
flock, came so near me, I might have devoured it with the 
greatest ease; I forebore to do so. About the same time, I 
ustened to the abuse of an angry sheep with the most edifying 
indifference, although no watch-dog was to be feared.' 'To afl 
this I can bear witness,' said the fox, who was assisting his 
|;fao8tly preparations: 'I recollect all the particulars. It was 
lost at the time you suffered so much from the bone in your 
throat.' " 

To deny the excellencies of a man while he lives, and 
to praise him after he is dead, is a common practice, and 
ia thus exhibited : — 

The Oak Tree. — One stormy night the raging north wind 
' ^ its strength on a hits oak, which it fevelled with the 
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gronnd, where it lay with many small trees crushed beneath it. 
A fox, whose den was not far (ustant, happened to pass the next 
morning : ' What a noble tree !' exdiumea he ; 'I never thon^ 
it so great while standing.' " 

The twenty-fifth ^Etble is designed to diow that friend- 
ship is more permanent between persons who exoel in 
different kinds of merits than it is between those whose 
excellence is of the same kind : — 

''Th£ Nightingale and the Peacock. — A social ni^^itiii- 
eale found among the sinsers of the wood many enviers, hot no 
friends. ' Perhaps I shall find one in another species,' said the 
nightm^e, and flew with confidence to the peaoocL 

" * !£ndsome peacock, I exceedingly admire yon.' * And I 
equally admire you, loYely nightingale^ exclaimed the one to the 
otner. ' Then let ns be mends,' continued the latter ; ' we shall 
not be tempted to envy each other. You are as agreeedile to the 
eye as I am to the ear.' " 

Eminence in one kind of merit is often associated inUi 
deficiency in another : — 

"The Nightingale and the Hawk. — A mellifluous mg^ 
ingale was one day pounced upon by a haidL ' As you siitf so 
charmingly,' he exclaimed, 'how dehdously must you taste r^ 

No gratitude is due for &youiB conferred ninten- 
tionally. 

" The Oak-tbee and the Swine. — ^A greedy swine fed under 
a lofty oak, on the fruit which plentifully fell from its bou^; 
and whUe he cracked one acorn with his teeth, devoured another 
with his eyes. 

'' ' Ungrateful beast,' exclaimed the oak, ' you feed rapadonsly 
on my fruit, without casting up one grateful look to meT' 

'* The swine was silent for a moment, and then grunted an 
answer : * My grateful look should not be wanting, was I cecttin 
that you threw down your acorns for the love of me.' " 

The yanity of rank is thus exposed : — 

" The Knight in Chess. —Two boys who wished to pky li 
chess, being deficient in a knight, ccmstituted one out of a si^er- 
fluouspawn, b^ placing a mark upon it. 

" * How ! ' cried the other knights. * Keep your place, sir ; one 
step at a time.' 

*' The boys, who overheard their insolence, exclaimed. ' SHeaoe; 
it performs exactly the same service as yourselves.' *" 
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. If a man olaini more merit than ia due to him, man- 
kind will give him leas than his due : — 

"The Peacock and the Cbow.—A foolish crow adorned 
itself with the cast plumage of the peacock, and when it con- 
eeiyed itself sufficiently ornamented, mii^led with the hnlliaat 
birds of Juno ; bein^ quickly recognised, the peacocks, with their 
sharp bills, soon stripped her of her deceptive apparel. 

" ' Cease,' the crow at last exclaimed, ' you have now got back 
all that belongs to you.' But the peacocks, perceiving a few 
brilfiant feathers in the crow's own plumage, answered, 'Be 
silent, impostor, even these cannot belong to you.' " 

The direction of Solomon, '' Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways, and be wise," has often be^ 
quoted to reprove slothfulness ; it contains also another 
lesson, whidii has hitherto been overlooked : — 

''The Sfibit of SoXiOMon. — ^An aged man, in order to ploudi 
his field and to strew the fruitful seed in the willing bosom of the 
eificth, bore up against the toil of his employment and the heat of 
the weather. Chi a sudden, a divine spectre stood before him 
imder the broad shadow of a lime-tree. The old man stfuted : 

'" I am Solomon,' said the phantom emphatically. 'What are 
yon doing here, old man ? ' 

"'If you are Solomon,* replied the old man, 'why need you 
ask ? You sent me in my youth to the ant. I attended to its 
ways, and became industrious, and what I then learned, I am 
still practising.' 

" 'You have learned but half the lesson,' returned the shadow. 
' Bepair once more to the ant, and let it teach you to repose in 
the winter of your years, and enjoy what you have already 
gathered.' " 

Parables, we have already observed, do not- prove, they 
only illustxate. Indeed, they are rarely used for the 
purposes of controversy. They serve to explain what was 
previously obscure, and thus enable the mind to perceive 
l£e truths more clearly, and hence to believe them more 
firmly. Fables are of a more controversial character. 
Many of them were originally invented for political pur- 
poses. Their object is to illustrate a general proposition, 
wbidi general proposition is applied to the particular case 
t^t we wish to demonstrate. In the composition of the 
fitble, we invent a series of supposed £sicts, which, by a 
species of induction, are designed to prove, as £u: as they 
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go, a general propodtioii, which is called the moral of the 
&ble. We then take this general proposition, and apply 
it to any case, or to all the cases to which it will apply. 
This is deduction. It is a kind of argument that we lutve 
classed under the relation of genus and spedes. and would 
rank under the first figure of syllogisms in scholastic logla 
The design of fables, tiien, is to t^h us general maxims 
and propositions, which we are to apply as we may have 
occasion, to practical purposes, in our prepress thioii^ 
the world. Hence the propriety of teaching them to 
children. By this means, they acquire at an early age 
lessons of profound wisdom, in an interesting and agreeable 
manner, which is likely to make a deep impression on the 
memory. 

We shall further explain the mode of reasoning throng 
the application of fiibles, by an example from the &iS» 
of .^isop. In most of these &bles we find that actioiiB 
are attributed to animals. The reason is, that certain 
animals are supposed to represent certain characters or 
dispositions. Thus, the lion is the representatlYe d 
courage and magnanimity ; the fox of cunning ; the pea- 
cock, of beauty. This, however, is not a necessary feature 
in the composition of a fiible. We have many excellent 
&bles, both ancient and modem, in which no animala are 
introduced. 

The following is a well-known fiible, taken from .^sqp, 
with the application of Dr. Croxall : — 

" The Wind and the Sun. — ^A dispute once arose betwixt the 
north-wind and son, about the superiority of their power; and 
they agreed to try their strength upon a traveller, which should be 
able to e;et his cloak off first. The north-wind began, and bleva 
very cold blast, accompanied with a sharp driving shower : Iraft 
this, and whatever else he could do, instead of making the man 
quit his cloak, obliged him to gird it about his body as dose 88 
possible. Next came the son, who, breaking out from a thick watei^ 
cloud, drove away the cold vapours from the sky, and darted luB 
warm, sultry beions upon the head of the poor weather-beaten 
traveller. The man growing faint with the heat, and unable to 
endure it any longer, first throws oS his heavy cloak, and then 
flies for protection to the shade of a neiglibouring grove. 

" The Application. — There is something in the temper of men 
80 averse to severe and boisterous treatment, that he who odfet- 
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TOUTS to carry his point that way, instead of prevailinf, generally 
leaves the mind ot him, whom he has thus attemptect in a more 
confirmed and obstinate situation than he found it at first. Bitter 
words and hard usage freeze the heart into a kind of obduracy, 
which mild persuasion and gentle language only can dissolve and 
soften.^ Persecution has always fixed and riveted those opinions 
which it was intended to dispel ; and some discerning men have 
attributed the quick growth pf Christianity, in a great measure, 
to the rough and barbarous reception which its first teachers met 
with in the world. The same may have been observed of our 
Kefbrmation : the blood of the martyrs was the manure which 
TOoduced that ereat Protestant crop, on which the Church of 
England has subsisted ever since. Providence, which always 
males use of the most natural means to attain its purpose, has 
thouj^ht fit to establish the purest religion by this method : the 
consideration of which may give a proper check to those who are 
continually endeavouring to roof out errors by that very manage- 
ment which so infallibly fixes and implants all opinions, as well 
erToneous as orthodox. When an opimon is so violently attacked, 
it raises an attention in the persecuted party, and gives an alarm 
to their vanity, by making tnem think that worth defending and 
keeping at the liazard of their lives, which, perhaps, otherwise, 
th^ would only have admired awhile for the sake of its novelty, 
and afterwards resigned of their own accord. In short, a fierce, 
turbulent opposition, like the north-wind, only serves to make a 
man wrap his notions more closelv about him ; but we know not 
what a kind, warm, sunshiny benaviour, rightly applied, would 
not be able to effect." 

The Rev. Samuel Lysons has published some of the fables 
of .^sop, accompanied with an evangelical application. 
The following is his application of the above fable : — 

" MoraL-^ln. Scripture, religion is frequently compared to a 
doak or garment. Job (xxix. x4) says, ' I put on righteousness, 
and it clothed me.' IsaiiAh (lix. 17) says, ' ne was clad with zeal 
as a ck>ak.' The rude blasts and storms of affliction and adversity 
are far less likely to make men throw off their religion, than the 
8imn^ warmth of prosperity. We perceive the former to be 
enemies and are on our guard, we hold closer to our protection ; 
but the latter, coming under the specious guise of friendship, in- 
sinnates itself, and strijps us bare of our religion, and renders us 
open to the attacks oi a thousand other enemies to our souls. 
We should be most especially on our guard in the sunny days of 
prosperity, lest our reti^on get a chill in the groves of worldly 
pleasure and wanton enjoyment." 

I 3 
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Wb now proobed to Peovhrbs. 

Disraeli has an article on the Philosophy of Proverbs. 
He observes that some difficulty has occurred in the defi- 
nition. I shall assume that you know what is meant by 
a proverb ; and when a thing is well known, definition 
may do more harm than good. Formal logical definitions 
of things well known, sometimes lead to verbal quibbling; 
and after all can seldom be so worded as to include every 
individual of the species. A lady asked a gentleman t&8 
meaning of a Pun, He was puzzled to find a definition, 
but he replied, " Give me a subject, and I will make one." 
The lady replied, " Well, I give you the queen." He replied, 
** The queen is no subject.'* Some one has observed that 
a proverb should have '^ sense, shortness, and salt" 

" From the antiquity of proverbs, they may be defined 
the primitive language of mankind, in which knowledge 
waa preserved prior to the invention of letters. In ^ 
early stages of society, its progress is retarded by three 
causes : the scarcity of words to express ideas ; the feeble- 
ness of memory, from the absence of intellectual exertion ; 
and the want of a durable character, by which the dii- 
coveries of one generation may be retained and transmitted 
to another. Proverbs are well adapted for removing these 
first obstacles to improvement : by a figurative expreaslon 
they supply the place of verbal description ; their brevity 
is an aid to memory ; while, by being connected with local 
circumstances and surrounding objects, they form a visiUe 
type, in which passing occurrences and observatiiMie ipay 
be recorded. Accordingly, we find that all nations have 
had recourse \jq aphoristic language, and doubtless it was 
in this style the first knowledge of the world, its Iaw% 
morals, husbandry, and observations on the weather, were 
preserved. 

'< Proverbs formed the encyclopedia of former tfanai^ 
comprising all the existing observations on hmnan natai^ 
natiural phenomena, and local history. Men acquired 
wisdom, not from books, but oral communication^ All 
the apparatus of the modem system of education— -Hoffr* 
book^ Beading Made Easys^ and Pleasing Insbracton^ wa» 
unknown. Children did not leam their alphabet^ nor Aflir 
catechism ; but an adult system prevailed, in which grevn 
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persons were taught the arts of Hfe—the mysteries of good 
hooaekeepisg, of economy, longeyity, husbandry and mete- 
orology^ in some traditionary maxim, handed down from 
generation to generation, time out of mind.** — Fielding's, 
Select Proverbs of all Nations, 

<< One permanent use of the Book of Proverbs deserves 
to be particularly noticed, because it has hitherto been 
overlooked by critics and commentators. I refer to the 
uae and value of this book as a standing witness to the 
vecadty of the Old Testament historians. If I am not 
mintaken, this collection of national proverbs furnishes a 
branch of historical evidence substantially the same in 
kind with that by which the acute and sagacious Paley 
has demonstrated the truth of the Scripture history of St. 
PauL The argument of that master of reasoning is founded 
on the undesigned coincidences between certain passages in 
Si. Paul's Episties, and some particulars of the Apostie^s 
life and labours as related by St. Luke in the Acts ; and 
every intelligent reader of his Treatise will admit that he 
haa pointed out and illustrated such a series of minute and 
undesigned agreements between those two narrations, as 
oan in no way be accounted for but by a supposition of 
their trutL Similar latent proofs of harmony and verity 
siaj) I think, be detected by comparing the allusions in 
tttB Book of Proverbs with the Old Testament history. 
Jnet as Dr. Paley, by placing the Pauline Epistles and St 
Luke's narrative, as it were, in the witnes&-box, and sub- 
jeoting them to a searching cross-examination, has elicited 
from both that kind of testimony which has most weight 
with judge and jury — coincident testimony so minute and 
oircomstantial as to exclude the suspicion of collusion ; so, 
I apprehend, a critic of competent learning and acuteness 
might without much difficultv produce from the Book of 
Ihrvverbs a rich assemblage of most decisive, because un- 
designed, corroborations of the sacred annals of the Jews." 

^Proverbs are, in &ct, themselves of the nature of his- 
tory; for when arranged in the order of their respective 
datiB% they form a continuous record of the prevailing 
opinions and feelings of a nation. They usually go back 
toitsinfimey; they grow with its growth; they vary with 
ilS'iranoQS dbanges of fortune : and owing their origin and 
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currency to the impressions made on the national mind by 
particular events and institutions, they necessarily reflect 
and retain not a little of the colour and character of these 
events and institutions." — Dr, M^CuUocKs Literary Chor 
racteristics of the Holy Scriptures, 

Mr. Nicholls, M.A. of Queen's College, Cambridge, has 
published a work entitled, " The Book of Proverbs Ex- 
plained and Illustrated from Holy Scripture." He makes 
the following observations on the Proverbs of Solomon : — 

" A proverb, strictly speaking, is a short moral sentence, 
which means something further than what the words lite- 
rally imply. It is ' as apples of gold in a net-work of silver/ 
grave and profound sentiment, the truth of which acquires 
additional beauty when partially discovered through the 
veil of elegant fiction and imagery. But most of Solo- 
mon's proverbs are rather to be called maxims or sentences. 
The distinction between a proverb strictly so called, and a 
maxim, or sentence, may be thus illustrated : When Solo- 
mon says, ' Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
lean not to thine own understanding/ this is no proverb, 
but a moral sentence. When he says, ^ Drink waters oat 
of thine own cistern,' this is a proverb ; and it means, 
meddle not with that which belongs to another." 

^' Out of the vast treasures of learning left us in this 
small volume, the best advice is furnished to princes^ 
counsellors, judges, and other public ministers, to all sorts 
of subjects in their several relations, and in every condition; 
to make them both pious and politic; to direct them in the 
choice of their comforts, in the education of their children, 
in the management of domestic affairs, and in their trails^ 
actions with other men ; in contracting or conducting their 
friendships, in giving or taking good comisel and reproof 
in making or preserving peace, in judging of men, and of 
the event of their designs. This book bridles the injtiiiouB 
tongue, corrects the wanton eye, and ties the imjust hands 
in chains. It persecutes sloth, chastises all absurd desires, 
teaches prudence, raises men's courage, and represents tem- 
berance and chastity after such a fiishion, that one cannot 
but have them in veneration ; — and thus is, as Basil sajiB^ 
an imiversal direSction for all men, and for the whole of lde> 
It, moreover, not only gives such universal direotioiu^ but 
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enforces attention to them from those motives which can 
alone secure obedience to them, such as the authority of 
God, his exact notice of all men's ways and hearts, the 
rewards which attend righteousness, and the punishments 
which follow wickedness, by his just appointment, both in 
this world and the next." 

The mode of illustration adopted by Mr. Nicholls, is to 
state the proverb, and then to cite those instances in 
which the principle has been exemplified in Scripture 
History. These &cts, like an argument from induction,, 
tend to prove the truth of the proverb. We give the foU 
lowing as an example : — 

" Tie mereifal man doeth good to his own soul. — Prov, xi. 17. 

" Joseph had sorrows of nis own (Psahn cv. 18), but he took 
an interest in those of his fellow-prisoners, the chief butler and 
the chief baker. (Gen. xl. 6.) This led them to unburden the 
cause of their sorrow to him ; and hence arose the opportunity 
of inteirpretii^ their dreams which ultimately led to his own ad- 
vancement. (Gen. xli. 9 — 14.) —The Kenites ; the kindness shown 
by them to the Israelites was gratefully remembered many hun- 
dreds of year* after, to the benefit of their descendants. 1 Sam. 
XV. 6. Eccles. xi. 1. — David's compassion to the Egyptian slave 
was the means of his signal success. 1 Sam. xxx. 11 — 20. — Jona- 
than's kindness to David led to his children's preservation. 2 Sam. 
ix. 7 ; xxi. 7. — Job, in seeking mercv for otners, found good to 
himself. He eat good by the fruit of his mouth. (Prov. xiii. 2.) 
The Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for his 
Mends. Job xlii. 10. — The centurion, having built tne Jews a 
synagoffue, they interceded for him ; and his anxiety for the wel- 
fare of his sick servant was the means of confirming his own faith 
in Christ. (L\ike vii. 2 — 10.) Let thy soul love a good, servant. 
Eccins. vii 21. — Cornelius. Acts x. 4. Prov. xii. 14. — The bar- 
barous people ; their mercy to those who had been wrecked on 
their ccost, and the blessing they received. Acts xxviii. 1 — 10." 

Proverbs are often the morals of fiablea They are not 
usually capable of being proved by reasoning. They are 
proved by observation and experience, and are many of 
them the results of the experience of ages. But, referring 
chiefly to morals and manners, they possess only a moral 
imiversality, and hence it is often easy to point out some 
eases in which they are not realized. Thus — " The diHgent 
band maketh rich ;" *' Train up a child in the way he 
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should go, and when he is old he will not depart fi-om it," ■ 
are sound maxims; but cases do sometimes occur in 
which they will not apply. This is no valid objection to 
them as rules for our guidance. In human affidrs we can 
have no certain and infallible rule. We must be contented 
with a high degree of probability. It is the part of true 
wisdom to submit our conduct to the guidance of this 
high degree of probability. " To be indecisive and reluo- 
tant to act," says Mr. Mill, ** because we have not evidence 
of a perfectly conclusive character to act upon, is a defect 
sometimes incident to scientific minds, but whidi, wherever 
it exists, renders them unfit for practical emefgenciea K 
we would succeed in action, we must judge by indications^ 
which, although they do not generally mislaid us, some- 
times do, and must make up as &r as possible for the in- 
complete conclusiveness of any one indication, by obtaining 
others to corroborate it." 

The mode of reasoning from proverbs, as we have shown 
at pages 58 and 129, is by the application of a geneial 
principle to an individual case, and falls under the class of 
genus and species. We shall now give a further illustra- 
tion from Dr. Franklin^s Poor Bichard's Almanack : — 

''It would be thought a hard government l^t should tax. its 
people one-tenth part of their time to be employed in its service: 
out idleness taxes many of us much more : sloth, by bringing on 
diseases, absolutely shortens life. 'Sloth, like rust, consiiiBes 
faster than labour wears, while the used key is always bright,' as' 
pnoor Bichard says. ' But dost thou love life, then do not squHodtf 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of,' as poor Biohard sm. 
How much more than is necessary do we spend in sle^ ! mt^ 
getting that 'The sleeping fox catches no poultry,' and that 'there 
will be sleeping enough m the grave,' as poor imchard says.'' 

"But with our incmstry we must likewise be steady, se^tledL: 
and careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, and 
not trust too much to oHiers, for, as poor Bidiard says, 

" 'I never saw an oft removed tree. 
Nor yet an oft removed family. 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 

And again, 'Three removes is as bad as a fire;' and again, 
'Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee;' and again, 'If 
you would have your business done, go; if not, send;' ancfc 
again. 
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" * He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.' 

And again, 'The eye of the master will do more work than both 
ilk hands ;' and again, 'Want of oare does us more damage than 
want of knowledge ; ' and again* ' Not to oversee workmen, is to 
leave them your purse open.' Trusting too much to others' care 
is the ruih of many ; for ' In tlie affairs of this world, men are 
saved, not by faith, but by the want of it ;' but a man's own care 
18 profitable, for ' If you would have a faithful servant, and one 
that ;^ou like, serve vourself. A little neglect may breed great 
misefaief ; for want oi a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost,' 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy ; all for want of a little 
care about a horse-shoe nail. 

**^ So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one's own 
business ; but to these we must add frugality, if we would make 
our industry more certainly successful. A man may, if he knows 
not how to save as he gets, 'keep his nose all ms life to the 
grindstone, and die not worth a groat at last. A fat kitchm 
makes a lean will ;' and, 

" ' Many estates are spent in the getting, 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting. 

If jou would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of getting. 
The Indies have not made Spain rich, because her out-goes are 
greater than her in-comes.' " 

"This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; but, after 
\ do not depend too much upon your own industry, and fni- 
litv, and prudence, though excellent things ; for they may all 
blasted without the blessing of Heaven; and, therdore, ask 
that blessing humblv, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
preeent seem to want it, but comfort and help them. Eemember, 
Job snffered, and was siterwards prosperous. 

"And now to conclude, 'Experience keeps a dear schod, but 
fools will learn in no oth^,' as poor Bichard says, and scarce in 
that ; for it is true, ' We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct.' However, remember this, 'They that will not be 
counselled, cannot be helped;' and further, that, 'If you will 
not hear reason, she will surely rap your knuddes,' as poor 
Bichard says." 
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SECTION IV. 

REASONING FROM WRITTEN DOCUMENTS. 

Written documents give rise to a vast deal of aigu- 
mentation. Different meanings are attached to letters, to 
agreements, to wills, and to many other writings. To decide 
the questions which are thus raised, we must have recourse 
to reasoning. Sometimes the authenticity of the document 
is denied. We have then to prove that it was written by 
the author whose name it bears ; and in the case of wiUs^ 
we have also to prove that the party was of sound mind 
when he affixed his signature. At other times, the dispute 
has reference to the meaning of the document. Here we 
have to show what was the meaning intended by the author. 
When there is no doubt about either the authenticity or 
tilie meaning, the questions raised will have a reference to 
the character of tiiose cases to which the terms of the 
document may be applied. For example, the written law 
prohibits murder. If, then, one man kills another in a 
duel, is that murder, or only manslaughter? The law 
prohibits swindling. If, then, a man borrows money, know- 
ing that he cannot repay it, is that swindling, or is it an 
ordinary debt ? 

The trials that take place in our civil and criminal 
courts, with a view to ascertain the facts of the case, are not 
reasonings from written documents. The object is merely; 
to prove the facts. The evidence received is either direct 
or indirect. Direct evidence is the testimony of witnesses^ 
and here reasoning is employed only in regard to the cha- 
racter and credibility of tiie witnesses. The other kind of 
evidence is indirect, or, as it is called, circumstantiaL We 
have explained this kind of evidence in the Section on 
Conditional Causes, at page 95. When points of law are 
reserved for the opinions of the judges, or cases are argued 
in banco, the reasonings have a reference to written 
documents — that is, to the meaning and application of 
the laws. 

I. — The Statute Law. 

All our statute laws are written documents. They are 
enacted by the three estates of the realm, — King, Lorda^ 
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and Commons. But the laws sometimes require to be 
explained. The duty of explaining the laws devolves on 
the judges. But the judges explain only those portions 
respecting which there is any doubt : and these portions 
are pointed out to them by the disputes that arise between 
the citizens. These disputes refer to various points. Some- 
times two laws appear to contradict one another. In this 
case the judges will fix upon the meaning that is supposed 
to be most in accordance with the intentions of the legis- 
lature ; for the judges always pay the legislature the com- 
pliment to suppose that it did not intend to enact contra- 
dictory laws. In these cases, the principle of reasoning is, 
as we have akeady seen, &om final cause and effect. 
Sometimes the question is, whether a certain action, or a 
certain class of actions, is included within certain phrase-, 
ology : here the reasoning is between genus and species. 
Often the question is, whether laws passed in former times; 
do apply to modem inventions or practices : here the rea- 
soning is often by analogy. 

This mode of reasoning from written documents, so &r 
as it refers to the laws of our coimtry, will, perhaps, be 
best explained by a practical illustration. And for this 
purpose we shall notice the legal decisions that have taken 
place with reference to joint-stock banking. 

At the renewal of the Bank of England Charter, in the 
year 1708, a clause was introduced which prohibited any 
other company, consisting of more than six persons, ^'to 
borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of money on, 
their bills or notes, payable on demand, or at a less time, 
than six months from the borrowing thereof" 

This claujse, intended, to prohibit the issue of notes, 
was supposed to prevent the formation of any banks con- 
sisting of more than six persons, even should they not 
issue notes. 

' But in the year 1833, when the Bank Charter was 
about to be again renewed, a doubt arose as to whether 
this was the meaning of the law. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Althorp, required the opinion of the 
Attorney and the Solicitor-General, who stated that the law 
did not prohibit the formation of banks having more than 
six partners, provided they did not issue notes. Two other 
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oounsel of equal eminence gave their opinion the other 
way. To remove all doubts, a dause was ultimately intro- 
duced, which '' declared and enacted," that such oompanieB 
might be formed. Here was an instance of the uncertainty 
of the law being removed, not by an appeal to the judges^ 
but by a declaratoiy enactment. 

The law having thus sanctioned the establishment of 
joint-stock banks in London, a joint-stock bank was 
formed, and, like other banks in London, accepted bills of 
exchange drawn by its ooimtry oonneziona But the Bank 
of England alleged that this was a violation of the above 
prohibition agamst ''borrowing, owing, or taking up 
money," &c. Here the reasoning was on the rdifttion 
of genus and specie& The words prohibited a oerfcain 
cla^ of actions, and the question was, whether accepting 
bills, as well as issuing notes, was included in the po- 
hibited class. The law decided that it was; and an 
injunction was obtained in 1837, prohibiting the aocept- 
ance of all bills drawn at less than six months after ds^ 
In the year 1844, an Act of Parliament granted to such 
banks the same privileges as are exercised by private 
bankers. 

The lawyers have always maintained that a striet 
analogy exists between private partnerships and pubhc 
companies. The only difference, they contend, is in the 
number of the partners. And hence the laws passed 
originally with reference to small partnerships they think 
ought to be applied to large partnerships. From this 
cause has arisen much litigation, and many appeals to the 
Government to amend the laws. Li the foUowing cases, 
the appeals have been successful 

The law requires that the names of all the partnen in a 
firm that is either plaintiff or defendant in a suit, should be 
placed on the record. When joint-stock banks were first 
allowed in England, in 1826, beyond sixty-five miles from 
London they were allowed to sue or be sued in the name of 
one or two partners, who were registered for that purpose at 
the Stamp Office. But this privilege was not granted to the 
banks formed in London. Hence, previous to 1844, ihoM 
banks were compelled to make a special agreement with 
esverj customer, whereby he held hunself answerable per- 
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tonally to the trustees for any sum he might become 
indebted to the bank. 

It is against the law for any clergyman to be a trader. 
Several clergymen became shareholders in joint-stock 
banks. It was contended, and successfully, that the 
clergyman having become a partner in a trading com- 
pQny> was a trader. The company was therefore illegal, 
and consequently could neither sue nor be sued in a court' 
pf law. An act of parliament was obtained to remedy 
this defect 

The Northern and Central Bank at Manchester had 
occasion to sue for debt some of its own shareholders. 
No private partnership can sue a member of its own firm. 
It was held that the same rule held in regard to joint- 
stock banks. The action was lost But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Bice, (now Lord Monteagle^) 
brought in an act of parliament to meet the case. 

The manager of a joint-stock bank at WaJsal was tried 
Ibr robbing the bank of about 7,000Z. At the trial it 
was shown that he was a partner in the company. His 
advocate contended that he was a joint owner of the pro- 
perty, and therefore could not be guilty of robbery. The 
judge took the same view, and he was acquitted. This 
evil, too, was amended by a new act of parliament 

Lord Denman brought in an act for allowing share- 
holders in joint-stock banks, and other parties in similar 
circomstances, to be examined as witnesses. (6 d^ 7 Vic. 
c. 86.) It was enacted, that ''no person should be ex- 
ckided by reason of incapacity fix>m crime or interest fix)m 
giving evidence" in a court of law. But the act contained 
a proviso that excluded the plaintiff himsel£ An action 
was brought by a public company, and one of the wit- 
nesses was a shareholder in the company. The question 
was raised, whether he could be legally examined as a 
witness. The Court of Exchequer decided that he could 
not. Thus a shareholder in a public company was consi- 
dered to be the same as a partner in a private firm. So 
&r, therefore, as concerns the shareholders in joint-stock 
banks, this proviso annihilated the act. 

By ihe Act to Amend the Law of Evidence (14 <& 15 
t^ia e.. 99)y passed in the Session of 1851^ the proviso iik 
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Lord Denman's Act is repealed, and the shareholderB in 
joint-stock banks, and in all other public companies, may 
be examined as witnesses even in cases where those compa- 
nies may be either plaintiff or defendants. 

11. — The Ecclesiastical Law, 

In ecclesiastical, as well as in civil law, we haye to 
reason from written documents. 

" The ecclesiastical laws have been, for the most part, derived 
from the authority exercised by the Roman Pontiff, in the dif- 
ferent states and kingdoms of Europe. The decrees and canons 
of the Church are said to have been adopted in England as early 
as the seventh century; but the system of laws at present in 
force depends upon the decretals and constitutions compiled and 
promulgated under the influence of successive popes at various 
periods. In England, the authority of the canon law has beep at 
all times much restricted, being considered, in many points,' 
repugnant to the law of the land, or incompatible with the juriS' 
diction of the courts of common law. So much of it as has been 
received, has been gradually acconmiodated by our lawyers to the 
habits and customs of the country ; and the ecclesiastical laws 
may now be described, in the lanmiage of our statutes, * laws, 
which the people have taken at tneir free hberty by their own 
consent, to be used among them, and not as the laws of any 
foreign prince, potentate, or prelate.'" — M'Culloch's StatisHaU 
Account of the British Empire, 

With reference to the questions that may arise in th& 
ecclesiastical courts, that call for the exercise of reasonings 
in regard to written documents, we cannot adduce a better 
illustration than by referring to the case that has recently 
excited so much interest, between the Bishop of Exeter and 
the Kev. Mr. Gorham. Our quotations are taken from the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as 
reported in the Times of the 9th March, 1850. We take^ 
however, such portions only as will serve to exemplify the 
method of interpretation wi^ regard to ecclesiastical law :— 

" GoEHAM p. THE BiSHOP OP ExETER. — The judgment in this 
important appeal, which has been looked forward to with so 
much interest by the pubUc, was pronounced at two o'dodi 
yesterday by the Judicial Committee of Priyy Council Hft 
members of the committee present were, the Marquis of Lanft- 
downe. Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, Lord Langdale, Dc 
Lttshington, Mr. Pemberton Leigh, and Sir Edward Byan.^ 
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" Lord Laoffdale read the printed judgment of the committee, 
which was as loUows : — 

'"This is an appeal bj the Eev. George Comelins Gorham 
against the sentence of the Dean of the Arches Court of Canter- 
Dury, in a proceeding termed a duplex querela, in which the 
Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Exeter, at the instance of Mr. 
Gorham, was called upon to show cause why he had refased to 
institute Mr. Gorham to the vicarage of Brampford Speke. 

"The judge pronounced that the bishop had shown sufficient 
cause for his refusal, and thereupon dismissed him from all 
farther observance of justice in the premises ; and, moreover, 
c(Hidemned Mr. Gorham in costs. 

"Erom this sentence Mr. Gorham appealed to Her Majesty in 
Council. The case was referred by Her Majesty to this com- 
mittee. It has been fully heard before us ; and, by the direction 
of Her Majesty, the hearing was attended by my Lords the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of London, 
who are members of Her Majesty's Privy Council. We have 
satisfaction in bein^ authorized to state, that the Most B.ev. 
Prelates the Archbisnops of Canterbury and of York, after having 
pNBmsed copies of this judgment, have expressed their approba- 
tion thereof. The Bishop of London does not concur. 

"The facts, so far as it is necessary to state them, are as 
follow: — 

"Mr, Gorham, being vicar of St. Just-in-Penwith, in the 
diocese of Exeter, on the 2d of November, 1847, was presented 
by Her Majesty to the vicarage of Brampford Speke, in the 
same diocese, and soon after applied to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter for admission and institution to the vicarage. 

"The bishop, on the 13th of November, caused Mr. Gorham 
to be informed that his Lordship felt it his duty to ascertain, by 
examination, whether Mr. Gorham was sound in doctrine, before 
he should be instituted to the vicarage of Brampford Speke. 

" llie examination commenced on the 17th of December, and 
was continued at very great length for five days in the same 
month of December, and (after some suspension) for three more 
daya in the following month of March. 

" The questions proposed by the bishop related principally to 
the sacrament of baptism, and were very numerous, much varied 
in form, embracing many points of difficultv, and often referring 
to the answers given to previous questions. 

**Mr. Gorham, being refused institution, commenced pro^ 
ceedings in the Arches Court of Canterbury ; and at his promo- 
tion, a monition with intimation issued on the 15th June, 1848, 
and thereby the bishop was monished to admit Mr. Gorham to 
the yicaiage, and to institute and invest him therein, or otheiwise 
to appear to show cause why Mr. Gorham should not be admitted 
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and instituted by the official Principal of the Arches Court' of 
Canterbury." 

" Adoptmg this course, the doctrine held by Mr. Gorham 
appears to us to be this — ^that bantism is a sacrament ^nerattf 
necessary to salvation, but that tne grace of regeneration does 
not so necessarily accompany the act of baptism that regene- 
ration invariably takes place in baptism; that the grace may be 
granted before, in, or after baptism ; that baptism is an effectual 
sign of grace, by which God works invisibly in us, but only in 
such as worthily receive it, — ^in them alone it has a wholesome 
efiPect; and that, without reference to the qualification ol the 
recipient, it is not in itself an effectual sign of grace. That 
infants baptized, and dying before actual sin, are certainly saved; 
but that in no case is regeneration in baptism unconditionaL 

"These being, as we collect them, the opinions of Mr. Goriuun, 
the question which we have to decide is, not whether they are 
theologically sound or unsound — not whether, upon some of the 
doctrines comprised in the opinions, other opinions opposite #d tkem 
may, or may not be held with equal or even greater reason by other 
learned and pious ministers of the Church, but whether these 
opinions now under our consideration are contrary or repngpaat 
to the doctrines which the Church of England, by its artidfls^ 
formularies, and rubrics, requires to be h^ by its ministers, so 
that upon the ground of those opinions the appellant can kiwfufy 
be excluded from the benefice to which he has been preseidied. 

" This question must be decided by the articles and litQZ|gT> 
and we must apply to the construction of those books the same r3m 
which have long been established, and are by the law appliedMe U 
the construction of all written instruments. We must endeafonr 
to attain for ourselves the true meaning of the language employed, 
assisted only by the consideration of such external or historieu 
facts as we may find necessary to enable us to understand tiie 
subiect matter to which the instruments relate, and the "MtMiipg 
of tne words employed. 

*' In our endeavours to ascertain the true meaning and eflbefc of 
the articles, formularies, and rubrics, we must by no means intoDh 
tionally swerve from the old established rules of construetum^ or 
depart from the principles which have received the sanction and 
approbation of the most learned persons in times past, as being 
on the whole the best calculated to determine the true memmg nf 
the documents to be examined. If these principles are not adhered 
to, all the rights, both spiritual and temporal, of Her Maje^t 
subjects would be endangered. 

** If it were supposed that all points of doctrine were deoidid 
by the Church of England, the law could not consider any poittk 
as left doubtful. The application of the law, or of the cuMtfine 
of the Church of England, to any theological questini whioh 
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arose, must be the subject of decision ; and tie decition taould be 
governed by the construction of the terms in tohich the doctrine of 
tie Church is expressed, viz. the construction which, on the whole, 
would seem most likely to be right. 

*' But if the case be, as undoubtedly it is, that in the Church 
of England, many points of theologiou doctrine have not been 
decided, then the first and great question which arises in such 
joases as the present is, whether the disputed point is or was meant 
to be settled at all, or whether it is lert open for each member of 
the Church to decide for himself according to his own conscien- 
tious opinion. If there be any doctrine on which the articles 
are silent, or ambiguously expressed, so as to be capable of two 
meanings, ice must suppose that it was intended to leave that doc- 
trine to frivate fudffment, unless the rubrics and formularies clearly 
and distmctlv aedde it. If the^ do, we must conclude that the 
doctrine so decided is the doctnne of the Church. But, on the 
other hand, if the expressions used in the rubrics and formularies 
are ambi^ous, it is not to be concluded that the Church meant 
to establish indirectly as a doctrine that which it did not establish 
direetly as such by the articles of faith— the code avowedly made 
for the avoiding of diversities of opinion, and for the establishing 
of ccmsent touching tnie religion. 

** We must proceed, therefore, with the freedom which the ad- 
numstraiion of the law requires, to examine the Articles and the 
Frayer-book, for the purpose of discovering what it is, if any- 
ihi^ which, bv the law of England, or the doctrine of the Church 
of iSgland as oy law established, is declared as to the matter now 
in auestion ; and to ascertain whether the doctrine held by Mr. 
Gornam, as we understand it to be disclosed in his examination, is 
directly oontrary or repugnant to tiie doctrine of the Church." 

^ On a consideration of the articles, it appears that, besides this 
parHenlar point, there are others which are Uft undecided. It is 
not particalarlv declared what is the distinct meaning and effect 
of the grace. or regeneration,— whether it is a change of nature, 
a change of condition, or a change of the relation subsisting be- 
tween sinfol man and his Creator; and there are other points 
which may very plainly be open to different considerations m dif- 
ferent cases. 

" Upon the points which were left open, differences of opinion 
-ooold not be avoided, even amongst those who sincerely subscribed 
to the articles ; and that such differences amongst such persons 
were thought consistent with subscription to the articles, and 
were not contemplated with disapprobation, appears from a paa- 
aaffe in the Eoyal Declaration, now prefixed to the articles, and 
raksh was first added in the reign oi King Charles I., long after 
tile aiEiidas were finally settled : — ' Though some differences ham 
been iU-raised, yet we take comfort in this, that all dergymen 
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within our realm have always most willingly subscribed to the 
articles established ; which is an argument to us that they all 
agree in the true usual literal meaning of the said articles, and 
that even in those curious points in which the present differences 
lie, men of all sorts take the articles o^the Church of England to be 
for them, which is an ai]^ment, again, that none of them intend 
any desertion of the articles established.' 

"If th£ articles which constitute the code ^ faith, and from 
which any differences are prohibited, nevertheless contain espres- 
sions which unavoidably admit of different construction*, — and mem- 
bers of the Church are left at liberty to draw from the articles 
different inferences in matters of faith not expressly decided, and 
upon such points to exercise their private judgments, — we may 
reasonably expect to find such differences of opinion allowable in the 
interpretation of the devotional services, which were framed, not 
for the purpose of determining points of faith, but of establish- 
ing (to use the expression of the statute of Elizabeth) an uniform 
order of common prayer, and of the administration of sacraments, 
rites, and ceremonies of the Church of England." * * 

"We express no opinion upon the theological accuracy of 
these opinions, or any of them. The writers whom we have dted 
are not always consistent with themselves, and other writers of 
great eminence, and worthy of great respect, have held and pub- 
lished very different opinions. But the mere fact that such opimons 
have been propounded, and maintained by persons so emin^t, and 
so much respected, as well as by very many others, appears to us 
sufficiently to prove that the liberty which was left by the articles 
and formularies, has been actually enjoyed and exercised by the 
members and ministers of the Church of England. 

" The case not requiring it, we have abstained from expressing 
any opinion of our own upon the theological correctness or ern»r 
of the doctrine of Mr. Gorham, which was discussed before us at 
such great length and with so much learning. His Honour the 
Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce dissents from the opinion we have 
formed, but all the other members of the Judicial Conmiittee who 
were present, are unanimously agreed in opinion — that the doc- 
trine held by Mr. Gorham is not contrary or repugnant to the de- 
clared doctrine of the Church of England as by W estaUished; 
and that Mr. Gorham ought not by reason of the doctrine held 
by him, to have been refused admission to the vicarage of Bnunp- 
ford Speke. 

" And we shall, therefore, humbly report to Her MajesW tiuit 
the sentence pronounced by the learned Judge in the Aidies 
Court of Canterbury ought to be reversed ; and that it ought to 
be declared that the Lord Bishop of Exeter has not shown suffi- 
cient cause why he did not institute Mr. Gorham to tiie said 
ficarage.** 
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III. — The Scbcred Scriptures, 

The doctrines and precepts of our holy religion are also 
contained in written documents. On this subject a few 
quotations from theologians of high reputation wiU pro- 
bably be more acceptable to the reader than any language 
of my own : — 

I. A Summary op the principal Evidences for the 
Truth and Divine Origin op the Christian Revelation. 
By Bishop Porteus. 

" 1. From considering the state of the heathen world, 
before the appearance of our Lord upon earth, it is evident 
that there was an absolute necessity for a revelation of 
GJod's will, and, of course, a great probability beforehand, 
that such a revelation would be granted. 

" 2. At the very time when there was a general expec- 
tation in the world of some extraordinary personage mak- 
ing his appearance in it, a person called Jesus Clmst did 
actually appear upon earth, asserting that he was the Son 
of God, and that he was sent from heaven to teach mankind 
true religion; and he did accordingly found a religion, 
which from him was called the Christian Religion, and 
which has been professed by great numbers of people from 
that time to the present. 

" 3. The books of the New Testament were written by 
those persons to whom they are ascribed, and contain a 
fidthful history of Christ and his religion ; and the account 
there given of both, may be securely relied upon as strictly 
true. 

" 4. The Scriptures of the Old Testament (which are 
connected with those of the New) are the genuine wiitings 
of those whose names they bear ; and give a true account 
of the Mosaic dispensation, of the historical facts, the 
divine commands, the moral precepts, and the prophecies 
which they contain. 

" 5. The character of Christ, as represented in the Gos- 
pels, affords very strong groimd for believing that he was a 
divine person. 

" 6. The sublimity of his doctrines, and the purity of 
his moral precepts, confirm this belie£ 
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'^ 7. The rapid and successful propagation of the Grospel 
by the first teachers of it, through a laige part of the world, 
is a proof that they were fevoured with divine assistance 
and support 

'^ 8. A comparison betwixt Christ and Mahomet, and 
their respective religions^ leads us to conclude^ that as 
the religion of the latter was confessedly the invention of 
man, that of the former was derived from God. 

" 9. The predictions delivered by the ancient prophets^ 
and fulfilled in our Saviour, show that he was the Messiah 
expected by the Jews, and that he came into the world by 
divine appointment, to be the great Deliverer and Be- 
deemer of mankind. 

" 10. The prophecies delivered by oiir Saviour himaelj^ 
prove that he was endued with the foreknowledge of futuro 
events, which belongs only to God, and to those inspired 
by him. 

^'11. The miracles performed by our Lord demonstrate 
him to have possessed divine power. 

*' 12. The resurrection of our Lord from the dead, is 
a &ct fully proved by the clearest evidence, and is ^ne seal 
and confirmation of his divinity, and of the truth of his 
divinity." 

XL Intebnal Evidences of the Divine iNSPmATiON of 
THE SoRiPTURBS. By Dr. Baffles. 

'^ The Christian Beligion assumes that the Bible is the 
word of God, that the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are Divinely inspired, and that, being so, they con- 
tain a revelation of his wilL Now, the proof of this 
proposition is of two kinds ; the first embracing l^oae 
evidences which are external, arising from prophecy, from 
miracleS; from the testimony of ancient heathen writen^ 
and the like ; the second embracing those which are tw- 
temcU, and which are furnished by the character and the 
discoveries of the book itself, the principles and spirit by 
which it is pervaded, and the influence which it exierts upon 
the condition and conduct of mankind. It is to this latter 
kind of evidence that your attention is to be directed this 
evening. And I may be permitted to observe, that while 
the external evidences of Divine Bevelation have been most 
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frequently adduced and illustrated, I cannot but regard 
the internal eyidences, aftor all, as most satisfactoiy and 
conclusive. 

*^ I now proceed to enumerate the principal articles of 
internal evidence of the Divine inspiration and authority 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 

** The first I would specify is, The noble and rational 
theology of the Old Testament, compared with the low state 
of literature and philosophy amongst the Jews. In the 
second place, I would specify, as another article of internal 
evidence. The moral preceptSj especially of the New Tes- 
tam^it Thirdly, the Bible supplies tiLe purest, noblest, 
and most powerful motives to holiness and virtue — motives 
indeed which deists reject, though they cannot but admire 
the effects they uniformly produce in the character and 
conduct of sudi as live habitually beneath their influence. 
I proceed to specify, fourthly, The spirit breathed through- 
out the Holy Scriptures. It is such as highly becomes 
what they profess to be — a revelation from God. In the 
fifth place, I would mention the candour and impartiality 
of the writers of the New Testament. In the sixth place, 
Theire is in Ihe Bible, and especially in the discourses of 
our Lord, an originality of manner which one would 
imagine could not fiol to strike even the most careless and 
inattentive reader. In the seventh place, An argument 
of great importance is derived from the perfect cimformiJty 
of the facts and occurrences mentioned or alluded to by 
the saorod writers, and especially of the New Testament, 
with the accounts preserved in history, and other authen- 
tic records altogether foreign and independent But a 
still more powerful argument, in the eighth place, in 
favour of the inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, arises 
from the perfect, and, on their part, obviously undesigned, 
eoinddenees betweeu the sacred writers themselves. We 
now proceed, in the ninth place, to mention as another 
article of internal evidence. The positive institutions ob- 
served both by Jews and Christians. That there are 
such institutions observed to the present hour, is a thing 
sufficiently notorious. As, for instance, the Passover, the 
Feast of TabemadeEf, and Circumcision, amongst the Jews; 
and Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and the Mimstry of the 

K 2 
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Gospel amongst Christians.** In the tenth place, the most 
inveterate opponents of Christianity cannot but admire 
its effects on tJie cJiaracter and conduct of those who feel 
the strong influence of its motives, and act under the 
guidance of its principles. Finally ; we may specify, aa 
tlie last article of internal evidence of the' Divine inspira- 
tion of. the Scriptures, Their influence on the general 
condition of society. Never did a nation become worse 
for its reception of the Gospel. On the contrary, wherever 
it has been introduced, in proportion to the cordiality 
with which it has been welcomed, have been its salutary 
and beneficial consequences in the moral and social condi- 
tion of that people " 

" And now, on a review of the argument, at what con- 
clusion are you prepared — are you compelled — in all 
honesty and faimoss, to arrive 1 There is the book ; there 
is the system. Whence is it — ^from earth or heaven! 
Wliat is its origin — ^human or divine 1 Human it cannot 
be ; for, if it were, it would be a fable and a forgery — i 
fable and a forgery too cunningly devised for human skill, 
and in the principles and spirit with which it is pervaded, 
too pure and holy for so base a purpose, or so gross an 
origin. Human ingenuity could not produce it ; human 
depravity would not if it could. Then, if it be not human, 
there is no other alternative — it must bo Divine ! '* — Lec- 
ture to Young Men, 

III. BiOLB Landmarks. By the Rev. R. Bickersteth, 
A.M. 

" The afocrypha is not inspired. I gave, in the discourse of 
tills morning, my reasons fur saying so ; its writers do not oUim 
inspiration ; the Jews never considered it to be inspired ; there is 
not a single quotation from the apocrypha in either the Old or 
New Testament ; it contains statements tliat are false and con- 
tradictory ; (for example, the Book of Wisdom pretends to hafe 
been written by Solomon, and yet the writer, whoever he iMJ 
have been, quotes many passages from Isaiah and Jeremiah, who 
did not prophecy till many ages after the time of Solomon. ^ It 
ubio re])re8euts the Israelites as under subjection to their eneoM 
whereas, during the reign of Solomon, they enjoyed the otmost 
freedom and prosperity.) Besides all this, the apocryphal boob 
sanction doctrines that are false, and practices that are immoitL 
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'Alms/ we are therein told, 'make an atonement for sin.' And 
£ix>m the books of the apocrypha it is easy to defend falsehood, 
suicide, murder, and the practice of ma^ic. We shrink from the 
admission of books like these into a position of co-ordinate autho- 
rity with the word of God, and we cannot forbear repeating, that 
wmle the Church of England does {)ermit the occasional use of 
certain portions of the apocrypha in the course of her public 
services, she has most carefully guarded, by her sixth Article, 
a§[ainst the supposition that the apocryphal writings are to rank 
with inspired compositions, or to be ever made the source of 
appeal to establish any point of doctrine. 

" With reference to the use of tradition^ I have shown you, 
from various quotations of Scripture, the light in which tradition 
is placed by God's word ; our Saviour mentioned it, never to 
approve, but invariably to rebuke its authority. Inspired apostles 
equally disown it. * Forasmuch,* vnrites St. Peter, * as ye know 
that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as suver and 

g)ld, from your vain conversation received by tradition from your 
thers.' Tradition is therefore condemned by Scripture. Its 
tendency is invariably represented to be to the subversion of 
truth, the fostering of error, and the perversion of the command- 
ments of God. I look upon the Romish use of tradition, there- 
fore, first i as wholly unnecessary ; the written word is by itself 
perfect and all-sufficient. 1 look upon it, secondly^ as forbidden 
py the teaching of our Lord and his apostles. And I look upon 
it, thirdly, as me prop to error, and the bane of godliness. — 
BicherstetKs Bible Landmarks, 

IV. — Different Degrees of Assent. By Dr. Watts. 

" There are many things even in religion, as well as in 
{^osophy and civil life, which we believe vnth very 
different degrees of assent ; and this is, or should be, always 
regulated according to the different degrees of evidence 
wMch we enjoy : and, perhaps, there are a thousand grada- 
tions in our assent to the things we believe, because there 
are thousands of circumstances relating to different ques- 
tions, which increase or diminish the evidence we have 
concerning them^ and that in matters both of reason and 
revelation.' 

** I believe there is a God, and that obedience is due to him 
finom every reasonable creature : this I am most fully assured of, 
bcKsaiuse I have the strongest evidence, since it is the plain dictate 
both of reason and revelation. 

'' Again^ I believe there is a future resurrection of the dead» 
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because Scripture tells us so in the plainest terms, though iMMoa 
says nothing of it. I bdieve also that the same matter of our 
bodies which died (in part at least) shall arise ; but I am not so 
fully assured of this circumstance, because the revelaticm of it is 
not quite so clear and express. Yet further I betieve that tiie 
good men who were acquamted here on earth, shall know mtk 
other in heaven; but my persuasion of it is not absolutely 06r> 
tain, because my assent to it arises only from drcumstaatial 
reasoning of men upon what God has told us, and thereforo my 
evidences are not strong beyond a possibility of mistake.^ 

"What is said before concerning truth or doctrines msybe 
also affirmed concerning duties ; the reason of both is the same; 
as the one are truths for our speculation, the others are truths for 
our practice. Duties which are expressly required in the pbin 
hmgus^e of Scripture, or dictated \^ the most evident reaaomiig 
upon nrst principles, oujght to bind our oonsdenoes more than 
those which are but dubiously inferred, and that only firom oMft- 
sional occurrences, incidents, and circumstances : as, for fa*1yffi^?^i 
I am certain that I ought to pray to God; my oonscienoe is 
bound to this, because there are most evident commands for it to 
be found in Scripture, as well as to be derived from reasoiL I 
believe also that I may pray to God either by a written foniiy or 
without one, because neither reason nor revelation exnressbf 
requires either of these modes of prayer at all times, or nnticti 
the other. I cannot, therefore, bind my conscience to pradtiie 
the one so as utterly to renounce the other; but I would piaetifle 
either of them as my reason and other circumstances direct me." 
— Watts* s Improvement of the Mind. 

V. — LiTBKARY Characteristics Op the Biblsl By Dr. 
McCuIIocIl 

" An ordinary writer who had a new theory of dootiine and 
duty to propound, would probablj throw his materials into a ^JfS* 
tematic form. But the Bible, instead of being a oompaot and 
orderly treatise, consists of a series of independent works, eimmt 
tefisea hy the utmost diversity of structure. Instead of presentiiig 
the principles of our religion m the form of a system, it sets them 
before us in a miscellaneous and incidental manner-HMsatteridg 
them here and there, from one end to another of a colle6tkni w 
historical, devotional, prophetic, and epistolary compositions. IH 
a systematic work, you can refer to the very section wlieie infor- 
mation as to any ^ven doctrine may be found. Yon cannot do 
this with the Scnptures. The given doctrine may be detailed 
more at large in one book or in one chapter than in another : hot 
the whole truth concerning it is not to be found in any sindd 
chapter or even in any single book : it is to be disoorered ofij^l^ 
* searching' the Scriptures, by comparing Scripture with 8cr^ 
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ture, and thiu snppkmentmjB; the partiBl information of one portion 
bj tiie fuller information oianotner. Nay, not onlj so; but *ihe 
truth/ even where most folly revealed, is generally stated in an 
indirect and incidental form. I know not that a nnale imtance 
can be jHrodaoed of a doctrine announced in the shiq[>e of an 
iMraet proposiiion. The articles of our £uth are all exhilnted ; 
but they are not {propounded in their naked form, as in human 
creeds and confessions : — ^they are never introduced but in con- 
nexion with something of a practical nature. If we are taught, 
for example, the doctrine of the Trinity, we are taught it not in 
express terms, but indirectly, as in Christ's commission to the 
i^iostles. If we are taoght the doctrine of the atonement, we 
are taught it — ^not abstractly as a mere article of faith, but prac- 
tically as an illustration of the Divine love, or as a proof of the 
malignity of sin, or as an incentive to gratitude and noLiness. In 
ahrat, the Christian doctrines are revealed — not in an insulated 
lonn, but obliquely and incidentally — ^here in a narrative of facts, 
%h&» in the course of an argument — ^here as things to be pre- 
supposed, there as things to be inferred, — ^now in pmin and literal 
terms, now under the veil of metaphor and allegory. So that, in 
order to ascertain the real amount of the system of theology and 
morals idiich the Bible reveals, it is necessary to explore the 
trhole sacred territory — ^to compare book with book ana passage 
with passage —to collect from each its peculiar contribution — aiid 
to collate md whole into one systematic body." 

''The Bible^ observe, is not one book, but a collection of sixfy- 
MT Hffweni books. It is the production, not of one writer, but of 
ihirty-six different writers — men of eveir diversity of rank, talent, 
and mental culture — from the monarcn to the gatherer of syca- 
more froit, from the accomplished pupil of (Gamaliel to the un- 
lettered fi^rman of Gtelilee. It is a work, moreover, not of one 
age, Imt of many and distant ages. The opening books date six 
fanndred years earlier than any other literary composition extant, 
while th6 closing book is a production of the age of the Cssars ; 
the whole is tli^ connected literature of a period not short of 
fifteen centuries. Then how various are the books in kind. Some 
are histories ; some, biographies ; some, poems ; some, digests of 
public law; some, collections of national proverbs ; some, epistles 
to chttrch^; some, private letters to friends. Nor are their 
s^fa^ectB less diversined than the dates and the authors. Instead 
of okcussikig only one or two points, they discuss a thousand — 
and these the most profound and perplexing within the whole 
range of human inquiry, the most unfavourable to unity of senti- 
ment^ the most vexed oy controversy and debate. 

** Now certainly it could never, have been expected beforehand, 
on any ordinary grounds of probability, that a series of works, 
open 10 80 many sources of cuversity, should exhibit such a thing 
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as uniformity of sentiment, or congruity of design.^ The analogy of 
all otner instances in the history of literature, would have l3 us 
to anticipate the utmost diversity of doctrine, no less than of 
style and execution. Anything like a systematic unity of thought 
and purpose would have been pronounced impossible. Never&e- 
Icss, the perfect doctrinal agreement of the sacred books is one 
of their most indisputable properties. The Scripture authors^ 
though living in ages very distant from each other, and writing 
under circumstances as dissimilar as can well be imagined, are not 
only entirely at one on all the subjects which they touch, but un- 
designedly contribute, each his contingent, towards the comjde- 
tion of a magnificent Unity." — McCullocVs Literary Character^ 
istics of the Holy Scriptures, 

VI. Rules op Interpretation. By Robert Robinson. 

" Every author proposes some end in writing ; this end 
must needs agree with his general character, peculiar 
circumstances, <&c. To observe this design is no small 
help towards understanding the bibhcal writers. On the 
contrary, to consider the whole Bible as we consider the 
book of Proverbs, and to ground enormous doctrines on 
detached sentences, are gross absurdities, manifest abuses 
of the word of God." 

" ' Consult good sense,' adds Mr. Claude. Very proptf 
advice, for good natural sense will go far in understanding 
plain primitive Christianity : and, indeed, wiU often take 
a hint from the most common incident on any subject. A 
friend of mine, disgusted with the common representation 
of the devil carrying our Saviour in his claws, as a bird of 
prey carries a dove through the air, and setting him on a 
pinnacle of the temple, tried Mr. Claude's experiment 
He set a sensible Httle boy to read the fourth of Matthew, 
and after he had read the fifth verse, *The devil taketb 
him up into the holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle 
of the temple,' he asked the little gentleman, * How db 
you think the devil took Jesus Christ, and set him on 
a pinnacle of the temple?' ' Why, sir,' replied the little 
expositor, ' as you would take me up to the top of Sfc 
Paul's.'" — RohinsorCs Notes to Glavde, 
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SECTION V. 

ERRORS IN REASONING 

"The art of false reasoning is of great antiquity. It is 
nearly as old as the creation. We learn from the Bible, 
that it was first discovered and successMly made use of 
by the Angel of Deceit, when, in the apparent light of 
xeason, he availed himself of the serpent's ingenuity to 
reduce our first parents from their state of happiness to his 
own state of misery — ^from a state of peaceful enjoyment, 
the natural consequence of obedience to their Creator, to 
a state of misery, the never-failing result of disobedience. 
This art is very dmple in itself, and may easily be acquired 
by any one who possesses an ordinary share of the actor's 
talent^ and is endowed with a persuasive tongue and an 
unscrupulous conscience. 

" The process, as set forth in the third chapter of the 
first book in the Bible, is very short and simple. A doubt 
as to the truth of God's word is^rs^ ingeniously suggested 
— * Yea, hath God said, Ye shall surely not eat of every 
tree of the garden?' Tlien the truth of that word is 
positively denied — ' Ye shall not surely die.' And, lastly, 
the expediency of acting in opposition to the command 
of (xod is adroitly introduced into the argument of the 
arch-deceiver, namely, the heaviy of the fruit, and its 
virtue to make vme those that partake of it—' God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof^ then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.' 

*'This kind of reasoning seldom fails to succeed with 
persons who are themselves unconscious of deceit, if they 
once begin to palter with the truth, — if error be allowed 
to insinuate the first doubt of the truthfulness of God's 
word. But to perfect the delusion, the plea in a false 
argument should not be altogether false— a Uttle truth 
shoiQd be interwoven with it — ^truth so stated as to con- 
stitute a practical lie. In the case just stated, the great 
deceiver spoke truth when he told the woman that after 
she had taated the forbidden fruit her eyes would be 
opened to discern both good and evil — so it proved : 

e3 
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Mtherto Adam and herself had known only good ; now, 
to their sorrow^ they knew what evil was also. 

*' But in these latter days, the art of Mae reasoning has 
been greatly ekborated. TTie short straightforward pro- 
cess adopted by the inventor of the science would scaroely 
answer the purposes to which it is now applied. The nds- 
chievous result which was then attained in a day, is now 
often made the work of years, requiring the support of 
many positive and reiterated denials of the tra& for itB 
completion. Sometimes we see one error established, and 
the supposed impossibility of uprooting it made the lek- 
son for engrafting upon it many others. At other timH 
a dexterous transposition of the right order of thiiigi>^ 
inverting the order of cause and effect, or, in other word^ 
'putting the cart before the horse' — ^proves a very soo* 
cessful method of thwarting the truth, and of preparing 
the wav for the establishment of fidse ocmolusiGns. But 
when the truth to be opposed is so sel^evidently tme as to 
baffle every attempt to find a plausible argument against 
it the advocate of eiror may even then possibly snooeed 
by availing himself of the power of ridicule— -the poirer 
of which is oftentimes the greater in its eflfoct upon Aal- 
ioic-minded men. in proportion as the truth which itsiwilii 
is grave and important. This may oocaidonally be nen 
when the sacred truths of Scripture are made the Bolgeei 
of pro&ne jokes. Ridicule may. however, be used with 
grcat effect in support of the truth as well as offainti it» as 
is evident in the conflict which the prophet Elijah had 
with the prophets of BoaL It is a powerful wei^pofi for 
good or evil, just as the object to which it is made snb- 
vrvient is true or false. 

*'We may safely assume that no wise man, hoiiie?er 
clever he may be. wiU ever think of studying the ait of 
false reasoning with the intention of practising it i but 
although no wise man would wish to make nae of tfaii 
delusive art himself, he may find it very mefol to be lo 
Bsur acquainted with it as to'eikable him to see tfaiong^ tlie 
ingenuity <^ those who ai« disposed to use it, and tbDi 
te avail himadf of the mrptnft mtJam to neatraliM iii 
«Cu^ Tb be verr skilful in the practice of the mkatl^ 
it leqpureB Hie profesnr to poasoB aevenJ qmlifiortiotf 
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sataral and aoqiiired ; but to goard against its mkchieTous 
powec, tbo only qualifioations wMdi are essentially neoes- 
my, aie a aownd jttdgmerU <md a sincere lom of the truth ; 
and ibese qualifications ai^ happily within the reach of 
evary honest man, though kit ^^mere may be ever so 
^unAle^ and his literary acquirements equally smeUL When 
it itta &llen to the lot of any of these humble disciples of 
the truth to become its eutim advocates, tiiey have often 
acoomplished, by a few warda judiciously spoken, effects 
most beneficial to mankind. We are told that the truly 
great General Washington rarely required so much as ten 
mmutes to give utterance to the remarks which he had to 
offer to the American Senate, and it may generally be 
assumed that where a practised speaker requires an hour 
or two to make a speech on a simple question, and has the 
power of chamung his hearers for diat length of time^ 
there is great reason for his audience to be on their guard, 
lest the brilliancy of the orator should conceal some dupli- 
city in his argument ; but, wherever this duplicity does 
exut, the more any one is acquainted with the devices of 
the false reasoner, the better able he will of course be to 
detect and expose the clpven foot, which even in these days 
mflQT sometimes be found imoer a garment of hght." — The 
Art qf false Reasoning exemplified. 

Hie different kinds of false reasons are called sophisms 
or fiiUades. We shall take our description of these &lla- 
cies chiefly firom Dr. Watts, but classified according to our 
own arrangement of the principles of reasoning. 

False reasons may assume any of the following forms : — 

L«— Fallacies arising from not understanding the ques- 
tioB. {See page 24) 

1. Proving a different question from that in dispute : — 

''iThe first sort of sophism is called ignoratio elencM, 
at a mistake of the question ; that is, when something 
else is proved, which has neither any necessary connexion 
or OQtafflstency with the thing inquired, and consequently 
gives no determination to the inquiry, though it may seem 
at first sight to determine the question : as, if any should 
conclude that St. Paul was not a native Jew, by proving 
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that he was bom a Roman ; or if they should pretend to 
determine that he was neither Roman nor Jew, by proving 
that he was bom at Tarsus in Cilicia : these sophisms are 
refuted by showing that all these three may be true ; for 
he was bom of Jewish parents in the city of Tarsus^ and 
by some peculiar privilege granted to his parents, or his 
native city, he was bom a denizen of Rome. Thus there 
is neither of these three characters of the apostle incon- 
sistent with each other, and therefore the proving one of 
them true does not refute the others." — WaU8*8 Logic, 

2. Assuming as true the question in dispute : — 

" The next sophism is called petitio principii, or a sup- 
position of what is not granted : that is, when any propo^ 
sition is proved by the same proposition in other words, oi^ 
by something that is equally imcertain and disputed ; as 
if any one undertake to prove that the human soul is 
extended through all the parts of the body, because it 
resides in every member, which is but the same thing in 
other words. Or, if a Papist should pretend to prove that 
his religion is the only Catholic religion, and is derived 
from Christ and his apostles, because it agrees with the 
doctrine of all the fathers of the Church, all the holy 
martyrs, and all the Christian world throughout all ages ; 
whereas this is the great point in contest, w)iether their 
religion does agree with that of all the ancients and the 
primitive Christians, or no. 

" That sort of fallacy which is called a circle, is very 
near akin to the petitio principii ; as when one of the 
premises in a syllogism is questioned and opposed, and we 
intend to prove it by the conclusion ; or, when in a train 
of syllogisms we prove the last by recurring to what was 
the conclusion of the first. The Papists are &mous at 
this sort of fallacy ; when they prove the Scripture to be 
the word of God by the authority or infallible testimony 
of their Church ; and when they are called to show the 
infallible authority of their Church, they pretend to prove 
it by the Scripture." — Ibid, 

3. Abusing the ambiguity of words, which may be dond 
in different ways : — 



\ 
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'^ The next sort of sophisms arises from our abuse of 'the 
ambiguity of words, which is the largest and most ezten* 
sive imd of fallacy ; and indeed several of the other falla- 
cies might be reduced to this head. 

" When the words or phrases are plainly equivocal, they 
are called sophisms of equivocation ; as, if we should argue 
thus : ' He that sends forth a book into the light, desires 
it to be read ; he that throws a book into the fire, sends it 
into the light ; therefore, he that throws a book into the 
.fire, desires it to be read.* 

** This sophism, as well as the foregoing, and all of the 
like nature, are solved by showing the different senses of 
the words, terms, or phrases. Here light in the major 
proposition signifies the public view of the world ; in the 
minor it signifies the brightness of flame and fire ; and 
therefore the syllogism has four terms, or rather it has no 
middle term, aid proves nothing. 

" But where such gross equivocations and ambiguities 
appear in arguments, there is little danger of imposing 
upon ourselves or others. The greatest danger, and which 
we are perpetually exposed to in reasoning, is, where the 
two senses or significations of one term are near akin, and 
not plainly distinguished, and yet they are really suffi- 
tsiently diflerent in their sense to lead us into great mis- 
takes, if we are not watchful. And indeed the greatest 
part of controversies in the sacred or civil life, arise from 
the different senses that are put upon words, and the dif- 
ferent ideas which arc included in them." — Ibid. 

II. — ^Fallacies connected with the relation of subject and 
attribute. (See page 31.) 

1. Judging of a thing by that which only belongs to it 
accidentally : — 

" The next is called fallada-accidentis, or a sophism 
wherein we pronounce conceminjr the nature and essential 
properties of any subject according to something which is 
merely accidental to it. This is akin to the former, and is 
also very frequent in human life. So if opium or the Peru- 
vian bark has been used imprudently, or unsuccessfully, 
whereby the patient has received injury, some weaker 
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pdople absolutely pro&oanoe against the tise of tiid bazk or 
opium upon all oocasions whatsooTer, and eae tes^f to 
call them poison. So wine hafi been the accidental ocea- 
8ion of drunkenness and quarreb ; learning and Jtfintog 
may have been the accidental cause of Sedition in a state ; 
the reading of the l^ble, by accident^ has been abused to 
INTomote heresies or destructive errors ; and for these rea- 
sons they have all been pronounoed evil things. Mahomet 
forbade his followers the use of wine ; the Turks discourage 
learning in their dominions ; and the Papists forbid i£e 
S(ndpture to be read by the laity. But how very imreason- 
able are these inferences, and these prohibitions which are 
built upon them 1**— -/6tc?. 

2. Passing from what is true in some req[>ects to what 
is true absolutely : — 

" The next sophism borders upon the former ; and Uwt 
is, when we argue from that which is true in particular 
circiunstances, to prove the same thing true absolutely, 
simply, and abstracted from all circumstances : this is 
called in the schools a sophism, a dicto secundum qmi 
ad dictum itrnplidter; as, That which is bought in the 
shambles is eaten for dinner ; raw meat is bought in the 
shambles; therefore raw meat is eaten for dinner. Or 
thus, Livy writes &bles and improbabilities when he ds^ 
scribes prodigies and omens; therefore Livy's Boman 
History is never to be believed in jonything. Or thua 
There may be some mistake of trainscribers in some part 
of Scripture ; therefore Scripture alone is not a safe guide 
for our fidtL 

" This sort of sophism has its reverse also ; as *when wi) 
aigue from that which is true simply and absolutely, to 
prove the same thing true in all particular drcomstanoes 
whatsoever ; as if a traitor should argue from the sixth 
comnumdment, ' Thou shalt not kill a man,' to prove 
that he himself ought not to be hanged : or if a T^ft^^^wl#^ 
should tell me, ' I ought not to withhold his sword ttom 
him, because no man ought to withhold the property of 
another.' l" i«« J' 

^ These two last species of sophisms are easily solved^ 
by showing the di£Eerence betwixt things in their absolute 
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natUrd, and the Bame thing gtin^oimded with poctiliat dr- 
QumBtanoes, and considered in regard to special tutnes, 
places, persons^ and oooasionis $ or by showing thd differ- 
once between a moral and a metaphysical imiyersalitj, and 
tiiat the proposition will hold good in one Cdae, but not in 
tiie other."— /Wi. 

3. The two errors in reasoning to whidi Soholailtio 
Logicians give the named of ^ Undistributed Middle/' and 
^ niicit Procette," may be classed under this head. The 
'^undistributed middle** is when we argue that because 
two things have a cotnmon attribute, therefore they are 
the same thing ; as, '' Gold is yellow^ and safi&on is yellow 
— ^therefore saffiron is gold." The "illicit process** i& when, 
because two things are not the saUae thing, we infer 
they have not a common attribute ; feus, " Gold is yel- 
low; saffixm is not gold: therefore, sa£&on is not yeU 
low.** * (See page 32.) We sometimes meet with &llacies of 
this description in the controversy respecting religious 
laduoation. Thus, '< Beligion produces morality ; education 
produces morality ; therefore, education is religion ;** and, 
on the other side, " Religion produces morality ; educa- 
tion is not religion ; ther^ore, educatioti does not produce 
morality.** 

III. — ^f'alkcies connected with the relation of a wkdle 
and its parts. (See page 45.) 

Passing from a divided sense to a connected sense, or 
from a connected sense to a divided sense i*-^ 

" The sophisms of composition and division come h6xt to 
be mentioned. The sophism of composition is wheh we infer 
anything ooticeming ideas in a compounded isense, which is 
omy true in a divided sense. And when it is said in tilie Goepol 
tiiat Christ made the blind to see, and the deaf to hear, ajid 
the lame to walk, we ought not to infer hende that Christ 

* Mr. Bailey thinks these fallacies when clearly stated are too absurd to be com- 
knitted, and that the technical rules for their discovery are intricate and unneces* 
iary. See Theory of Reatoning, pp. 139, 148, 160. The rules given by Mr. Bailey 
in these cases are, 1. The possession of one quality, or one set of. qualities, in 
common with a given class, does not of itself prove the posseksors to belong to the 
elatt. 2. Your not belonging to a given clalMy is no proof that yen do nU possess 
any quality ii common with the class. 
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performed contradiotions ; but those who were blind before, 
were made to see, and those who were deaf before, were 
made to hear, &o. So when the Scripture assures us the 
worst of sinners may be saved, it signifies only, that they 
who have been the worst of sinners may repent and be 
saved, not that they shall be saved in their sins Or if 
any one should argue thus : Two and three are even and 
odd ; five are two and three ; therefore five are even and 
odd. Here that is very falsely inferred conceming two or 
three in union, which is only true of them divided. 

" The sophism of division is when we infer the same 
thing conceming ideas in a divided sense, which is only 
true in a compounded sense ; as, if we should pretend to 
prove that every soldier in the Grecian army put an 
hundred thousand Persians to flight, because the Grecian 
soldiers did so. Or if a man should argue thus : Five is 
one number ; two and three are five ; therefore two and 
three are one number." — Ibid. 

lY. — Fallacies connected with the relation of genus and 
species. (See page 53.) 

1. Misapplication of general principles : — 

" A third example is the opposition sometimes made to 
legitimate interferences of government in the economical 
aflfeirs of society, groimded upon a misapplication of the 
maxim, that an individual is a better judge than the govern^ 
ment of what is for his own pecuniary interest. This objec- 
tion was urged to Mr. Wakefield's system of colonization, 
one of the greatest practical improvements in public afi&irs 
which have been made in oui* time. Mr. Wakefield's prin- 
ciple, as most people are now aware, is the artificial concen- 
tration of the settlers, by fixing such a price upon un- 
occupied land as may preserve the most desirable proportion 
between the quantity of land in cultiure, and the labouring 
population. Against this it was argued, that if individuals 
found it for their advantage to occupy extensive tracts of 
liand, they, being better judges of their own interest than 
the legislature (which can only proceed on general rules), 
ought not to be restrained fi'om doing so. But in this 
argument it was forgotten that the fact of a man s taking 
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a large tract of land is evidence only that it is his interest 
to take as much as other people, but not that it might not 
be for his interest to content himself with less, if he could 
be assured that other people would do so too ; an assurance 
which nothing but a government regulation can give. If 
all other people took much, and he only a little, he would 
reap none of the advantages derived from the concentration 
of the population and the consequent possibility of pro- 
curing labour for hire, but would have placed himself, 
without equivalent, in a situation of voluntary inferiority^ 
The proposition, therefore, that the quantity of land which 
people will take when left to themselves is that which it 
is most for their interest to take, is true only secundum 
quid: it is only their interest while they have no guarantee 
for the conduct of one another. But the argument dis- 
regards the limita,tion, and takes the proposition for true 
svmplicitery 

'' Under the same head of fallacy (^ dkto secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter) might be placed all the errors which 
are vulgarly called misapplications of abstract truths : that 
is, where a principle, true (as the common expression is) in 
the abstract, that is, all modifying causes being supposed 
absent, is reasoned upon as if it were true absolutely, and 
no modifying circumstances could ever by possibility 
exist.** — Miirs Logic, 

2. Reasoning from loose definitions : — 

'* Those who are familiar with the writings of Madamfe 
de Stael, know how constantly it was the practice of that 
acute and plausible writer, to have recourse to what may 
be called the fallacy of definvtvon, which consists in giving 
an arbitrary meaning to some well-known expression, 
sufficiently large to include, or sufficiently narrow to ex*- 
elude, the subject under discussion. Never was this fallacy 
more adroitly employed than in the very able and inge- 
nious speech of Mr. Roundell Palmer, in Friday night's 
debate ; a speech, the very ability and ingenuity of which 
i*ender it peculiarly satisfactory to those who, like ourselves, 
entertain the opposite opinion, because we feel that few are 
likely to succeed where so adroit an advocate has &,iled. 
The ^miliar term which Mr. Palmer sought unduly to 
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extend hy dAfinitioiiy is 'religioiid liberty.' **— iTtmes, JToivA 
17, lS5h 

y. — ^Fallades connected with the relation of cause and 
effect) — ^whether the cause be physical) moral, condituma], 
or final See pages 71, 80, 95, 109. 

Tskking for a cause that which is not a cause : — 

'* The next kind of sophism is called nott ca/vu&pro cami^ 
or the assignation oi a &lse cause. This the peripatetSo 
philoeophors were guilty of oontinuaUy, when they told nn 
that certain beings, which they called substantial fonns, 
were the springs of colour, motion, vegetation, and the 
various operations of natural beings in the animate and 
inanimate world; when they inform us that nature was 
terribly afraid of a vacuum ; and that this was the oaxue 
why the water would not &11 out of a long tube if it was 
turned upside down : the modems, as well as the anci^its, 
fidl often into this fallacy, when they positively assigil tlie 
reasons of natural appearances, without sufficient experi- 
ments to prove them. 

'' Astrologers are overrun with this sc^ of fiJlaciee^ and 
they cheat the people grossly by pret^ding to tdl for- 
tunes^ and to deduce the cause of the various ocounenoes 
in the lives pf men from the various positions of the stan 
and planets, which they call aspects. 

'^ When comets, and eclipses of the sun and moon, aie 
oonstrued to signify the &te of princes, the revdiuticm of 
states, famine, wars, and calamities of all kinds, it is a 
&llacy that belongs to this rank of sophisms* 

« There is scarce anything jnorQ common in human lift 
than this sort of deceitful argument. If any two aooi- 
dental events happen to concur, one is presently made the 
cause of the other. If Titus wronged his neighbour of a 
guinea, and in six months after he fell down and broke his 
leg, weak men will impute it to the divine vengeanoe on 
Titus for his former injustice. This sophism was found 
also in the early days of the world ; for when holy jFob 
was surrounded with uncommon miseries, his own frimidg 
in&rred, that he was a most heinous criminal, and dhai^ged 
him with aggravated guilt as the cause of his oalamitieiii 
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tiioiigh Ood himtelf by a roioe from heaTm soltvd this 
uncharitable sophism, and oleared his servant Job of thAt 
oharge. 

^ How frequent is it among men to impute erimes to 
WHUloft p^:Bons 1 We too often diarge that upon the wicked 
(Mmtntance and premeditated malice of a neighbour, which 
Arose merely from ignorance, or from an imguarded tem- 
per. And on the other hand, when we have a mind to 
ekcuSe ourselves, we practise the same sophism, and charge 
that upon our inadvertence or our ignorance, whidi per^ 
haps was designed wickedness. What is really done by a 
tiaeessity of circumstances, we sometimes impute to choice* 
And again, we charge that upon necessity which was really 
desired and chosen. 

'^ Sometimes a person acts out of judgment in opposition 
to his inclination ; another person perhaps acts the same 
thine out of inclination, and against his judgment. It is 
hard for us to determine with assurance wlmt are the in- 
ward springs and secret causes of every man's conduct ; 
and therefore we should be cautious and slow in passing a 
judgment where the case is not exceedingly evident : and if 
wi0 should mistake, let it rather be on the charitable than 
on the censorious side^^-^^YTa^'s Logic, 

"'And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid 
theta On the fire, there catne a viper out of the heat, and fiutened 
on his hand, ^d when the barDarians saw the venomous beast 
hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No doabt ihit man 
iia murdefw, whom, though he nath escaped the sea» jret ven- 
ffeance suffereth not to live. And he shook off the beast into the 
fire, and felt no harm. Howbeit they looked when he shotdd 
have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly : but after they had 
looked a neat while, and saw no harm come to him, thev changed 
their minas, and said that he teas a gody-^AaU xxviii. o — 6. Bee 
also Jeremiah xliv* l6— 18» 

YI. Fallacies connected with re^oning from el^onples. 
(See page 127^) 

Drawing a general conclusion from a defective induc- 
tion: — 

<< There is, after all these, another sort of sophism, which 
to Wont to be called an imperfect Enumeration, or a False 
Indtietion^ when from a few experiments or observations 
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men infer general theorems and universal propositions.**-— 
Wattis Logic, 

" Nivio in his youth observed, that on three Christmas 
days together there fell a good quantity of snow, and now 
hath writ it down in his almanack, as a part of his wise 
remarks on the weather, that it wiU always snow at Chrisir 
mas. — Euron, a young lad, took notice ten times, that 
there was a sharp frost when the wind was in the no^* 
east ; therefore in the middle of last July he almost ex- 
pected it should freeze, because the weathercocks showed 
him a north-east wind; and he was still more disappointed^ 
when he found it a very sultry season. It is the same 
hasty judgment that hath thrown scandal on a whole 
nation for the sake of some culpable characters belonging 
to several particular natives of that country ; whereas all 
the Frenchmen are not gay and airy ; all the Italians are 
not jealous and revengeful ; nor aU the English overrun 
with the spleen." — Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, 

" I have already said that the mode of Simple Emmie* 
ration is still the common and received method of Induo- 
tion in whatever relates to man and society. Of this a 
very few instances, more by way of memento than of instruo- 
tion, may suffice. What, for example, is to be thought <rf 
all the 'common-sense* maxims for which the following 
may serve as the universal formula : * Whatsoever has 
never been, will never be.' As for example : Negroes have 
never been as civilized as whites sometimes are, therefore 
it is impossible they should be so. Women, as a dass^ 
have not hitherto equalled men as a class in intellectual 
energy and comprehensiveness, therefore they are neces- 
sarily inferior. Society cannot prosper without this or 
the other institution ; e.g, in Aristotle's time, without 
slavery ; in later times, without an established priesthood, 
without artificial distinctions of ranks, &c. One working 
man in a thousand, educated, while the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine remain uneducated, has usually aimed at raising 
himself out of his class, therefore education makes people 
dissatisfied with their condition in life. Bookish meoy 
taken from speculative pursuits, and set to work on some- 
thing they know nothiDg about, have generally been found 
or thought to do it ill ; therefore, philosophers are unfit &X 
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business, &o, &c. All these are inductions by simple 
eniuneration." — MUTs Logic, 

VII. — ^Fallacies connected with the relation of analogy, 
comparison, and contrast (See page 143.) 

" But this is only one of the modes of error in the 
employment of arguments of analogy. There is another, 
more properly deserving the name of fallacy; namely, when 
resemblance in one point is inferred from resemblance in 
another point, although there is not only no evidence to 
connect the two circumstances by way of causation, but the 
evidence tends positively to disconnect them. This is pro- 
perly the Fallacy of False Analogies. 

" As a first instance, we may cite that favourite argu- 
ment in defence of absolute power, drawn from the analogy 
of paternal government in a family, which government is 
not, and by universal admission ought not to be, controlled 
by (though it sometimes ought to be controlled for) the 
children. Paternal government, in a femily, works well ; 
therefore, says the argument, despotic government in a 
state will work well : implyii^g that the beneficial working 
of parental government depends, in the family, upon the 
only point which it has in common with political despotism, 
namely, irresponsibility. Whereas it does not depend upon 
that, but upon two other attributes of parental govern- 
ment, the afifection of the parent for the children, and the 
superiority of the parent in wisdom and experience ; neither 
of which properties can be reckoned upon, or are at all 
likely to exist, between a political despot and liis subjects ; 
and when either of these circumstances fails, even in the 
family, and the influence of the irresponsibility is allowed 
to work uncorrected, the result is anything but good 
government. This, therefore, is a &lse analogy. 
' '' Another example is the not uncommon dictum, that 
bodies politic have youth, maturity, old age, and death, 
Jike bodies natural : that after a certain duration of pro- 
sperity, they tend spontaneously to decay. This also is a 
fidse aioalogy, because the decay of the vital powers in an 
animated body can be distinctly traced to the natural pro- 
gress of those Yerj changes of structure which, in their 
earlier stages^ constitute its growth to maturity ; while in 
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the body politic the progroBs of thoee ehanges cannot^ gene- 
rally speaking, have any effect but the still further con- 
tinuance of growth : it is the stoppage of that progreas, and 
the commencement of retrogression, that alone would oon- 
Btitute decay. Bodies politic die, but it is of diseaae^ or 
violent deatii : they have no old age.*' — MilC^ Logic 

YIIL — FaJlades connected with reasoning from parables^ 
&bles, and proverbs. (See page 166.) 

A similitude or parable '' should not be fidae in itself aa 
in this case the mind revolts not only against the thing 
itself but against the conclusion drawn from it On this 
rule I shall take the liberty of making the following obeep* 
vations : — Several of the ancients illustrated and endea- 
voured to prove the truth and certainty of the reeurrectioo 
by the history of the Phoenix, a bird supposed to be pro- 
duced in Arabia once in one himdred years, — there never 
being more than one at a time. It is reported that> when 
this bird finds its end approaching, it builds itself a nest 
of the most fragrant spices and aromatio plants, wbichi 
being set on fire by the rays of the sun, the bird is 
consumed in it; but from its ashes a worm or gnib 
is formed, out of which another Phoenix in prooeM 
of time arises. Others say, that it dies in the DiaBt) 
and a grub is formed out of the marrow of its bones. Both 
these relations are equally true. Herodotus, Dion Casaiu^ 
Tacitus, and Pliny, mention this fabulous animal ; and I 
have met with this accoimt seriously produced by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other Christian fiithers, to prove the 
resurrection of the body. Now it is well known no sooh 
bird ever did or ever could exist, that ilxe supposed &ot 
is impossible, and that the conclusion drawn froxa it; is not 
only not solid and convincing, but absurd, because the pro- 
mises are all Mse." — Dr. Adam Clarhe's Commmtary en the 
Bible, Matt, xiii. See also Ezeh. xviii. 1 — 4. Lvkeiy, 23^-27. 

IX.*-Fallacies connected with reasonings from written 
documents. (See page 184.) 

1. — Forced interpretation. , 

"Next winter, a player, hired for the pmpose by the Cdpon- 
tion of Fringemt^ers, acted his part in a new oomedj, all cowcBed 
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with silver fringe, and according to the laudable custom gave rise 
to that fashion. Upon which the brothers, consulting their father's 
will, to their great astonishment found these words: *Item, I 
charge and command my said three sons, to wear no sort of silver 
fijiige upon or about their said coats,' &c., with a penalty in case 
of Gosobedience too long here to insert. However, after soma 
pause, the brother so often mentioned for his erudition, who was 
well skilled in criticisms, had found in a certain author, which he 
said should be nameless, that the same word which in the will is 
called ^'«^^, does also signify a broomstick ; and doubtless ouffht 
to have the same interpretation in this paragraph. This, another 
of the brothers disliked, because of tnat epithet, silver, which 
could not, he humbly conceived, in propriety of speech be reason- 
ably applied to a broomstick ; but it was repHed upon him, that 
this epithet was understood in a mythological and allegorical 
sense. However, he objected again, why their father should 
forbid them to wear a broomstick on their coats, a caution that 
seemed unnatural and impertinent ; upon which he was taken up 
short, as one that spoke irreverently of a mystery, which doubt- 
less was very useful and significant, but ought not to be over- 
curiously pned into, or nicely reasoned upon. And in short, 
their fauier's authority being now considerably sunk, this expe- 
dient was allowed to serve as a lawful dispensation for wearmg 
their fall proportion of silver fringe." — Dean Sidjfs Tale of a Tub, 

2. — ^Verbal quibbling. 

**Dr. Franklin had no taste for verbal criticism. On one occa- 
sion, when the Senate of Pennsylvania were enga^d in a long 
discussion upon the wording of a resolution, he retired to one A 
the back seats, and engaged in conversation with a friend on this 
subject. He said : * When I was a journeyman printer, a young 
traaesman, named John Owen, who was alJout to set up business 
as a ropemaker, came into the printing-office, and asked us what 
writing he should place over Ms shop window. The foreman 
immemately wrote on a board, ''John Owen, Eopemaker, makes 
and sells ropes ;" with a coil of rope at the end. One man 
objected to the word ropemaker ^ as superfluous ; for if he made 
ropes, he was certainly a ropemaker. This word was accordingly 
struck out. Another objected to rMtkes, He said, " Your work- 
men make the ropes, not you, and if you sell good ropes, people 
won't care whether you make them or not." The sentence then 
stood — ** John Owen sells ropes." " John Owen sells ropes !" 
exclaimed another ; "why, who would suppose that you intended 
to give them away ? what do you open a shop for but to seU 
them?" T^e wora selU was then struck out, and ropet followed 
of coarse. Nothing then remained but "John Owen," and a 
coil of rope.* " — Anon, 
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X. — Miscellaneous ^llacies. 

1. — Historical evidence — Napoleon Buonaparte: 

"I suppose it will not be denied, that the three following are 
among the most important points to be ascertained, in deciding 
on the credibility of witnesses; first, whether they have the 
means of gaining correct information ; secondly, wnether they 
have any interest in concealmg truth, or propagating falsehood; 
and, thirdly, whether they agree in their testimony. Let us 
examine the present witnesses upon all these points. 

" First, what means have the editors of newspapers for gaining 
correct information ? We know not, except from their own state- 
ments. Besides what is copied from other journals, foreign or 
British, (which is usually more than three-fourths of the news 
published,) they profess to refer to the authority of certain ' pri- 
vate correspondents ' abroad ; who these correspondents are, wnat 
means they have of obtaining information, or whether they exist 
at all, we have no way of ascertainin'*^ We find ourselves in the 
condition of the Hindoos, who are lold by their priests that the 
earth stands on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise ; but 
are left to find out for themselves what the tortoise stands on, or 
whether it stands on an,ything at all. 

" So much for our clear knowledge of the means of information 
possessed by these witnesses ; next, for the grounds on which we 
are to calculate on their veracity, 

" Have they not a manifest interest in circulating the won- 
derful accounts of Napoleon Buonaparte and his achievements, 
whether true or false ? Few would read newspapers if they did 
not sometimes find wonderful or important news in them ; and 
we may safely say that no subject was ever found so inexhaustibly 
interesting as the present." 

" Still it will be said, that unless we suppose a regularly pre- 
concerted plan, we must at least expect to find great discre- 
pancies in the accounts published. Though they might adopt 
the general outline of facts one from another, they woum have lo 
fill up the detail for themselves ; and in this, therefore, we should 
meet with infinite and irreconcileable variety. 

" Now this is precisely the point I am tending to ; for the fact 
exactly accords with the above supposition ; the discordance and 
mutual contradictions of these witnesses being such as would 
alone throw a considerable shade of doubt over their testimony. 
It is not in minute circumstances alone that the discrepancy 
appears, such as might be exj)ected to appear in a narrative sub- 
stantially true; but in very great and leading transactions, and 
such as are very intimately connected with the supposed hero. 
For instance, it is by no means agreed whether Buonaparte W 
in person the celebrated charge over the bridge of Lodi, (for 
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celebrated it certainly is, as well as the siege of Troy, whetliei 
either event ever really took place or no,) or was safe in the rear, 
while Augereau performed the exploit. The same doubt hangs 
over the charge of the French cavalry at Waterloo. The peasant 
Lacoste, who professed to have been Buonaparte's guide on the 
day of battle, and who earned a fortune by detailing over and 
over again to visitors all the particulars of what the great man 
said and did up to the moment of flight, — this same Lacoste has 
been suspectea by others, besides me, of having never even been 
near the great man, and having fabricated the whole story for the 
sake of making a gain of the credulity of travellers." 

"It appears, then, that those on whose testimony the existence 
and actions of Buonaparte are generally believed, fail in all the 
most essential points on which the credibility of witnesses depends: 
first, we have no assurance that they have access to correct infor- 
mation ; secondly, they have an apparent interest in propa^ting 
falsehood ; and, thirdly, they palpably contradict each other in the 
most important points." 

"'But what shall we say to the testimony of those many 
respectable persons who went to Plymouth on purpose, and saw 
Buonaparte with their own eyes? must they not trust their 
senses r I would not disparage either the eyesight or the vera- 
city of these gentlemen. I am ready to allow that they went to 
Plymouth for the purpose of seeing Buonaparte ; nay, more, that 
they actually rowed out into the harbour in a boat, and came 
alongside of a man-of-war, on whose deck they saw a man in a 
cocked hat, who, they were told, was Buonaparte. This is the 
utmost point to which their testimony goes; how they ascer- 
tained that this man in the cocked hat haa gone through all the 
marvellous and romantic adventures with which we have so long 
been amused, we are not told." 

** There is one more circumstance which I cannot forbear 
mentioning, because it so much adds to the air of fiction which 
pervades every part of this marvellous tale; and that is the 
nationality of it. 

" Buonaparte prevailed over all the hostile states in turn eacept 
England; m the zenith of his power, his fleets were swept from 
the sea» ^ England; his troops always defeat an equal, and fre- 
quently even a superior number of those of any other nation, 
except the Enalish; and with them it is just the reverse; twice, 
and twice only, he is personally engaged against an English com- 
mander, and both times he is totafiy defeated ; at Acre, and at 
Waterloo ; and to crown all, England finally crushes this tremen- 
dous power, which had so long kept the continent in subjection 
or in alarm ; and to the English he surrenders himself prisoner ! 
Thoroughly national, to be sure ! It may be all very tme ; but 
I would omy ad^, if a story had been fabricated for the express 

L 
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purpose of amnsing tlie English nation, could it have been con- 
triyed more ingenionsly?" — Historic Ikmbts reUUive to NapoUom 
Buonaparte, oee page 164. 

2. — TimeHserving in religion : — 

" BY-EyDS. — ^My brethren, we are, as yom see, going all on pil- 
grimage ; and for oar better diversion from things that are faad» 
give me leave to propound unto you this question. 

" Suppose a man, a minister or a tradesman, &c., shonld have an 
advantage lie before him to get the good blessings of this life, yet 
so as that he can by no means come by them, except, in appear- 
ance at least, he becomes extraordinary zealous in some points of 
religion that he meddled not with before ; may he not use this 
means to attain his end, and yet be a right honest man? 

"Money-love. — I see the bottom of your question; and, with 
these gentlemen's good leave, 1 will endeavour to shape yon an 
answer. And, first, to speak to your question as it concemeth a 
minister himself: suppose a minister, a worthy man, possessed 
but of a very small benefice, and has in his eye a g;reater, more 
fat and plump by far ; he has also now an opportunity of gettii^ 
it, yet so as by being more studious, by preacmng more frequently 
ana zealously, and, because the temper of the people requires it^ 
by altering of some of his princi|des ; for my part, I see no reason 
why a man may not do this, provided he has a caJl, ay, and moie^ 
a great deal besides, and yet be an honest man. For why P 

" 1. His desire of a greater benefice is lawful, (this cannot be 
contradicted,) since it is set before him by Providence ; so thea 
he may get it if he can, making no question for conscience sake. 

"2. iBesides, his desire after that benefice makes him men 
studious, a more zealous preacher, &c., and so makes him a bette# 
man, yea, makes him better improve his parts, which is acooiding 
to the mind of God. 

" 3. Now, as for his complying with the temper of his people 
by deserting, to serve them, some of his principles, this aiguetb, 
1. That he is of a seK-denying temper. 2. Of a sweet and 
winning deportment. And, 3. So more fit for the ministedal 
function. 

" 4. I conclude, then, that a minister that changes a small for 
a great, should not, for so doin^, be judged as covetons ; hot 
ratner, since he is improved in his parts and industry hereby, be 
counted as one that pursues his call, and the opportunity put into 
his hand to do good. 

" And now to the second part of the question, which conoeini 
the tradesman you mentioned. Suppose such an one to have bot 
a poor employ in the world, but by becoming religious, he may 
mend his market, perhaps get a rich wife, or more and iiar better 
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Bttstomers to his shop ; for my part, I see no reason but this may 
be lawfully done. Por why P 

"1. To become religious is a virtue, by what means soever a 
man becomes so. 

" 2. Nor is it unlawful to get a rich wife, or more custom to 
xny shop. 

** 3. Besides, the man that gets these by becoming religious, 
gets that which is good of them that are good, by becoming good 
himself: so then here is a good wife, and ^od customers, and 
^ood gain, and all these by oecoming religious, which is good; 
therefore, to become religious to get all these is a good and pro- 
fitable design."-^i?««yfl»» * Filgrim'a Progress, 

3. — ^Mental reservation : — 

** Verity and falsity being proprieties of an enunciative speech, 
as Aristotle teacheth us, that is, of that speech either conceived 
only in the mind or uttered by words or writing, by which we 
afBrm or deny anything — ^which we call a proposition — that wc 
may the better cuscem this verity and falsity, we must needs 
eonsider the variety of propositions. And we may say with the 
logicians, that there be four kinds of propositions. The first is 
a mental proposition, only conceived in the mind, and not uttered 
by any exterior signification : as when I think with myself these 
words, * God is not unjust.' The second is a vocal proposition, 
as when 1 utter those words with my mouth. The third is a 
written proposition, as if I should set the same down in writing. 
The last oi all is a mixed proposition, when we mingle some of 
these propositions or parts of them together, as in our purpose, 
when being demandea whether John at Style be in such a place, 
^ knowing that he is there indeed, do say nevertheless, * I Icnow 
not,* — reserving or understanding within myself these other 
words, {to the end for to tell you,) Here is a mixed proposition 
containing all this, — * I know not to the end for to tell you.' 
And vet part of it is expressed, part reserved in the mind." 

" Our Saviour said to his disciples that he himself knew not 
the day of judgment, but his Fatner only, which by consent of 
the holy Fathers is to be understood that he knew it not for to 
utter it, although they were never so desirous to know it ; wuereas 
his Father knowing it, had uttered it unto him as man : for other- 
wise we know that St. Peter truly said, * Lord, thou knowest 
all things/ And St. Paul affirmeth that in Christ were hidden 
all the &easures of the wisdom and knowledge of God. So that 
it is a Catholic verity that he knew the day and hour of his 
dreadful judgment, notwithstanding this equivocal sentence, 
wherein he seemeth to deny that he had any such knowledge." 

" Besides these kinds of propositions which we have hitherto 
defended not to be lies, although by them always some truth is 

L 2 
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concealed, there be some other ways, whereby, without a lie, a 
truth ma^ be covered, which I will 'briefly set down. 

"1. First, we may nse some equivocal word which hath many 
significations, and we understand it in one sense, which is true, 
although the hearer conceive the other, which is false. So did 
Abraham and Isaac say, that their wives were their sisters, which 
was not true as the hearers understood it, or in the proper mean- 
ing, whereby a sister siguifieth one bom of the same father or 
mother, or of both, but in a general si£;nification, whereby a 
brother or sister signifieth one near of kindred, as Abraham called 
Lot his brother, wno was but his brother's son; and our Lord is 
said to have had brothers and sbters, whereas properly he had 
neither. The like unto this were if one should be asked whether 
such a stranger lodgeth in my bouse, and I should answer, ' Hfi 
lieth not in my house,' meaning that he doth not tell a lie there, 
although he lodge there. 

'' 2. Secondly, when unto one question may be giveii maoT 
answers, we may yield one and conceal the 'other. So Samod, 
being commanded by God to go to Bethlehem to anoint David 
king, said unto God, ' How shall I go ? for Saul will hear of it, 
ana kill me.' And our Lord said, * Thou shalt take a calf out of 
the herd, and shalt say, I come to do sacrifice to our Lord.' And 
Samuel did as our Lord said unto him, and came into Bethlehem. 
But the ancients of the city, wondering thereat, met him and 
ftaid, 'Is thy coming peaceable?' who answered, 'It is peace- 
able ; I am come to do sacrifice unto our Lord.' Here Samuel 
uttered the secondary cause of his coming, and warily dissembled 
the principal, which notwithstanding they principally intended to 
know, ana by this answer were put out of suspicion thereof. So 
may it happen that one coming to a place to near mass may an- 
swer them who ask the cause of his coming, that he came to^ 
dinner or to visit some person who is there, or with some other 
true ^eged cause satisfy the demanders. 

** 3. Tliirdly, the whole sentence which we pronounce, or some 
word thereof, or the manner of pointing or dividing the sentence, 
may be ambiguous, and we may speak it in one sense tme for our 
own advantage. So it is recorded of St. Francis, that being asked 
of one who was sought for to death, whether he came not IhA 
way, he answered (putting bis hand into his sleeve, or, as some say, 
into his ear), * he came not this way! " 

** 4. To these three ways of concealing a truth by words if we 
add the other of which we spoke before, that is, when we uttcii 
certain words, which of themselves may engender a false conceit in 
the mind of the hearers, and yet with somewhat which we under- 
stand and reserve in our minds, maketh a true proposition, then 
shall we have four ways how to conceal a truth widiout making 
of a lie." — A Treatise on Equivocation, 



PART IV. 

THE FOKMS OF REASONING. 

Wb have now, gentle reader, passed through three parts of 
our work. In the First Part we considered the Introduc- 
tion to Reasoning. In the Second Part we considered some 
of the Principles of Reasoning. In the Third Part we 
considered another class of the Principles of Reasoning. 
In this, the Fourth Part, we are going to consider the 
Forms of Reasoning. But you may ask what is the differ- 
ence between the principles of reasoning and the forms of 
reasoning 1 The difference is this,^ — the principle refers to 
the nature of the reason, the form refers to the manner of 
expressing it ; the principle refers to ideas, the form refers 
to the language and the method. We will explain this by 
an example. Suppose in the morning, your wife advises 
you to put on your great-coat, to prevent your taking cold. 
Here the principle of the argument is the relation of cattse 
and effect. And the validity or strength of this argument 
must depend upon the soundness of this principle in its 
application to the present case ; that is, upon the proba- 
bility that you will take cold if you do not wear your 
great-coat But this argument may be proposed in a variety 
oi forms. She may say, " My deai', put on your great-coat, 
this morning ; if you don't, you'll be sure to take cold." 
Or she may speak interrogatively: "Why don't you put 
on your great-coat this morning % Do you wish to take 
cold again as you did before 1 What's the use of having a 
great-coat, if you don't wear it such a day as this." Or she 
may speak syllogistically, and say, " Whenever you are in 
danger of taking cold, you should put on a great-coat ; I 
am sure you are in danger of taking cold this morning • 
therefore, this morning you should put on your great- 
coat." 

You will perceive, then, that by the /or»w of reasoning, 
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we mean the different ways in which reasons may he placed 
before us. The strength of an argument must depend 
upon the soundness of its principles : but the readiness 
with which that strength is perceived, will depend very 
often upon the manner in which the aigument may be 
presented to the mind. Hence^ different arguments are 
drawn up in different forms, according to the subjects dis- 
cussed, and the character of the au^ence to whom they 
are addressed. These different forms chiefly refer to the 
method, and the style. To be able to reason with the 
greatest effect, we should study not only the rules of logic> 
but also the rules of grammar, and endeavonr to acquire 
a facility of expressing the same ideas in different worda 
Dr. Watts, in lus Improvement of the Mind, has given UB 
some rules for the acquisition of this useful talent : — 

" 1. Accustom yourselves to read those authors who think and 
write with great clearness and evidence, such as convey their 
ideas into your understandii]^, as fast as your eye or. tongue can 
run over their sentences : this will imprint upon the mind a halnt 
of imitation; we shall learn the style with which we are very 
conversant, and practise it with ease and success. 

" 2. Get a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of the sub^ 
ject which you treat of; siurey it on aU sides, and make yourself 
perfect master of it ; then you vrill have all the sentiments that 
relate to it in your view, and under your command, and your 
tongue will very easily clothe those ideas with words which your 
mind has first made so familiar and easy to itself. 

Scribendi rede sapere est et principium etfons, 
Verbaqne provisam rem non invHa seqttentur, 

HoB» de Arte Foei. 

Good teaching from good knowledge springs ; 
Words vrill make haste to follow things. 

" 3. Be well skilled in the language which you speak ; acquaint 
yourself with all the idioms and special phrases of it, which are 
necessary to convey the needful ideas on tne subject of whidi vou 
treat, in the most various and most easy manner to the unaer- 
standing of the hearer : the variation of a phrase in several forms 
is of admirable use to instruct ; it is Hke turning aU sides of the 
subject to view ; and if the learner happens not to take in the 
ideas in one form of speech, probably another may be successful 
for that end. 

" Upon this account I have always thought it a useful manner 
of instruction, which. is used in some Latin schools, which tiier 
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call venation. Take some plain sentence in the English tongue, 
and then turn it into many forms in Latin ; * as, for instance, A 
wolf let into the sheep-fold will devour the sheep : If you let a 
"wolf into the iold, the sheep will be devoured : The wolf will 
devour the sheep, if the sheep-fold be left open : If the fold be 
not left shut carefully, the wolf will devour the sheep : The sheep 
will be devoured by the wolf, if it find the way mto the fold 
open : There is no defence of the sheep from the wolf, unless it 
be kept out of the fold : A slaughter will be made among the 
sheep, if the wolf can get into the fold. Thus, by turning the 
^^tive voice of verbs into the passive, and the nominative case of 
fooxms into the accusative, and altering the connexion of short 
sentences by different adverbs or conjunctions, and by ablative 
'cases with a preposition brought instead of the nominative, or by 
participles somwimes put instead of the verbs, the negation of 
and the contrary, instead of the assertion of the thing nrst pro- 
posed, a great variety of forms of speech will be created, which 
shall express the same sense. 

"4. Acquire a variety of words, a copia verborum. Let your 
^emoiy be rich in synonymous terms, or words expressinjg the 
same happy effect with the variation of the same thing : this will 
nc* only attain the phrases in the foregoing direction, but it will 
add a beauty also to your style, by securing you from an appear- 
ance of tautology,, or repeatmg the same words too often, which 
sometimes may disgust tne ear of the learner. 

" 6. Learn the art of shortening your sentences, by dividing 
a long complicated period into two or three small ones. When 
others connect and join two or three sentences in one by relative 
pronouns, as which, whereof, wherein, whereto, &c., and by paren- 
theses frequently inserted, do you rather divide them into distinct 
periods ; or at least, if they must be united, let it be done rather 
by conjunctions and copulatives, that they may appear like distinct 
sentences, and give less confusion to the hearer or reader. 

** I know no method so effectual to learn what I mean, as to 
take now and then some page of an author, who is guilty of such 
a lon^ involved parenthetical style, and translate it into plainer 
Enghsh, by dividing the ideas or the sentences asunder, and multi- 
plying the periods, till the language become smooth and easy, and 
intelligible at first reading. 

** 6. Talk frequently to young and ignorant persons upon sub- 
jects which are new and unknown to them, and be dihgent to 
inquire whether they understand you or not ; this will put you 
upon chai^ging your phrases and forms of speech in a variety, till 
yon can hit their capacity, and convey your ideas into their un- 
derstanding." — WatUs Improvement of the Mind. 

* This ean be done in English as well as in Latin. See Lindley Murray's 
Exereisea. 
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SECTION I. 

DESCRIPTIVE REASONING. 

I MUST tell you what I mean by deecriptiYe reasoning. 
I mean a description which forms part of a piece of reason- 
ing. I told you at the commencement of my book that 
any fiict in history, or any object in nature, might become 
the subject of an argument. Now then, if we describe an 
object with a view to reason about it, I csJl that descriptiYe 
reasoning. For example, were a lecturer on anatomy to 
describe the eye, with the view of showing its construction 
to his pupils, tiiiat would be a description, and nothii^ 
more. Were a theologian to describe the eye in order to 
show that it must have had an intelligent author, then the 
description would become a piece of descriptive reasoning. 
.Archdeacon Paley has done this : — 

" Observe a new-bom child first lifting up its eyelids. What 
does the opening of the curtaiii discover ! The anterior part of 
two pellucid globes, which, wheu they come to be examined, are 
found to be constructed upon strict optical principles ; the self- 
same principles upon whict we ourselves construct optical instru- 
ments. We find them perfect for the purpose of forming an 
image by refraction ; composed of parts executmg different ofoces : 
one part having fulfilled its office upon the pencil of lig;ht deliver- 
ing it over to tne action of another part ; that to a third, and so 
onward : the progressive action depending for its success upon 
the nicest and minutest adjustment of the parts concerned; yet 
these parts so in fact adjusted, as to produce, not by a simple action 
or effect, but by a combination of actions and effects, me result 
which is ultimately wanted. And forasmuch as this organ would 
have to operate under different circumstances, with strong degrees 
of light, and with weak degrees, upon near objects, and upon 
remote ones, and these differences demanded, according to the 
laws by which the transmission of light is regulated, a correspond- 
ing diversity of structure ; that the aperture, for example, through 
which the l^ht passes, should be larger or less ; the lenses rounoer 
or flatter, or that their distance from the tablet, upon which the 
picture is delineated, should be shortened or lengtnened ; this, I 
say, being the case, and the difficulty to which the eye was to be 
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adapted, we find its several parts capable of being occasionally 
changed, and a most artificial apparatus provided to produce that 
change." — Paley'a Natural Theology, 

In all our reasonings, great use is made of description. 
When a member of parliament proposes a new law, he 
commences with descrihi/ng the present state of the law, 
shows what improvement is necessary, and then proposes 
his remedy. A barrister opens his address to the jury by 
a statement of the case ; this statement is descriptive ; 
and descriptions of past events, and of good and bad 
characters, form a large portion of the addresses from the 
pulpit. In long speeches, generally, there is often much 
minute detail, and reporters who cut down these speeches 
for the newspapers usually shorten or omit the descrip- 
tions. The reasoning process by which the description is 
connected with the point to be proved, may exist only in 
the mind, or it may be expressed in a subsequent stage of 
the argument 

I. A description is a statement of the particular circum- 
gtances hy which persons, places, and objects, are distin- 
guished from other persons, places, and objects. 

The description of a person sometimes refers only to his 
figure and countenance, " Leah was tender-eyed, but 
Bachael was beautiful and well-favoured." " Joseph was a 
goodly person, and well-favoured." " In all Israel there 
was none to be so much praised as Absalom for his beauty ; 
from the sole of his foot even to the crown of his head, 
there was no blemish in him." " The stature of William 
the Conqueror was tall, and the composition of his bones 
and muscles uncommonly strong." " The exterior of 
Henry V., as well as his deportment, was engaging. His 
stsature was somewhat above the middle size. His coun- 
tenance beautiful, his limbs genteel and slender, but full 
of vigom\" 

Descriptions of a person sometimes refer only to appear- 
ance, manners, or habits, " And he said unto them. What 
manner of man was he which came up to meet you, and 
told you these words ? And they answered him. He was 
an hiury man, and girt with a gii'dle of leather about his 

l3 
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loins. And he said, It is Elijah the Tishbite." — 2 Kings, 
i. 7, 8. 

The poet Southey, in Dec. 1823, went to hear Mr. Hill 
preach, who, at that date, must have been seventy-nine 
years of age. The following description is extracted from 
one of his letters : — 

" ' Eowland, a fine tall old man, with strong features, very like 
his portrait, began by reading three verses for his text, stooping 
to the book in a very pecuEar manner. Having done this, he 
stood up erect, and said, " Why, the text is a sermon, and a very 
weighty one too.*' I conld not always follow his dehvery, thie 
loss of his teeth rendering his words sometimes indistinct^ and 
the more so, because his pronunciation is peculiar, generally giv- 
ing e the sound of at, like the French. His manner was animated 
and striking, sometimes impressive and dignified, always remark- 
able, and so powerful a voice I have rarely or never heard. Some- 
times he took off his spectacles, frequently stooped down to read 
a text, and on these occasions, he seemed to double his body, so 
high did he stand. He told one or two familiar stories, and xied 
some odd expressions, such as, "A murrain on thpse who preacL 
that, when we are sanctified, we do not grow in grace ! Ana 
again, "I had almost said I had rather see the devn in the pulpit 
than an Antinomian." The purport of his sermon was good; 
nothinff fanatical, nothing enthusiastic ; and the Calvinism it ex- 
pressed was so qualified as to be harailess. The manner, that of 
a performer, as great in his line as Kean or Kemble ; and the 
maimer it is which has attracted so large a congregation about 
him, all of the better order of persons in business.* * — SAerman^t 
Anecdotes of Rowland Hill. 

Sometimes the description of a person refers to his 
mental faculties or attainments, " Behold, I have seen a 
son of Jesse the Beth-lehemite, that is cunning in playing, 
and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent 
in matters, and a comely person, and the Lord is with 
him."— 1 Sam, xvi. 18. 

** John Wesley at Oxfokd. — At college he contiuued his 
studies with all diligence, and was noticed there for his attainf 
ments, and especially for his skill in lo^c, by which he frequently 
put to silence those who contended with him in after life. No 
man, indeed, was ever more dexterous in the art of reasoning. 
A charge was once brought against him that he delighted to per- 
plex liis opponents by his expertness in sophistry. He repeUled 
It with indignation. ' It has been my first care,* says he, 'to see 
that my cause was good, and never either in jest or earnest iQ 
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defend the wion^ side of a question, and shame on me if I can- 
not defend the nght after so much practice, and after having been 
80 early accustomed to separate truth from falsehood, how artfully 
soever they are twisted together.' " — Southejfi Life of Wesley, 

Sometimes the description is not of a person, but of a 
character. This description consists in an enumeration of 
particulars. See the description of a good wife in the last 
chapter of Proverbs. See dso 1 Tim, iii. 2 — 7. 

A description of a place may include its situation, cli- 
mate, productions, both of nature and art, and its peculiar 
beauties, curiosities, advantages, and inconveniences. But 
such fiill descriptions occur chiefly in books of history or 
geography. A description intended to be used in reason- 
ing embraces only the chief point in which that coimtry, 
city, town, village, &c., differs from others of the same class. 
See a description of Tyre in the 27th chapter of the 
Prophet EzekieL See also a description of tiie Land of 
Canaan, at page 33. 

Descriptions of objects are of two kinds,— one relating 
to liAiing forms, and the other to such as are inanimate. 
The latter refer to those which are the works of nature, 
and to those which are produced by art. 

'* Hast thou ffiven the horse strength ? hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grass- 
hopper? the glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth m the 
vaUey, and rejoiceth in his strength : he goeth on to meet the 
armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not afifrighted ; neither 
tumeth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the flittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth the 
ground with fierceness and rage : neither belie veth he that it is 
the soimd of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha, and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting." — Job xxxix. 19 — 25. 

" I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding ; and, lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was br6ken down. Then I saw, and consi- 
dered it well: I looked upon it, and received instruction."— 
Frov. Jtxiv. 30—32. 

II. A description of past events is called a narrative, A 
sanative is .an account of events, and of the persons or 
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objects concerned in them. It includes detached events 
biography, and history. 

Detached events are single circumstances generally pre- 
served on account of some particular instruction or amuse- 
ment which they convey. Such are fables and anecdotes, 
and they are often used to inculcate a mere principle or 
opinion, or to illustrate the truth or efficacy of an opinion 
or principle previously stated. Dr. Watts has given us 
several examples of this in his " Improvement of the 
Mind:" — 

" In learning any new thing^ there shcmld he as little as possible 
first proposed to the mind at once, and that being understood^ and 
fully mastered^ proceed then to the next adjoining part yet unknown. 
This is a slow but safe and sure way to arrive at knowledge. If 
the mind apply itself at first to easier subjects and things near 
akin to what is already known, and then advance to the more 
remote and knotty parts of knowledge by slow degrees, it will 
be able in this manner to cope with great difficulties, and prevail 
over them with amazing ana happy success. Mathon happened 
to dip into the two last chapters oi a new book of geometry and 
mensurations ; as soon as he saw it, and was frightened witn the 
complicated diagrams which he found there, about the frostnins 
of cones and pyramids, &c., and some deep demonstrations among 
conic sections, he shut the book again in despair, and imagined 
none but a Sir Isaac Newton was ever fit to read it. But his 
tutor happily persuaded him to begin the first pag^es about lines 
and angles ; and he found such surprising pleasure in three wedb* 
time in the victories he daily obtained, that at last he became one 
of the chief geometers of his age." 

Biography is a successive account of the events which 
have afiected or distinguished particular individuals. In 
biography we relate the particular qualities for which the 
person is admired or esteemed, and observe the instances 
which are given of those qualities. 

" Dr. Watts. — Isaac Watts was bom at Southampton, July 
17, 1674. He was the eldest of eight children, and was niuned 
after his father, who kept a respectable boarding-school in that 
town, and was a deacon of the Independent Churai. His mother 
was a Miss Taunton. !MJr. Watts had suffered for his Noncon* 
formity, both in his paternal property and in person, having^been 
more than once imprisoned. Durmg nis incarceration, MrsTwatta 
was to be seen sitting on a stone near the prison-door, nursiiig 
her infant-son Isaac. Mr. Watts, nevertheless, brought up hiB 
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lar^ family in much respectability, and had the happiness of sur- 
vivin^ to see his eldest son ' eminent for literature and venerable 
for pie^ : ' he died in a good old age, February 10, 1736-7. 
Young Isaac gave early indications of a precocious intellect. At 
four years old he began to learn Latin ; at seven, he lisped in 
numbers. He received his early education in the Free-School at 
Southampton, then under the feev. Mr. Pinhome, Rector of All 
Saints', to whom the grateful pupil, at the age of twenty, ad- 
dressed an elegant Latin Ode. In his sixteenth year, having 
declined a generous offer made for his support at one of the 
Universities, he was sent to an Academy of some repute in Lon- 
don, kept by the Rev. Thomas Rowe, pastor of the Independent 
Church then meeting at Girdler's Hall; and, three years after- 
wards, being in his nmeteenth year, he joined in communion with 
that church. His constitution received irreparable injury from 
the intemperate ardour with which he at this time pursued his 
studies. At the age of twenty, he returned to his father's house, 
where he continued for two years, preparing himself more ex- 
pressly for the work of the ministry. The state of his health 
may have rendered it advisable that he should remain for some 
time under his father's roof. The first engagement which he 
accepted, was that of tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp, 
Bart., at Stoke Newington. In 1696, he appears to have been 
called to the ministry ; but his first sermon was preached on the 
birth-day that completed his twenty-fourth year, a. d. 1698." 

'* His • Treatise on Logic,' originally composed for the use of 
his pupil, young Hartopp, was published in 1724, and was soon 
adopted as a text-book m the Dissenting Academies. It was also 
introduced into the Universities, and therefore, says Dr. Johnson, 
* wants no private recommendation.* " 

" The closing scene was worthy of his saintly career ; and he 
expired without a struggle, Nov. 25, 1748, in his seventy-fifth 
year." — Condet's Poet of the Sanctuary. 

History is a successiye and connected account of the 
events which have affected nations or people. Such are 
the History of England, the History of the Jews, &c. The 
substance of history is called chronology, which is merely 
a list of the events which have occurred to any nation 
or people, with the date when each of those events hap- 
pened. In writing history, we should observe the geo- 
graphical situation of the country where the events took 
place, its latitude and longitude, climate, the countries ad- 
joining, &c. ; and we should ascertain the chronology of 
the etents, and observe what was passing at the same time 
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in the countries with which the country under confflderar 
tion had intercoursa We should also remark what is the 
religion of the people, and its particular ceremonies. And 
we should observe the form of government, whether 
monarchical, aristocratical, democratical, or mixed; and 
in what way it is administered, whether generally by 
priests, soldiers, or civilians. We shall have occasion to 
speak further of history, in the next part of our work. 

III. Every principle of reasoning will ^ve rise to descrip- 
tions. The relation of svhject and aUribvtes supplied the 
descriptions we have given at page 33. The relation of a 
whole and its parts sometimes will also give rise to de* 
scriptive reasoning : the description consists in the enume- 
ration of all the parts that compose the whole. Thus Job 
describes his former prosperity (Job xxix. 7 — 17). The 
punishment of the wicked is described with the same 
minuteness. (See Job xxL 17 — 20 ; xxvii. 13 — ^23; and 
xviii. 5 — ^21.) The relation of genus and species also 
gives rise to descriptive reasoning. The description con- 
sists in the enumeration of the species. Thus Job describes 
the various kinds of wrongs perpetrated by wicked men 
(Job xxiv. 1 — 12). And we have also an enumeration 
of the various kinds of blessings bestowed on the 
righteous (Job xxii. 23 — 29). The relation of cause and 
effect also is a source of description. The description 
is usually a portraiture of the effect. Eocamples are 
narratives, and are descriptions of past events. (See the 
Section on Examples.) Analogies, comparisons, and. con- 
trasts are sometimes formed by lengthened descriptions. 
(See ^b iv. 3 — 5 ; xiv. 7 — 10.) Thus Job contrasts his 
prosperity (xxix. 7 — 25) with his adversity (xxx. 1 — 31.) 
Farables, fables, and allegories are of course desmptions. 
(See Psalms kxx. 8 — 14.) In Sacred poetry we often find 
that descriptions are given in the form of interrogations. 
We have examples of this frequently in the Psalms and 
the Prophets, and more especially in the thirty-eighth and 
thirty-ninth chapters of the Book of Job. 

Descriptions are sometimes rendered more vivid by the 
use of that figure of rhetoric which is called amplification. 
This is often used in describing moral effects. All the 
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circumstances axe mentioned, and placed in such a way 
that the impression shall increase as you proceed, and 
end in a climax. Thus it has been stated, that in London 
one thousand young men die every year of consumptioui 
in consequence of their late hours of employment. Dr. 
Hamilton, in a sermon on the subject, thus amplifies the 
statement : — 

" When a physician tells you that a thousand young men die 
every year of consumption, caused by the shop-system of the 
capital, the statement makes little impression. It is a statistical 
fact, and makes no ap])eal to the feelings. But what does it 
imply P It mfcans, that in consequence of this system, if they all 
be collected in one consumption hospital, a thousand youn^ men 
are stricken down before the prime of life, with incurable and 
lingering disease. It means, that at the period of existence when 
the pulse should be the firmest, and the zest of life the fullest, 
a thousand youths are wasting away in racking pain, and in the 
dreariness and dejection of hopeless invalidism. It means, that 
when the yearly battle of competition is ended, trade buries a 
thousand of its soldiers, and votes no pensions to the widows, 
whom it has bereft of sons, or the sisters, whom it has robbed of 
brothers. It means, that a thousand graves are digged and filled, 
and that in these graves are entoim)ed the hopes of many a 
family. It means, what statistics cannot tell ; it means — this list 
of a thousand untimely deaths— it means misery and mourning, 
blasted prospects, broken hearts, desolate homes, and (it is to be 
feared, sometimes) the forfeited hope of heaven." 

In the same way the apprehension of a fugitive slave is 
thus described in a newspaper called the New York Inde- 
pendent : — !! 

"Last week, on Wednesday, an honest and intelligent man, 
guilty of no cnme, who had peacefully supported himself by his 
mdustry and economy in this city for two years past, to whom 
' life was as dear and liberty as sweet as to any of us, was taken 
by an oflBcer of the United States Government, under the order 
of another officer of the same Grovemment, and consigned to a 
bondage in the comparison of which no temporary imprisonment 
would be other than insignificant ; to a bondage that puts him 
completely at the disposal of an irresponsible master ; that denies 
him the right to wife or children, except so long as the master 
allows; that deprives him of property, of liberty, and of the 
Bible ; that makes him a chattel to be sold at will, and dooms 
him to labour through life for another. He is to be * sold South,' 
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it is said, that his chance of again escaping may thereby be dimi- 
nished ; and the fearful probability is, that he will ncTer agam 
taste the sweetness of freedom. The rest of his years must be 
spent under oppression. It is the United States Government 
that has done tnis ; the Government which represents the citi- 
zens of the North as well as of the South ; ana for which we all 
together are responsible. Because this man was poor and op- 
pressed from his birth — ^because his every faculty of body and of 
mind has been thos far through his life used bv another without 
return — ^because the master, in concert with others, has passed a 
law that he shall work thus hereafter — ^therefore he is forced 
back to this bondage, after having escaped it." 

Moral descriptions are sometimes given in the. form of 
personification. See Prov. iiL 13 — 17. 

** The objects of war and of commerce are the same ; that is, 
to obtain possession of what we do not possess. But though, 
the object is the same, the means are different. War exclaims : 
* See ! the people of yonder country have comforts and luxuries 
which our country does not produce ; we are stronger than they, 
let us go and kill them, and take their country for ourselves.* 
*No!' says Commerce, 'while their country produces commo- 
dities which ours does not, our country produces commodities 
which theirs does not ; let us then take some of the commodities of 
which we have a greater abundance than we need, and offer them 
in exchange for those commodities we wish to acquire. By this 
course we shall avoid the guilt of a quarrel, and the danger of a 
defeat ; we shall obtain an ample supply of all the enjo^ents 
we need ; and we shall promote the happiness of other nations as 
well as our own.' " — Lectures on Ancient Commerce, 

As an example of a description of a peculiar kind, I now 
give you an advertisement of the late Mr. Geoi^ Robina 
He was remarkable for the mode in which he described 
those properties which, as an auctioneer, he was entrusted 
to selL His advertisements are curious, even if viewed 
only as specimens of his professional ingenuity. They are 
still more interesting if regarded as a satire on that florid 
style of description in which some authors are apt to 
indulge. 

The Colosseum, in the Regent's Park. 

" Mr. Grcorge Robins respectfully makes known to all those 
who would speculate where risk appears so far removed, that be 
is directed to offer by public competition, at the Auction l/brt^ 
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London, on Thursday, April 27, at 12, the Golosseom, in the 
Rejgent's Park. Fortunately this Cyclopean structure has ac- 
quired a fame that relieves the individual who is honoured by the 
oirection of the sale from the -necessity to exert his inventive 
faculties, or to give a lengthened description of its prominent 
features. It may suffice for the present to say, the Colosseum is 
the most classical building throughout Europe; where descrip- 
tion fails to portray 

* Its eloquent proportions. 
Its mighty graduations,' 

which even when seen, 

' Thou seest not all, but piecemeal thou must break. 
To separate contemplation, the great whole.' 

The dome, it is believed, is of larger dimensions than any other 
of a similar nature, being 

* To art a model — 
Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime. 
It looks tranquillity.' 

The most celebrated construction of antiquity does not surpass 
the gigantic elegance of this bailding. The solidity of this 
enormous mass of classic architecture is equal to its colossal 
dimensions, and is calculated to stand the rigid test of time. 

'Glorious dome, 
Shalt thou not last V 

This mighty labour, the modem Babylon, has secured for many 
years an income varying from £3,000 to £5,000 a-year, without 
the slightest artificial aid, and it is placed beyond doubt that in 
the hands of a talented and ingenious possessor this income will 
be in due time greatly increased. The picture of London has 
been its great feature, and 2,800 persons have paid for their 
admission in one day. There are magnificent conservatories, 
fountains, and jets d eau, a Swiss cottage with its lakes and 
woods, a hall of mirrors, and an extensive theatre, together with 
a large frontage in Albany-street. It needs only the magic infiu- 
ence of Stanfield's pencil to place it high above all contempora- 
ries. The tenure may be assimilated to freehold, inasmuch as the 
ground rent is a mere bagatelle, and the lease from the Crown 
hath 70 years still unexpired. Descriptive particulars will be 
ready a month antecedent to the sale ; in the meantime principals 
may obtain information from Messrs. Eladgate, Youi^, and 
Jackson, solicitors, Essex-street, Strand ; and at Mr. George 
Bobins's offices, Covent-garden. It is open as usual, or it can 
be seen by tickets, to be procured at Mr. George Bobins's offices, 
at Is, each, or cards for four persons at 2s, 6d, — Times, 
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lY. The following ore practioa] applications of descrip^ 
live reasoning. 

In tracing the effects of any measnre that we wish to ha^e 
altered or abandoned, the effects are sometimes described 
very minutely : — 

''The reasons agamst extracting a reyenue out of soap aie 
obvious and unanswerable. In the first place, it is a tax upon a 
necessary of life. Moreover, it presses on the poor in a dispro- 
portionate d^ree as compared with the rich, since, the duty being 
uniform on all descriptions of the article, the oommon» qualifciea 
pay of course a much larger per centage to the Exchequer. than 
those of higher price. But the particular mode in^vmich this 
duty affects the humbler classes, makes it especially injurious to 
their interests. It operates as a discouragement to deanlineas— 
a premium jpro tanto upon dirt and disease. To enhance, by fiscal 
regulations, the price of a commodity which is indispensable to 
the purification of the dwellings, the apparel, and the persons (^ 
the poor, is, to say the least, a glaring contravention of the policy 
which has but lately taken the health of the people under l^kla-, 
tive protection, and which regards baths ana washhouses, drain- 
age and ventilation, as fit objects of public care and official 
supervision." 

''But we liave not yet done with the evils of the soap tax. 
Another well-founded objection against it is, that it operates, like 
all Excise duties on articles of manufacture, injunously upon 
production — exposing us to a disadvantageous rivalry with the 
foreign maker, and depressing what might otherwise be a flouxish- 
ing branch of trade. The same arguments, in fact, which induofld 
Sir K Peel to take off the glass duties, might be urged with 
almost the same force for repealing the duty upon soap. Lastiy^ 
to complete the case of inexpediency, the tax to which we leur 
does not extend to Ireland; a preference not only indeleusiUe 
on grounds of justice, but furthermore conducive, as is well 
known, to a great amount of evasion and fraud. It has been a 
common practice to export English soap, with the benefit of the 
drawbacl^ to the sister country, and i^terwards to smug^ the 
same back again to England, thus defrauding at once the levenne 
and the manufacturer who honestly pays the duty." — MomUig 
Chronicle, 

In describing acts of injustice or oppression, it is seldom 
necessary to have recourse to any forms of reasoning. The 
description itself will usually in this country produce all the 
impression that could be obtained by the most profound 
argumeQtation. So also, in regard to the a.buse8 of the lawj 
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to show that they ought to be corrected, it is enough to 
describe them : — 

''A. has an estate left to his wife, with remainder to her 
children upon her death. B., the executor, being about to scdl 
some of the houses and lands, for the purpose of satisfying debts 
due from the testator, A., belieying that sufficient assets were in 
B.'s hands to meet the demands upon the estate, files a bill in 
Chancery for an account. This was m 1833. B. puts in answers 
—the bill is amended, and amended answers follow. In 1885 
A.'s wife bears a child. The Lord Chancellor insists upon the 
infant being brought into court. The suit is 'abated' — a supple- 
mental bill has to be filed, making the infant a plaintiff, and all 
the other parties have again to put in answers. The child, how* 
ever, dies a few weeks after birth. A. has then to take oul 
letters of administration to the estate of the deceased infant, and 
to file another supplemental bill, demanding another edition o: 
answers. In 1836 A.'s wife bears him a second child, which haa 
to be presented in court. This babe also dies, and all the form* 
alities necessary in the former case are repeated in this. In 1838 
another child is bom to A., and the whole process has to be gone 
through again; and in 1840 a fourth child, and the necessary 
Chancery consequences. In 1841 one of the executors dies, 
when another supplemental bill has to be filed, and aU parties in- 
terested to put in their answers. After this occurs a bankruptcy, 
when there is another repetition of the whole case. It comes at 
last before the Lord Clmncellor for a hearing, who decrees to 
refer it to the Master, * to take the accounts m the usual way.* 
Twelve months are consumed in drawiii^ up the decree — ^five 
years in going through the accounts, which mi^ht have been 
^ne through m five hours — and, at last, a re-heanng of the suit 
IS readied. The Master's report is giyen in, the Court confirms 
it, and makes a decree, that the estates shall be sold to pay the 
costs, the balance, it any, to be paid into the Bank, ' to await the 
further directions of the Court' The minutes of the decree, how- 
ever, have to be settled by counsel, who spend over them two 
years more. Meanwhile, another bankniptcjr occurs-— the process 
has again to be gone through. The case is not yet ended, and 
costs considerably more than naif the original legacy have already 
been iocuired." — Noncottformist. 

y. A logical description will have an adaptation to the 
points it is designed to prove. Thus, the description of a 
town by a physician, an architect, a political economist, or 
a clergyman, will probably have a reference to its health- 
ftdness, its buildings, its manufecture, or its spiritual des- 
titution, and hence the descriptions, though all correct, will 
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be different fix)m each other. Logical descriptioiiB should 
not be too long. Dr. Young observes in h^ P&raphrase 
on the Book of Job, that the description of an object is 
complete, when you can add nothing but what is common 
to other objects. Hence we read in that poem, of the 
beauty of tibie peacock, the migration of the hawk, the 
swiftness of the ostrich, and the sharp-sightedness of the 
eagle, these being the main points by which they are 
respectively distinguished. 

In descriptive reasoning, all the reasoning is in the 
mind. There may be no reasoning process manifest in the 
description. But though no reasoning is required to prove 
the truth of the description, there is still a reasoning prooeas 
going on in the mind. It is admitted, for example, that 
the eye is correctly described. The only reasoning in the 
mind is whether this description is a proof of an intelligent 
maker. When you have finished yoTu: description, you have 
proved your proposition. For the other part of tie aigu- 
ment, that '* an instrument so constructed must have had 
an intelligent maker,** is a " truth of intellect," that re- 
quires not to be proved by reasoning. 

There are two cases in which descriptions may lead xa 
to erroneous conclusions. 

The first is when the description is incorrect. A fiiend 
who recommends a servant, may give an incorrect, or at 
least, a defective account of his character. A par^ who 
wishes to sell us an estate, may give a description that shall 
prepossess us too strongly in its feivour. Or a traveller into 
a foreign country may give a description, either of the 
scenery or of the inhabitants, that shsdl lead us into fiJae 
judgments either in regard to the conveniences of the 
country, or the character of its inhabitants. 

In the second place, the description may be correct^ and 
hence we may too reaxiily embrace the reasoning with 
which it is connected. How often have we heard vivid, 
and probably correct descriptions of the misery of Ireland ! 
But the accuracy of the description was no proof that the 
specific measure which the speaker proposed would relieYe 
that misery. An honourable member may correctly enou^ 
describe the inconveniences of an existing law, but this 
is no proof that the remedy he proposes would remove 
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those inconyeniences, or that it would not introduce more 
weighty evils. So we may sometimes have appeals to otit 
chaxity, made on behalf of people in great distress, but 
the relief solicited might have the effect of increasing the 
misery it is intended to relieve. A talent for vivid de- 
scription is a great advantage to a public speaker. But 
we should always recollect that the description is only half 
the argument, and like the half of a pair of scissors, will be 
quite inoperative unless well united to the other half 



SECTION II. 

INTERROGATIVE REASONING. 

By Interrogative reasoning we mean reasoning by asking 
questions. Dr. Young observes, in his Paraphrase of the 
Book of Job, that an interrogation differs from an ordi- 
nary argument as much as telling a man to hang himself 
differs from a common execution. By putting an appro- 
priate question, you compel the party to pass sentence on 
himself. 

Sometimes interrogation is employed for the purpose of 
more emphatic assertion, and often gives much additional 
force to the expression. Thus : " King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets 1 I know that thou believest " — is more 
forcible than, " King Agrippa, I know that thou believest 
the prophets." " Is he the Grod of the Jews only ? Is 
he not also of the Gentiles 1 Yes, of the Gentiles also." 
This is more forcible than, " He is not only the God of the 
Jews, but also of the Gentiles." (See also Jer. xlvii. 6, 7.) 

Interrogation ip the proper language of majesty incensed. 
(See Job xxxviii. 1 — 7 ; Ezek. xviii. 23 — 25.) It is also 
the language of compassionate reproof (Hosea xi. 8 j vi. 4.) 
It is also the language of wonder and adoration. (See 
Job 3d. 7 — 9 ; Isaiah xl. 12 — 14.) It is also the language 
of fervent importunity. (Psalms Ixxvii. 7 — 10 ; Ixxxviii. 
10—14 ; Ixxxix. 46—49.) 

Interrogation is sometimes employed^ as we have inti- 
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mated in the last Section, to give a more vivid description. 
(See Isaiah Iviii. 3—10 j Ixiii. 1—4 ; Matt. xi. 7—9.) 

But we are more particularly to observe the use of 
questions as employed in reasoning. Interrogative reason- 
ing is of various kinds. 

1. The first kind is the Socratical form of reasoning. 
The following description of it is taken from Dr. Watts's 
" Improvement of the Mind :" — 

" The Socratical Way op Disputation. — ^This method 
of dispute derives its name from Socrates, by whom it was 
practised, and by other philosophers in his age, long before 
Aristotle invented the particular forms of syllogism in 
mood and figure, which are now used in scholastic dispu- 
tations. The Socratical way is managed by questions and 
answers, in such a manner as this, viz. if I would lead a 
person into the belief of a heaven and a hell, or a future 
state of rewards and punishments, I might begin in some 
such manner of inquiry, and suppose the most obvious and 
easy answers. 






" Quest. Does not Grod govern the world ? 
Ans. Surely he that made it governs it. 
Q. Is not God both a good and righteous governor ? 
A. Both these characters doubtless belong to him. 

" Q. What is the true notion of a good and righteous govemorP 

" A. That he punishes the wicked, and rewards the good. 

" Q, Are the good always rewarded in this life P 

*' A, No, surely ; for many virtuous men are miserable here^ 
and greatly afflicted. 

" Q. Are the wicked always punished in this life ? 

" A, No, certainly ; for many of them live without sorrow, and 
some of the vilest of men are often raised to great riches and 
honour. 

" Q. Wherein then doth Grod make it appear that he is good 
and righteous ? 

" A. 1 own there is but little appearance of it on earth. 

" Q, Will there not be a time wnen the tables shall be turned 
and the scene of things changed, since God governs mMilciTid 
righteously ? 

"A, Doubtless there must be a proper time, wherein God will 
make that goodness and that righteousness to appear. 

*' Q, If this be not before their death, how con it be danef 
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" A. I con tMnk of no other way but by supposing man to 
have some existence after this life. 

" Q. Are you not convinced, then, that there must be a state 
of reward and punishment after death P 

" A. Yes, surely ; I now see plainly that the goodness and 
righteousness of uod, as governor of the world, necessarily re- 
quire it. 

" Now the advantages of this method are very cgdt 
siderable. — It represents the form of a dialogue, or common 
conversation, which is much more easy, more pleasant, and 
a more sprightly way of instruction, and more fit to excite 
the attention, and sharpen the penetration of the learner, 
than solitary reading, or silent attention to a lecture. Man 
being a sociable creature, delights more in conversation, 
and learns better this way, if it could always be wisely 
and happily practised. — This method hath something very 
obliging in it, and carries a very humble and condescending 
air, when he that instructs seems to be the inquirer, and 
seeks information from him who learns. — It leads the 
learner into the knowledge of truth as it were by his own 
invention, which is a very pleasing thing to human nature ; 
and by questions pertinently and artificially proposed, it 
does as effectually draw him on to discover his own 
mistakes, which he is much more easily persuaded to 
relinqui^ when he seems to have discovered them himself. 
—It is managed in a great measure in the form of the 
most easy reasoning, always arising fr6m something asserted 
or known in the foregoing answer, and so proceeding to in- 
quire something unknown in the following question, which 
{igain makes way for the next answer. Now such an exer- 
cise is very alluring and entertaining to the understanding, 
while its own reasoning powers are all along employed, 
and that without labour or dif&culty, because the querist 
finds out and proposes all the intermediate ideas or 
middle terms." 

2. The second kind of Interrogative reasoning is the 
catechetical form. 

Dr. Watts intimates that the Socratical mode of dispu- 
tation might be introduced into catechisms for the in- 
structioit of children ; and Mrs. Mcg:cet seems to have 
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followed this form of reasoning in some of her interesting 
" Conversations." We take the following quotation from 
her " Willy's Grammar :" — 

" The following morning Willy came into the school-room with 
his grammar in his hand as usual. ' AVhat am I to learn tOfjday, 
sir P said he ; * I begin to hke my grammar : especially now that 
there are stories belonging to it.* 

"*Iam very glad to hear it/ observed Mr. Thompson ; 'to- 
day you shall feam what an adjective is.* 

•»« « Pray explain it, sir, for it is a very hard word.* 

"*Let us sec first what the grammar says about it, Willy;* 
and he read, — * " An adjective is a word adacd to a noun, to ex- 
press its aualitjr ; as, a pood child, a teise man.** * 

" * Oh, but sir, I do not know what " to express its quali^ " 
means : vou must tell mo all about it, or I shall never un^- 
stand it. 

" * Quality,* replied Mr. Thompson, ' means the sort of iking. 
Tell me what sort of a table this is.* 

" Willv, after looking at the table a few seconds, said, * It is a 
round taDlc.* 

" I Well, then, round is an adjective, because it points out the 
quality of the table.* 

" ' But it has other qualities, sir ; it is a large table ; is largs 
an adjective too P* 

" * les, every word added to a noun which expresses a quality 
is an adjective. 

" ' If that is all, an adjective is not half so difficult as I thought ; 
I dare say that I can find out some more adjectives for the table. 
Let mo think a little : it is a wooden tabic : so wooden must be 
an adjective ; then it is a pretty table, and pretfp must also be an 
adjective ; besides, it is an old table, for it has oeen in the room, 
I believe, before I was born. I can*t think of any more ad|jeo- 
tives for the table,* said Willy ; and, starting up suddenly to look 
at a bird that flew across the window, he upset an inkstand which 
stood upon the table. At first he was frightened, thinking^ he 
had broken it, but finding he had only spilled some of the mk, 
he said, * Oh, sir, it is omy another adjective for the table ; for 
now,' added he, ' it is a dirty table.* Then taking a piece of 
blotting-paper, he soaked up tue ink, and wiping the table care- 
fully, said, * And now it is a clean tabic* 

" * You have gained two adjectives for the table,* said Mr. 
Thomoson, * and one for yourseli.' 

" • One for me, sir P what is that P* 

" ' Do not you think that you are an awkward child, to have 
overset the inkstand P * 

" ' Yes ; but, then, I am a tidy one, for having wiped the taUfi 
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clean: so there is another adjective for me. But, sir, this other 
table has different adiectives ; for it is ttiuare and tmall, not round 
and large, like the other/ *' — Mrt. Marcet 

Catechisms as they are generally constructed, are not 
pieces of interrogative reasoning. The question merely 
asks for information which is supplied by the answer. They 
do not, therefore, come under our present notice. I may 
observe that in the catechisms of the Wesleyan Methodists 
the answer to each question is put in the form of a complete 
proposition, embodying the entire sense of both the question 
and the answer. Thus : " How many sacraments hath Christ 
ordained in his Church ? Christ hath ordained two sacra- 
metUs in his Churchy Baptism and the Lord's Supper." 

3. Sometimes we ask questions in order to answer them 
with the view of removing from the discussion the topics 
to which they refer, or to increase the force of our 
expression. 

Thus a writer on agricultural distress commences with 
questions in the form of inquiries to which he replies : — 

'' There is no denial, and there can be no doubt, tliat the whole 
agriculture of England is menaced at this moment with ruin. . . . 
But what is the cause? Has Heaven stricken the land with 
barrenness?— the late harvest has been remarkably productive. 
Has the land been trampled by insurrection ? — it has exhibited a 
contrast to all Europe in its tranquillity. Has commercial failure 
driven away its credit ? — the pamo of 1847 has virtually invigo- 
rated, by purifVing, speculation. Has the country been stripped 
of its coin ? — mteen millions of bullion are lyuag in the cellars of 
the Bank, Consols are at 96, a Russian loan of five millions is 
taken up in five hours, and the grand difficulty of moneyed life 
now is to know what to do with money. . . . Again we ask, what 
is the cause ? The cause is simply this," &o. — Britannia, 

The following address of Curran to a jury contains a 
good many interrogations : — 

"Upon what are you to found your verdict? Upon your 
oaths. And what are they to be founded upon ? Upon the oath 
of the witness. And what is that founded upon? Upon this, 
and this only, that he does believe there is an eternal God — an 
intelligent Supreme Existence — capable of inflicting eternal 
punishment for offences, or conferring eternal compensation upon 
man, after he has passed the boundary of the grave. But where 
the witness beheves that he is possessed of a perishing soul, and 
that there is nothing upon which punishment or reward can be 

M 
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exerted, he proceeds, regardless of the nnmber of his offencei^ 
and undisturbed by the terrors of excited fuicj, which might 
have you from tbc fear that jour verdict is founded upon perjuij. 
Suppose he imagiuc that the body is actuated by some Idud of 
animal machinery — I know not in what language to describe his 
notions — suppose his opinion of the beautiful svstem framed by 
the Almighty hand to be, tliat it is all folly anct blindness, oon- 
))ared to tiie manner in which he considers himself to have been 
created, or Ids abominable heart conceives his ideas, or his abomi- 
liable tongue communicates his notions ; suppose him, I say, to 
think so, what is perjury to him? He n^sds no creed, if he 
thinks his miserable body can take eternal refuge in the grave, 
and the last puiT of his nostrils scuds liis soul into annihilation ! 
He laughs at the idea of etcinal justice, and tells you that the 
grave, mto which he sinks as a log, forms an intrenchment 
against the throne of God, and the vengeance of exasperated 
justice ! Do you not feel, my fellow-countrymen, a sort of attti- 
cipatcd consolation in reflecting upon the religion which gave ns 
comfort in our early days, enabled us to sustain the stroke of 
aifliction, and endeared us to one another ; and when we see our 
friends sinking into the earth, fills us with the expectation that 
we rise again — ^that we but sleep for a while to wake for ever? 
But what kind of communication can you hold, what interchange 
expect, what confidence place, in that abject slave — that con- 
demned, despaired of wretch, who acts under the idea that he is 
only the folly of a moment, that he cannot step beyond the 
t hreshold of the grave ? That which is an object of terror to the 
best, and of hope to the confiding, is to him contempt or despair. 
Bear with me : I feel my heart running away with me : the 
worst men only can be cool. What is the law of this counizyf 
If the witness does not believe in God, or in a future state, you 
cannot swear him. What swear him upon ? Is it upon the book 
or the leaf P You might as well swear him by a bramble or a 
coin. The ceremony of kissing is only the external symbol bj 
which man seals himself to the precept, and says, ' May Qod so 
help me as 1 swear the truth P He is then attached to the 
Divinity on condition of telling truth; and he expects merc^ 
from Heaven as he performs his undertaking. But the infidel, 
by what can you eaten his soul ? Or by what can you hold it ? 
You repulse him from giving evidence, for he has no conscienee^ 
no hope to cheer him, nor punishment to dread." — Mr. PkiUifi 
Life of Curran. 

''Baptismal Beoenebation. — When was it ever asserted bj 
Jesus Christ, or by his apostles, that the mere act of baptisiiig 
conferred the grace of regeneration ? In the primitive amninb* 
tration of this rite, it was the sign or symbol ol regpenentiflft; 
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and its observance bj adults afPorded a presumptive proof of 
their actual regeneration. But what in their case was the desian 
of the ordinance ? It was the evidence of their faith, and tne 
attestation of their conversion to Christianity. Faith was inva- 
riably presupposed as the moral requisite, which justified the 
application of the outward rite. To wliom did Peter on the day 
of Tentecost administer this sacramental rite ? To those who by 
his preaching 'were pricked to the heart,* and whom he pre- 
viously exhorted to repentance. On what did Philip insist, as 
essential to baptism, on the part of the eunuch? *If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest.* What compelled 
Peter to baptize Cornelius and his family P The visible proof of 
their having received the Holy Ghost : * Can any man forbid 
water, that these be not baptized, who have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we ?' Not a single instance can be adduced to 
afford rational support to the notion of baptism conferring rege- 
neration, from the records of the New Testament." — Fletch^i 
Leetwres. 

4. Sometimes we place in the form of questions those 
objections which our opponents might advance against us. 
St. Paul often reasons in this way. See the third, fourth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and eleventh chapters of the 
Bomans. 

" It is much to be regretted that people who have realized a 
little money by trade should retire and take out their capital, and 
thus reduce the commercial capital of the country. What reason 
can yoa assien for this ? Do you say you are independent ? Go 
on, get wewthy. Do you say you are wealthy P Go and get 
more wealth. The more wealth you get, the more you serve 
your country, and the greater power you have of doing good to 
others. Do you say you are getting old ? Take a young partner : 
do you find capital and knowledge, and let him find labour and 
activity. Do you say you have toiled long enough ; you wish to 
retire and enjoy yourself P Retirement will be no enjoyment to 
you : to a man of your active habits, solitude and idleness will 
nave no charms. The most effectual means you can adopt to 
make yourself wretched, and to shorten your days, will be to 
place yourself in a situation where you will have nothing to do. 
But do you say, you think it will be more respectable to be out 
of business — to nave an establishment like a nobleman — and to 
introduce your sons and daughters into fashionable society P Oh, 
if that is the reason, by all means go ; if you have become so high 
that you look down upon your business, the sooner you leave it 
the better. I have now nothing more to say to you. ' — Leetures 
on Jneient Commerce. 

h2 
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5. The relation of cause and effect is often intimated by 
interrogations. When a wrong cause, as we think, has been 
assigned for an effect, and we desire to intimate the true 
cause, we can do this by asking questions. 

" One man pines nnder a broken constitutioiL But let ns ask 
him, whether he can, fairly and honestly, assign no cause for this, 
but the unknown decree of heayen? Has he duly valued the 
blessing of health, and always observed the rules of virtue and 
sobriety ? Has he been moderate in his life, and temperate in all 
his pleasures P If now he is only paying the price of his former, 
perhaps his forgotten indulgences, has he any title to complain as 
if he were suffering unjustly P . . . But you, perhaps, complain of 
hardships of another kmd— of the injustice of the world; o( the 
poverty which you suffer, and the discouragements under which 
you labour ; of the crosses and disappointments of which your 
life has been doomed to be fall. Before you give too much scope 
to your discontent, let me desire you to reflect impartially upon 
your past train of life. Has not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or 
sinful passions, misled you often from the path of sound and wise 
conduct ? Have you not been wanting to yourselves, in improv- 
ing those opportunities which Providence offered you, for better- 
ing and advancing your state P If you have chosen to indulge 
your humour, or your taste, in the gratification of indolence or 
pleasure, can you complain, because others, in preference to you, 
nave obtained those aavantages which naturally belong to useful 
labours, and honourable pursuits P Have not the consequences of 
some false steps, into which your passions, or your pleasmres, have 
betrayed you, pursued you through much of your life ; tainted, 
perhaps, your characters, involved you in embarrassments, or 
sunk you into neglect P" — Anon. 

6. Points of comparison are often brought forward by 
questions. 

"There is no country upon earth whose inhabitants have a 
iuster right to boast of their social progress. In what country 
oeside do you find, I will not say a greater, where do you find an 
oqual degree of civil, political, and religious freedom P Where do 
you find a system of jurisprudence more wisely contrived, or 
more impartially administered P Where do you find power more 
nicely balanced, or subjection more cheerfully rendered P Where 
do you find a greater respect for the laws, or a more perfect uniim 
of all classes to maintain the supremacy of legitimate authority f 
Where else is there a stricter regard felt for the rights of aU 
classes P Where is there more of practical effort to mitigate tiie 
woes of human life, in all their diversified forms P— nobler, more 
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expansive, and further-reaching endeavour to ameliorate the phy- 
sical and the moral condition of humanity ? Where does tnere 
exist greater security of person, property, life, and limb ? Where 
do you discover finer saieguards for public morality ? more effi- 
cient measures to detect or repress crime P Take and compare 
England with any other civilized nation upon the face of the 
globe, in all these respects, and I venture to affirm that the com- 
parison will serve to place in bolder relief her own surpassing 
preeminence."— 5iV^^*^tfM** National Obligation to the Bible. 

7. Arguments from analogy, and more especially d for- 
tiori arguments, are expressed in an interrogative form :— 

" Why should there be all these difficulties about the letting 
or selling an estate or a piece of land P — difficulties common to 
England and Ireland, but felt in Ireland more severely than in 
England, from a difference of practice prevailing between land- 
lora and tenant. If a merchant goes into a linen or a cloth hall 
to purchase ^oods to the amount of several thousands of pounds, 
he does not find it necessary to employ a lawyer to examine the 
rights of the merchant from whom he buys it, to its possession, 
and back from one owner to another, until ne finds that the seller 
of the .raw material came by it legally, not to say honesthr. Why 
should there not be the same facility in selling a piece oi land as 
in selHng a stcam-enffine or a piece of cloth P Wliy should land 
be protected more than tallow, cotton, wool, or other merchan- 
dise P** — Irish paper. 

When we reprove any inconsistency in the opinions or 
the conduct of the party we address, wo often do it in the 
form of inquiry. Mr. Seymour, in his " Mornings with 
the Jesuits,** asks how the Church of Eome can maintain 
that the state of celibacy is one of superior purity, and 
at the same time contend that marriage is a sacrament 
which confers additional grace ? 

*' But when I saw that they walked not uprightly according to 
the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter before them all. If 
thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as 
do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
JewsP'*— (?«/. ii. 14. 

" Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall : for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law P** — Acts xxiii. 3. 

"LiTBBART Institutions. — 'But then such institutions in- 
crease the number of smatterers.' To be sure they do. And is 
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it not one of the most desirable of all things that they ahonld be 
increased ? If you plant 50,000 oais in fi^e acres, have you not 
a better chance of fine trees than when yon only plant 10,000 in 
one acre ? lias the production of ei/a» ever yet been considered 
as unfavourable to the growth of chickens ? Or has any reasoner 
yet contended that in any country where bqyg and ffirU are Teiy 
numerous, men and women must be yeiy scarce P £very one in 
every art and science is of course at first nothing bmt a amattever. 
Of these some cannot advance, from stupidity; others will sofc 
advance, from idleness. Some get in the wrong road, from enor ; 
some quit the right, from affectation. A few only reach the des- 
tined point. But of course the nnmbor of thirae last will be 
directly aud immediately in the proportion of those who started 
for the race." — Sidney Smith's moral Fhilosopfy. 

8. We often ask a series of questions immediatelj after 
one another, in order to bring our arguments to bear mof8 
forcibly upon the subject under discussion. See Bom. 
viiL 31—37 ; MaL ii. 10; 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

" For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How then shall they call on him in whom they haye nci 
believed P and how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard P and how shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach, except they be sent?" — Bam. x. 13—16. 

" Immoral Poetry.— Was it for this that Poesy was endued 
with all those allurements that lead the mind away m a pleasing 
captivity ? Was it for this she was furnished with so many^ in- 
tellectual charms, that she might seduce the heart from GocC tiie 
original beauty, and the most lovely of beings P Can I ever be 
persuaded that those sweet and resistless forces of metaphor, wit, 
sound, and number, were given with this design, that they should 
be all ranged under the banner of the great malicious spirit, to 
invade the rights of heaven, and to bring swift and everlastiiig 
destruction upon men ! How will these aUies of the nether-wGoH 
the lewd and profane versifiers, stand aghast before tiie great 
Judge, when the blood of many souls, whom they never saw, shall 
be laid to the charge of their writings, and be dreadfully requited 
at their hands!" — Preface to Watts' s lAfHc Poems. 

" It is a favourite argument in vindication of the papal hier- 
archy, that it bears an analogy to the constitution of ihe Je\vi>h 
Church. According to this idea, the high priest of the ^'oshIc 
economy is succeeded bj[ the supreme pontiff of the Christian 
dispensation ; and the various orders of the clergy are the priests 
and the Levites ! It is easy for an ingenious fancy to trace 
analogies on any subject, and substitute uiem for proofis; but oi 
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the point before ns, the ereat qaestion is — whether Jesus Christ 
and nis apostles intended ihaX the Jewish economy shcmld furnish 
a model for the arrangements and discipline of the Christian 
church? If this be assumed, where, I ask, is the evidence of 
this intention ? Why are the pastors of the Christian church 
never termed priests or sacrijicers ? Why is their office never 
represented as sacerdotal? Why is Jesus Christ alone 'the 
High Priest of our nrofession,* and the priesthood under the law 
considered as symbolical, not of the ministers in particular, but 
of the whole collective body of the Christian church in general P 
Why is it, that we find no remote or incidental allusions to this 
resemblance P Why is nothing recorded about degrees of office — 
the extent of episcopal jurisdiction— the adaptation of the system 
to the different orders of civil society — ^the nature of the apo- 
stolic succession, on which depends the validity of sacramental 
rites P Why is there such an inexplicable silence pervading the 
oracles of inspiration on these * umgkty matters V " — Fletcher's 
Lectures. 

9. By asking questions you will sometimes be able to 
throw lie onus probandi upon your opponent It is gene- 
rally much easier to ask questions than to answer them, 
and it is often an advantage in disputation, if you can put 
your antagonist into a defensive position. He had better 
be employed in defending himself than in attacking you. 
This is usually the case when positive proof cannot be 
adduced on either side. 

" Dr. Watts was aware — he could not indeed fail to perceive — 
that he exposed himself to some reproach for supposing that the 
distinctions of human society were, in a certain sense, continued 
beyond this world. * Some,' said he, * vrill reprove me here, and 
say — ^What, must none but ministers and authors and learned 
men have their distinguished rewards and glories in the world of 
spirits P May not artificers and traders and pious women be 
fitted by their character and conduct on earth for peculiar sta- 
tions and employment in heaven ? Yes, doubtless,' ne answers. 
But he asks whether Deborah, who animated the armies of Israel, 
and sang their victories, is not engaged in some more illustrious 
employment among the heavenfy tribes than Dorcas, whose 
highest character is that she was full of alms-deeds, and made 
coats and garments for the, poorP and whether Dorcas is not 
' {prepared for some greater enjoyments, some sweeter relish of 
mercy, or some special taste of the divine goodness above Kahab 
the liilot ? ' Different, however, as may he the degrees of gpod 
in heaven, all may be perfect there, and free from every defect/' 
"^Sondhe^s Life of Watts. 
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The words otitis prohandi mean the burden of proving. 
It may be useful to notice the cases in which this, burden 
may rightfully fall upon you. In all cases when you attack 
a generally received opinion, you are bound to prove the 
unsoundness of that opinion. Sentiments which are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be true, are seldom very minutely 
examined. There is no object in inquiring into the ground 
of a doctrine that no one ever deniea If you think any 
opinion of this kind is erroneous, you have a right to 
assail it ; but you have no right to single out at a moments 
warning any professed believer in that doctrine, and demand 
from him a reason for his creed. If you wish for contro- 
versy, you are bound to lead the attack. If you cannot 
do this, you had better hold your tongue. 

If you advocate any kind of political or social reform, 
the onus prohandi falls upon you. You are bound to show 
the advantages of the change. You have no right, in the 
first instance, to call upon your opponent to show that the 
proposed change would not be advantageous. Every new 
act of parliament is a change, and every member who 
brings forward a new bill is boimd to show the advantages 
that would result from the adoption of the measures that 
he recommends. 

If you offer a bill to your banker for discount, the onm 
prohandi falls upon you to prove that it is a good bill 
If you cannot do this, he will be justified in refusing to dis- 
count it You have no right to call upon him to prove that 
it is not a good one. So, if you give a bad character to any 
one, you are bound to prove the truth of your accusatioa 
You have no right to call upon him to disprove the charge, 
and to assume it to be true if he cannot do so. The (m/m 
prohandi in this as in the former case fells clearly on 
yourself 

Generally speaking, the onus prohandi fells upon the 
advocate of the affirmative of any proposition. , No man 
should be called upon to prove a negative. In practical 
questions, however, it is not always easy to state which side 
is properly the affirmative, as much will depend upon the 
wording of the sentence. But in all cases the assailant or 
challenger is bound to prove his own case j the onm pro- 
handi most imquestionably fells upon him. But a party 
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is not in all cases called upon to accept the challenge. 
And we will now notice the cases in which a challenge 
to controversy may be honourably declined. You are 
not bound to accept a challenge, to dispute upon a subject 
that you do not understand. If pressed for an opinion, 
you may fiiirly say, " I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the matter to be able to offer any opinion on the sub- 
ject." Nor are you bound to accept a challenge to dispu- 
tation &om a party who does not himse^ understand the 
question. We daily meet with people who think they 
know our business better than we do ourselves, and who 
are anxious to dispute with us upon the most knotty 
points of our profession. In this case we had better answer 
one question by asking another, and if we have nothing to 
contend against but simple ignorance, without conceit or 
obstinacy, we may, peradventure, by the adoption of Socra- 
tical interrogations, lead our pugnacious friend into a 
better knowledge of the subject. When Nathanael asked, 
** Can any good thing come out of Nazareth V* Philip did 
not engage in controversy on the question, but merely 
replied, " Come and see," 



SECTION III. 

CONVERSATIONAL REASONING. 

By conversational reasoning, I mean that kind of reason- 
ing which is employed chiefly in conversation. I say 
chiefly, for there is no kind of reasoning that is employed 
exclusively in conversation, nor is conversational reasoning 
confined to only one kind. But all kinds of reasoning, 
when employed in conversation, are employed in a different 
manner as to the form or mode of expression, than when 
employed in books or in speeches. It is impossible to 
describe all these forms. Every man will express his 
reasons in conversation in a way of his own, according to 
his oonstitutional temperament, his education, his temper 
at the time, the occasion, or the manners of the society in 
wMoh he is accustomed to move. You may therefore 

u 3 
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improve your knowledge daily by merely observing ibe 
conversation of your friends. You will find examples of 
conversational reasoning in the fifteenth chapter of the 
first book of Samuel, and in the eighth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John. 

1. The language and form of conversational reasoning. 

This is chiefly by enthymemes. I wish I had a good 
English word to substitute for the Greek word erUhymeme 
— ^it signifies, from the mind. Eeasoning by enthymemoB 
therefore means reasoning fi-om the mind : — reasoning as 
you think, or talk, or write, in the ordinary affiurs of lifa 
You have heard of a character in a French play, who was 
surprised to learn that he had been talking prose for fifty 
years without knowing it. He might have made the same 
observation respecting enthymemes. Whenever you have 
given a reason, you have spoken an enthymeme. K you 
observe to a friend, " It is a fine day," that is a description. 
If you ask, " Is it going to be wet V* that is an interroga- 
tion. If you say, " I 5iall take my umbrella, for I thmk 
it will rain," that is an enthymeme. 

Enthymemes are treated of largely in Aristotle's Khe- 
toric. The following is the substance of his doctrine 
respecting them. An enthymeme bears the same relation 
to rhetoric as a syllogism to logic. It is composed of a 
sentence and a reason. A sentence is a general proposi- 
tion concerning those things which are to be desired, or 
avoided, and it bears the same relation to an enihjmeme 
as any proposition to a syllogism. And therefore a sm- 
t€7ice, if a reason he rendered, becomes a conoliision, and 
both together make an enthymeme. The following is an 
example given by Aristotle : " To be over-leamed produces 
effeminacy and envy. Therefore, he that is wise, wiU not 
suffer his children to be over-learned." The form of this 
enthymeme may be reversed thus : — " A wise man wiU not 
suffer his chil(h*en to be over-learned, because too much 
learning produces effeminacy and envy." 

The Bey. John Huyshe, M.A. of Brazenose Colkge^ 
Oxford, in a Treatise on Logic, intended to assist tib^ 
who wish to study Aldrich's Logic, in order to pam thflk 
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examination in the Oxford schoola, has thus treated of 
enthymemes : — 

" The enthymeme is a defective syllogism, which consists of 
one premiss and a conclusion ; e.g. 

* Diamonds are jewels ; they are therefore valuable.' 

* God is a spirit ; therefore he is eternal.' 

"An enthymeme may easily be reduced to a regular syllogistic 
form ; for since the conclusion and one premies are given, tlie 
three terms may be known, and the omitted premiss may be sup- 
plied : thus, in the above example, the major, * All jewels are 
valuable/ is omitted, and, if supplied, the syllogism will be 
regular, thus : 

* All jewels are valuable ;' 
'Diamonds are jewels ;' 

therefore^ * Diamonds are valuable,' 

" Again : 

* Every spirit is eternal ; ' 
*God IS a spirit;' 

there/ore, * God is eternal.* 

** In both these examples, the major premiss is suppressed ; for, 
as was before observed, the major premiss is, generaUy spealdng, 
some universal and incontrovertible principle, which is so evident 
that it is left to the hearer's judgment ; but the minor premiss is 
most commonly expressed, because it has more particular refer- 
ence to the question which is to be proved. 

" In common discourse the usual mode of expressing an argument 
is hy means of the enthy-meme ; it being unnecessary to adduce both 
the premises, when otie is so evident that it may very fairly be left 
to the hearei^ s judgment ; e.g. 

" *When we find a book quoted, or referred to by an ancient 
author, we are entitled to conclude that it was read and received 
in the age and country in which that author lived.' This sen- 
tence is an enthymeme, in which The major premiss is suppressed, 
but which may easily be supplied as foUows : ' Every book quoted, 
or referred to by an ancient author, must have been read and re- 
c«Ted in the age and country in which that author lived.' The 
sentence may thus be reduced to a regular svUogism in Barbara : 
this may be effected in most enthymemes without much difficulty, 
whether their conclusions be negative or affirmative. 

" Although the major premiss is generally suppressed in most 
enthymemes, yet there are some enthymemes in which the minor 
premiss is found to be omitted : this may happen when the minor 
premisB is very evident, or when much stress is meant to be laid 
upon the major ; e. g. ' Every tyrannical king deserves to be de- 
posed by his subjects ; there&re Nero deserved to be dq[>osed by 
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the Bomans.' The minor premiss, which is suppressed, may be 
thus supplied : 

' Nero was a tyrannical b'ng : ' 

and thus the argument is reduced to the regular syllogistic form. 
"An enthymeme is sometimes condensed into one sentence, 
which is called an enthymematic sentence ; viz. when the premiss 
is united in one proposition with the conclusion; e,ff. 'All 
machines, being of human manufacture, are liable to imperfec- 
tions/ This ailment may be thus expanded into a regular 
syllogism : 

' All things of human manufacture are liable to im- 
perfections ; * 
' All machines are of human manufacture : ' 
therefore^ ' They are liable to imperfections.* " 
— HuysAe's Treatise on Logic. 

The following are examples of enthymemes given by 
Mr. Hill. 

" The human soul is immaterial, consequently it is immortal. 

" We enjoy a greater degree of political lioerty than any civi- 
lized people on earth, and therefore nave no excuse for a seditious 
disposition. 

" The power of ridicule is a dangerous faculty, since it tempts 
its possessor to find fault unjustly, and to distress some for the 
gratification of others. 

" The study of mathematics is essential to a complete course 
of education, because it induces a habit of close and regular 
reasoning. 

" Hard substances may be elastic, /(?r ivory is both hard and 
elastic." 

The following are examples of enthymematio sen- 
tences : — 

" The example of Yirgil shows that even a great poet may be 
seduced into some faults by the practice of imitation. 

" The apparent insujficiency of every individual to his own 
happiness or safety, compels us to seek from one another assist- 
ance and support. 

" Should such a man as I flee P 

" Real learning is too valuable a thing to be within the grasp 
of the idle. 

" I ask your lordships, whether Parliament will be in a state 
to transact public business, or be attended by a sufficient number 
of members, while engaged in preparing for a public election."-* 
HiU*s Logic. 
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You will observe that although an enthymeme is called 
by scholastio logicians a defective syllogism, yet the syllo- 
gism is formed from the enthymeme, not the enthymeme 
from the syllogism. The enthymeme is the natural 
mode of reasoning ; the syllogism is the artificial mode. 
The argument first occurs to our mind in the form of an 
enthymeme, but when we wish to make it clearer, we 
extend it to a syllogism. 

You will remember that the occurrence of '*for,'* ''he- 
causCy^ ^Hherefore^' or any similar word, either in conver- 
sation or in reading, usually denotes an enthymeme ; in 
other words, denotes a reason or argument expressed natu- 
rally, without the formality of scholastic logic. 

In the refutation of enthymemes we sometimes reply to 
the implied proposition. For example, if the enthymeme 
be — " You ought to do this, because the clergyman bids 
you;" the reply may be — "And ought I do everything which 
the clergyman bids me 1" Of this kind is the scriptural 
example : *' Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition 
of the elders 1 for they wash not their hands when they 
eat bread. But he answered and said unto them. Why do 
^ye transgress the commandment of God by your tradi- 
tion 1*' — Matt, TV, 2. At other times, we admit the im- 
plied proposition of the enthymeme, and object only to 
the proposition which is expressed. Thus, in reply to— 
" You had better take your umbrella, for it is going to 
rain ;" you may say — " No ; I don't think it will rain." 
The implied proposition that " When it is going to rain, 
you should take your umbrella," is not disputed. 

2. The principles of reasoning most in use in conver- 
sation. 

We refer not here to that communication which takes 
place on occasion of buying and selling, or in any other 
of the business transactions of life. We speak of that 
kind of conversation which takes place in the hours of 
Booial intercourse. Into this circle, formal logical defi- 
nitions, and processes of syllogistic reasoning, are never 
introduced. Nor do we witness any pitched battles of 
-controversy — ^nor systematic discussions of any one topic 
>— nor oaptious objections— nor triumphant boastings. 
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Every principle of reasoning may be introduced into oon- 
yersation, but I think those most frequently employed are 
the relation of cause and efifect, of example and of ana- 
logy. You call on a Mend, and find he has taken cold 
You inquire the cause. It may be he rode in an omnibus 
with the windows open ; he was caught in a shower with- 
out an umbrella, or he got wet in the feet, and did not 
change his boots ; or perhaps his female relations will tell 
you that it was all his own fault, as he never takes proper 
care of himself Here you will have an interesting dis- 
cussion upon the relation of cause and efect. But yoH 
observe, you had previously called on half a dozen of your 
friends, and they all had colds. You infer it is a yerjr 
unhealthy season. Here you reason from example^ and 
you arrive at your conclusion by induction. But you think 
the situation of your friend's house is a very exposed oiM^ 
and you make a comparison between that and other sita- 
ations which are more sheltered. The language of oowfet- 
sational reasoning will be, as we have state(^ enthymemioaL 
Descriptions, when introduced, will be short, unless one of 
the party is describing an object which the others have not 
seen, as the hippopotamus, or the crystal palace. Inter- 
rogative reasoning is sometimes employed, but chiefly in 
the form of inquiry, — "How do you account for thiBt" 
And in this mode it is sometimes prefixed to an argument 
from analogy. The form of dilemma— a form to be here- 
after described — ^is also often used in conversation. By a 
little observation on those conversations that come under 
your notice, you will soon be able to discover the priDcifto 
and forms of reasoning that enter into their composition. 

Though the following conversation is not very contro- 
versial, the subject may interest the reader. It is taken 
from an article on " The Literature of the Rail," reprinted 
by Murray from the Times of August 9th, 1851 :— 

" As we progressed aorth, a wholesome change, we rejoice to say, 
became viiible in railway bookstalls. We had trudged in ?am 
after the schoolmaster elsewhere, but we caught nim by the 
button at Euston-square ; and it is with the object of inHTiiqtig 
him to be less partial in his walks that we now venture thus 
publicly to appeal to him. At the North-Western terminus we 
diligently seardied for that whidi required hat little looking after 
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in other places, but we poked in yain for the trash. If it had 
ever been there, the broom had been before us and swept it clean 
away. We asked for something ' highly coloured.' The book- 
seller politely presented us with Kugler's * Handbook of Paint- 
ing.' We shook our head and demanded a volume more intimately 
<soncemed with life and the world. We were offered 'Kosmos.' 
'Something less universal,' said we 'befits the London travel- 
ler.' We were answered by 'Predcotfs Mexico,* 'Modem 
Travel,' and 'Murray's Handbook of France.' We could not 
get rubbish, whatever price we might offer to pay for it. There 
were no 'Eugene Sues' for love or money-— no cheap transla- 
tions of any kind — ^no bribes to ignorance or unholy temptations 
to folly. * You'll soon be in the " Gaeette," ' we said commise- 
ratinffly to the bookseller. The bookseller smiled. ' You never 
sell tnose things,' we added mildly. ' Constantly ; we can sell 
nothing else.* 'What have you nothing for the million P ' 
* Certainly ; here is " Logic for the Million," price 6*. ; will you 
buy it P** ' Thank you, but surely books of a more chatty charac- 
ter .' 'Chatty— oh, yes! "Coleridge's Table Talk" is a 

dtandard dish here, and never wants purcnasers.' Deeming our 
Idend facetioua, we entered into further conversation and more 
minute inquiry." — The Liieratui^e of the Bail, 

3. The rules usually observed in conversatioDal rea- 
Boning. 

Dr. Watts, in his " Improvement of the Mind," has 
some excellent observations on this subject, as well as on 
conyersation in general. Presimiing that with these my 
readers are already familiar, I ^lall lay before them some 
extracts from a work published under the title of " The 
Art of Conversation, with Remarks on Fashion and Dress, 
by Captain Orlando Sabertash :" — 

"If you have been an observer in the world, you will have 
seen how much information is pleasantly ocmveyed to the mind 
by its ineans ; and how often new ideas are awakened, and new 
sources of thought, study, and reflection opened out by a little 
lively discourse. 

"Ibut not to speak of instruction alone; recollect how great 
and essential a part conversation acts in life and society ; how 
much of our happiness, how many of our joys result from nlea- 
sant, livelv, and agreeable discourse ; consider how often we nave 
seen it auevia;te pain, sorrow, and affliction, and soothe the bed <A 
Uflkness : and then smile, if you can, at this attempt to give its 
better influence a wider range. Does not cheerful conversation 
exMlarate and expand the hrart, make the blood circulate freely 
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through the veins, brighten and give elasticity to the spirit, and 
x»st over the whole frame that glow of healthy satisfaction phy- 
sicians deem it the greatest proof of skill to call forth ? It thus 
acts beneficiallv on the body even, and is one of the best medi- 
cines that can be administered." 

" How often have we not seen pleasant conversation charm the 
family circle assembled round the evening fire ; link the members 
in happy union together,' and prevent the idle from rambling 
abroad m search of thoughtless amusements, ending too fre- 
quently in ruinous dissipation P " 

" As the object of conversation is pleasure and improvement, 
those subjects only which are of universal interest can be made 
legitimate topics of pleasantry or discussion. And it is the gift 
of expressing thoughts and fancies in a quick, brilliant, and grace- 
ful manner on Bucn topics, — of striking out new ideas, elfciting 
the views and opinions of others, of attaching the interest of all 
to the subject discussed, — giving it, however trifling in itselt 
weight and importance in the estmiation of the hearers, that con- 
stitutes the ffreat talent for conversation." 

" As to suDJects for conversation, what difficulty can there be 
about them P Will not books, balls, bonnets, and metaphysics 
furnish pleasant topics of discourse P Can you not speak of^^ the 

" 'Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world ? ' — 

Are flirtation, travelling, love, and speech making at an end; is 
St. Stephen's shut up ; or is the great globe itsejf and the weather 
on its surface so perfectly stationary that you can find nothing 
to say about them P No, no, let us not deceive ourselves : we 
never want subjects of conversation; but we often want the 
knowledge how to treat them ; above all, how to bring them for- 
ward in a graceful and pleasing manner." 

" There is, I am sorry to say, a great deal of servility in the 
very best society: a needless meanness, seen through at once; 
for you may be pleasant, courteous, and well-bred, without 
cringing to tne wit or opinions of others. All that is expected, 
or can oe expected from you, is, that you are not to shock the 
unsuccessful wit by exposing his stupidity, however glaring it 
may be, nor mark dissent from opinions in which you may not coith 
cid€, in such a manner as to bring on an argument or diseumoiu 
Any pleasant, passing, and good-humourea jest, will free you 
from noticing the wit, if particularly forced upon your attention; 
even as an easy, playful dissent from objectionable opinions will 
relieve you from the necessity of disputing or submitting to them. 

"Franklin says, that you must never contradict in conversa- 
tion, nor correct facts if wrongly stated. This is going much too 
far : you must never contraoict in a short direct, or positifo 
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tone: but with politeness, you may easily, when necessary, 
express a difference of opinion in a graceful and even complimen- 
tary manner. And I would almost say, that the art of conversa- 
tion consists in knowing hoto to contradict, and when to be silent ; 
for, as to constantly acting a fawning and meanly deferential part 
in society, it is offensive to all persons of good sense and good 
feeling. In regard to facts wrongly stated, no well-bred man 
ever thinks of correcting them, merely to show his wisdom in 
trifles ; but with politeness, it is perfectly easy to rectify an error, 
when the nature of the conversation demands the explanation. 

" Whenever the lady or gentleman with whom you are discus- 
sing a point, whether of love, war, science, or politics, begins to 
sophisticate, drop the subject instantly. Your adversary either 
wants the ability to maintain his opinion, — and then it would be 
uncivil to press it;— or he wants the still more useful ability to 
yield the point with unaffected grace and good humour ; or, what 
IS also possible, his vanity is in some way engaged in defending 
views on which he may probably have acted, so that to demolish 
his opinions is perhaps to reprove his conduct, and no well-bred 
man goes into society for the piirpose of sermonising.** 

" Li merely relating an ordinary tale or anecdote, you will 
most certainly, — if you are an observer of character, — relate it 
differently, — ^not in import perhaps, but in voice and manner, — 
to different persons. A man of the world will naturally, and 
without premeditated effort or thought, so regulate his words, 
tone, and the very voice in which he speaks, as to make the best 
impression on the individual addressed. And as no two persons 
are exactly alike in the world, a good judge will not address them 
as if they were.** 

"Anecdotes are pretty gems in conversation, and furnish admir- 
able illustrations : they j3so serve to fill up a threatening pause, 
and give fresh life to expiring discourse ; and must, of course, be 
appropriate, short, well timed, and well told. But let no one 
hope to found a claim for conversational powers on a mere col- 
lection of anecdotes ; for however numerous, they will necessarily 
wear out, and they never admit of being repeatea.*' 

" Anecdotes must be looked upon as particles of well-flavoured 
spice, to season and enliven discourse, rather than as a very 
essential portion of the dish itself. StiJl a good relator of anec- 
dotes is a great acquisition in company ; for he can not only link 
the scattered fragments of discourse round some well-applied 
illustration, but if skilful in his line, can give a pleasing turn to 
conversation when taking a faulty direction.*' 

Man's superiority over other animals has been attributed 
to his powers of association and conversation : — 
" His gregarious nature is another cause of man's superiority 
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over all other animals. A lion lies under a bole in a lodL; and if 
any other lion happen to pass by, they fight. Now, wboever gets 
a habit of lying under a nole in a rock, and fighting with eveiy 
gentleman who passes near him, cannot possibly make any pro- 
gress. Every man's understanding and acquirements, how great 
and extensive soever they may appear, are made up from the con- 
tributions of his friends and companions. You spend your morn- 
ing in learning from Hume what happened at particular periods 
of your own history : you dine where some man tells you what 
he has observed in the East Indies, and another discourses d 
brown sugar and Jamaica. It is from these perpetual riUs of 
knowledge that you refresh yourself, and become strong and 
healthy as you are. If lions would consort together, and growl 
out the observations they have made, about lulling sheqi and 
shepherds, the most likely places for catching a calf grazing and 
so lorth, they could not lau to improve ; because they womd be 
actuated by such a wide range of observation, ana operatiiig 
by the joint force of so many minds." — Sydney Smith s Mcrd 
Philosophy. 

*' By the power of language we are enabled to be uaefni to 
others. We can instruct the ignorant, caution the unwary, or 
console the afflicted. Of what use is the intense application of 
the student, the conceptions of the poet, or the contemplations 
of the philosopher, if tne result of their labours is known ^Holyto 
themselves? Thoughts valuable as gold in the mine are or no 
use to others until coined into words. And by impartinjg infor- 
mation to others, our own faculties are improved. Our intellee- 
tual weapons are kept polished by use. Knowledge shut up in 
the mind of its possessor is like a stagnant pool, useful to none; 
but when dlowed to flow out freely in the channels of lanffoase^ 
it becomes a living fountain, the streams of which canrhoitth 
and beauty and fertility into even district through which they 
roll.** — Lecture on the Philosophy of Language, 



4. The following are examples of converBational 
Boning : — 

** I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady whom I 
mentioned. Jounson: 'Keeping accounts. Sir, is of no use 
when a man is spending his own money, and has nobody to whom 
he is to account. You won't eat less beef to-day because yon 
have written down what it cost yesterday.' I mentioned anouier 
lady who thought as he did, so that her husband could not set 
her to keep an account of the expense of the family, as we 
thought it enough that she never exceeded the sum allowed her. 
JouNSON : ' Sir, it is fit she should keep an account, became btf 
husband wishes it ; but I do not see its use.' I maintained that 
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keeping an account has this advantage, that it satisfies a man 
that his money has not been lost or stolen, which he might some- 
times be apt to imagine, were there no written state of his ex- 
pense : and, besides, a calculation of economy, so as not to exceed 
one's income, cannot be made without a view of the different 
articles in figures, that one may see how to retrench in some 
particulars less necessary than others. This he did not attempt 
to answer." 

*' Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, came in, and 
then we went up stairs into the study. I asked him if he had 
taught many clergymen. Johnson : '•! hope not.' Walkeb : 

* I have taught only one, and he is the best reader I ever heard, 
not by my teaching, but by his own natural talents.* Johnson ; 

* Were he the best reader in the world, I would not have it told 
that he was taught.' Here was one of his peculiar prejudices. 
Could it be any disadvantage to the clcrgvman to have it known 
that he was taught an easy and graceful delivery? Boswell: 
'Will you not allow. Sir, that a man may be taught to read 
well ? * Johnson : * Why, Sir, so far as to read better than he 
might do without being taught, yes. formerly it was supposed 
that there was no difference m reading, but that one read as well 
as another.' Boswell : ' It is wonderful to see old Sheridan as 
enthusiastic about oratory as ever.' Walkee : * His enthusiasm 
as to what oratory will do, may be too great : but he reads well.* 
Johnson : * He reads well, but he reads low ; and you know it is 
much easier to read low than to read high ; for when you read 
high you are much more limited, your loudest note can be but 
one, and so the variety is less in proportion to the loudness. Now 
some people have occasion to speak to an extensive audience, and 
must speak loud to be heard. Walkee : * The art is to read 
strong, though low.' 

"Talking of the origin of language: — Johnson: * It must 
have come by inspiration. A thousand, nay a million of children 
could not invent a language. While the orgaus are pliable, there 
is not understanding enough to form a language ; by the time 
that there is understanding enough the organs are become stiff. 
We know that after a certain age we cannot learn to pronounce 
a new language. No foreigner who comes to England when 
advanced in li^ ever pronounces English tolerably well ; at least, 
such instances are very rare. When I maintain that language 
most have come by inspiration, I do not mean that inspiration is 
required for rhetoric, and all the beauties of language ; for when 
once man has language, we can conceive that he may gradually 
form modifications of it. I mean only that inspiration seems to 
me to be necessary to give man the faculty of speech ; to inform 
him that he may have speech ; which I think ne could no more 
find out without inspiration than cows or hogs would think of 
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such a faculty.' Walker : ' Do yoa think. Sir, that there are 
any perfect sjnonymes in any langi^ftfe ?* Johnson : ' OriginaDj 
there were not ; but by using woitu negligently, or in poetry, 
one word comes to be confounded with another.' " — BatwdTt 
life o/JohnsoK. 

5. After the above examples of convenatioDal rBanoning^ 
I will conclude this Section with an example of a conveFBa- 
tion without reasoning. It is taken from Miss Austen's 
description of " The Voluble Lady :" — 

" My dear sir, you are too obliging. Is there nobody yon 
would not rather ? — I am not helpless. Sir, you are most kmd. 
Upon my word, Jane on one arm, and me on the other ! Stop^ 
stop, let us stand a little back, Mrs. Elton is going ; dear Mn. 
Elton, how elegant she looks— beautiful lace ! — -Now we all foDov 
in her train. Quite the queen of the evening ! — ^Well, here we 
are at the passage. Two steps, Jane, take care of the two steps. 
Oh ! no, there is but one. Well, I was persuaded there were 
two. How very odd! I was convinced there were two, and 
there is but one. I never saw anything equal to the comfoct 
and style — candles everywhere. I was teUing you of your erand- 
mamma, Jane, — there was a little disappointment. The naked 
apples and biscuits, excellent in their way, you know ; but there 
was a delicate fricassee of sweetbread and some asparagus bron^ 
in at first, and good Mr. Woodhouse, not thinking the aspara^ 
quite boiled enough, sent it all out a^ain. Now there is nothng 
grandmamma loves better than sweetoread and asparagus — so she 
was rather disappointed ; but we agreed we would not spei^L of 
it to anybody, for fear of its getting roimd to dear Miss Wood- 
house, who would be so very much concerned. Well, this is 
brilliant ! I am all amazement ! — could not have supposed anj- 
thing ! — such elegance and profusion I I have seen nothing lixe 
it since. — Well, where shall we sit ? Where shall we sit ? Any- 
where, so that Jane is not in a draught. Where /sit is of no 
consequence. Oh ! do you recommend this side ? Well, I am 
sure, Mr. Churchill — only it seems too good — but just as you 

5 lease. What you direct in this house cannot be wrong. Dear 
ane, how shall we ever rccoUect half the dishes for grand- 
mamma P Soup too ! Bless me ! I should not be helped so 
soon, but it smells most excellent, and I cannot help beginning.** 
— Half 'hours with the best Authors, 
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SECTION IV. 

REASONINQ BY SINGLE STLLOGISM. 

The following description of the nature of the syllogism 
is taken from Dr. Watts : — 

. " If the mere perception and comparison of two ideas 
would always show us whether they agree or disagree ; then 
all rational propositions would be matters of intelligence, 
or first principles, and there would be no use of reasoning, 
or drawing any consequences. It is the narrowness of the 
human mind which introduces the necessity of reasoning. 
When we are unable to judge of the truth or felsehood of 
a proposition in an immediate manner, by the mere con- 
templation of its subject and predicate, we are then con- 
strained to use a medium, and to compare each of them 
with some third idea, that by seeing how far they agree or 
disagree with itj we may be able to judge how far they 
agree or disagree among themselves : as if there are two 
lines, A and b, and I know not whether they are equal or 
no, I take a third Hne c, or an inch, and apply it to each 
of them ; if it agree with them both, then I infer that a 
and B are equal : but if it agree with one and not with the 
other, then I conclude a and B are unequal : if it agree 
with neither of them, there can be no comparison. 

" So if the question be, whether God must be worshipped, 
we seek a third idea, suppose the idea of a Creator, and say, 

" Our Creator must be worsliipped: 
Grod is our Creator ; 
Therefore, God must be worshipped. 

" The comparison of this third idea, with the two dis- 
tinct parts of the questions, usually requires two proposi- 
tions, which are called the premises : the third proposition 
which is drawn from them is the conclusion. 

" Thus it appears what is the strict and just notion of a 
syllogism ; it is a sentence or argument mad^ up of three 
propositions, so disposed as that the last is necessarily 
inured from those which go before, as in the instances 
which have been just mentioned. 
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" The three terms are named the mtgor, the minor, and 
the middle. The predicate of the conclusion is culled the 
7najor term, because it is generally of a hunger extension 
than the minor term, or the subject. The major and minor 
terms are called the extremes. The middle term is the 
third idea, invented and disposed in two propositions, in 
such a manner as to show the connexion between the mt^or 
and minor term in the conclusion ; for which reason the 
middle term itself is sometimes called the ar^ment. 

" That proposition which contains the predicate of the 
conclusion^ connected with the middle term^ is usually called 
the major proposition, whereas the minor proposition con- 
nects the middle term with the ei^ject of Hie condusumf 
and is sometimes called the assumption. 

*' This exact distinction of the several parts of a syllo- 
gism, and of the major and minor terms connected with the 
middle term in the major and minor propositions, does 
chiefly belong to simple or categorical syllogisms, thottgii 
all syllogisms whatsoever have something analogical to it" 

" Single syllogisms are made up of three propositums : 
compound syllogisms contain more than three propositions, 
and may be formed into two or more syllogisms. 

" Single syllogisms, for distinction's sake, may bo divided 
into simple, complex, and conjunctive." 

I. — Simple Syllogism. 

" Those are properly called simple or categorical syllo- 
gisms, which are made up of three plain, single, or oate- 
gorical propositions, wherein the middle term is evidently 
and regularly joined with one part of the question in the 
major proposition, and with the other in the minor, 
whence there flows a plain single conclusion ; as, ' Eveiy 
human virtue is to be sought with diligence ; prudenoe 
is a human vii*tue ; therefore, prudence is to be soug^ 
with diligence.'*' 

II. — Complex Syllogism. 

Those are properly called complex syllogigmfl, in whioh 
the middle term is not connected with the whole subj^oty 
or the whole predioate in two distinct propoaition% bat ii 
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intermingled and compared with them by parts, or in a more 
confused manner, in different forms of speech ; as, — 

*' The sun is a senseless heme ; 
The Persians worshipped the sun ; 
Therefore, the Persians worshipped a senseless heing. 

Here the predicate of the conclusion is, ' worshipped a 
senseless being,' part of which is joined with the middle 
term, ' sun,' in the major proposition, and the other part 
in the minor. 

" Though this sort of argument is confessed to be en- 
tangled or confused, and irregular, if examined by the 
rules of simple syllogisms j yet there is a great variety of 
arguments used in books of learning, and in common life, 
whose consequence is strong and evident, and which must 
be ranked imder this head ; as, — 

" Pious men are the only favourites of heaven ; true Christians 
are favourites of heaven; therefore, true Christians are pious 
men. Or thus, HypHOcrites are not pious men ; therefore, hypo- 
crites are not favourites of heaven. 

" None but physicians came to the consultation ; the nurse is 
no physician ; therefore, the nurse came not to the consultation. 

"The fogs vanish as the sun rises ; but the fogs have not yet 
begun to vanish ; therefore, the sun is not yet risen. 

"It is necessary that a general understand the art of war; but 
Caitis does not understand the art of war ; therefore, it is neces- 
sary Caius should not be a general. A total eclipse of the sun 
would cause darkness at noon ; it is possible that the moon at 
that time may totally eclipse the sun; therefore, it is possible 
that the moon may cause darkness at noon. 

** Now the force of all these arguments is so evident 
and conclusive, that though the form of the syllogism be 
never so irregular, yet we are sure the inferences are just 
and true; for the premises, according to the reason o! 
things, do really contain the conclusion that is deduced 
from them, which is a never-fisdling test of a true syllo- 
gisuL" 

III. — Conjunctive Syllogism. 

'' Those are called conjunctive syllogisms, wherein one of 
the premises, namely the majoi*, baa distinct parts, which 
are joined by a conjunction, or some such particle of 
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speech. Most times the major or minor^ or both, are 
explicitly compound propositions; and generally the major 
proposition is made up of two distinct parts or proposi- 
tions, in such a manner, as that by the assertion of one in 
the minor, the other is either asserted or denied in the 
conclusion : or, by the denial of one in the minor, the 
other is either asserted or denied in the conclusion. It 
is hardly possible indeed to fit any short definition to 
include all the kinds of them ; but the chief amongst them 
are the conditioned syllogism, the disjunctive, the relative, 
and the connexive. 

" 1. The conditional or hypothetical syllogism, is that 
whose major or minor, or both, are conditional proposi- 
tions; as. If there be a God, the world is governed by 
Providence; but there is a God; therefore the world is 
governed by Providence. 

"These sjllogisras admit two sorts of true argumentatioii, 
where the major is conditional. First, TVlien the antecedent Ib 
asserted in the minor, that the consequent may be asserted in the 
conclusion; sueh is the preceding example. This is called 
arguing from the position of the antecedent to the position of 
the consequent. Secondly, When the consequent is contradicted 
in the minor proposition, that the antecedent may be contra- 
dicted in the conclusion : as, If atheists are in the right, then 
the world exists without a cause ; but the world does not exist 
without a cause ; therefore, atheists are not in the right. This 
is called arguing from the removing of the consequent to the 
removing of the antecedent." 

" 2. A disjunctive syllogism is when the major propo- 
sition is disjunctive ; as, The earth moves in a circle or an 
ellipsis ; but it does not move in a circle ; therefore, it 
moves in an ellipsis. 

" A disjunctive syllogism may have many members or paits; 
thus. It IS either spring, summer, autumn, or winter ; bat it is 
not spring, autumn, or winter ; therefore, it is summer. 

" 3. A relative syllogism requires the major propodtioa 
to be relative ; as, Where Christ is, there shaU his servants 
be ; but Christ is in heaven ; therefore, his servants shall 
be there also. Or, As is the captain, so are his soldiers ; 
but the captain is a coward ; therefore, his soldiers aie 
so too. 
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*' Arffuments that relate to the doctrine of proportion must be 
rcferrea to this head ; as, As two are to four, so are three to six; 
but two make the half of four ; therefore, three md^e the half 
of six. 

" 4. A connexivo syllogism requires that two or more 
ideas be so connected, either in the complex subject or 
predicate of the major, that if one of them be afi&rmed or 
denied in the minor, common sense will naturally show us 
what will be the consequence. 

"Meekness and humility always go together; Moses was a 
man of meekness; therefore, Moses was also humble. Or we 
may form this minor, Pharaoh was no humble man ; therefore, he 
was not meek. 

"No man can serve God and Mammon; the covetous man 
serves Mammon ; therefore, he cannot serve God. Or the minor 
may run thus. The true Christian serves Grod ; therefore, he does 
not serve Mammon." — Watts' s Logic, 

Academic or scholastic disputation, which was carried on 
by syllogism, is tlms described in Dr. Watts's " Improve- 
ment of the Mind :" — 

" The common methods in which disputes are managed in the 
schools of learning are these ; viz. 

" 1. The tutor appoints a question in some of the sciences to 
be debated amongst his stuaents: one of them imdertakes to 
affirm or to deny the question, and to defend his assertion or 
negation, and to answer all objections against it : he is called the 
respondent ; and the rest of the students in the same class, or 
who pursue the same science, are the opponents, who are ap- 
pointed to dispute or raise objections against the proposition 
thus affirmed or denied. 

•* 2. Each of the students successively in their turn becomes 
the res{)ondent or the defender of that proposition, while the rest 
oppose it also successively in their turns. 

"3. It is the business of the respondent to write a thesis in 
Latin, or short discourse on the question proposed ; and he either 
affirms or denies the question according to the opinion of the 
tutor, which is supposed to be the truth, and he reads it at the 
beginning of the oispute. 

" 4. In his discourse fwhich is written with as great accuracy 
as the youth is capable oi), he explains the terms of the question, 
frees them from ail ambiguity, fixes their sense, declares the true 
intent and meaning of the question itself, separates it from other 
questions with which it may have been complicated, and distin- 
guishes it from other questions which, may happen to be akin to 

N 
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it, and then pronounces in the negative or affirmatdye CQncem- 
ing it. 

" 5. When this is done, then in the second part of his dis- 
course he gives his own strongest arguments to confirm the pro- 
position he has laid down, i. e. to vindicate his owi( side of the 
question : but he does not usually proceed to represent the objec- 
tions against it, and to solve or answer them; for it is the busi- 
ness of the other students to raise objections in disputing. 

"6. When the respondent has read over his thesis in the 
school, the junior student makes an objection, and draws it up in 
the regular form of a syllogism: the respondent repeats the 
objection, and either denies the major or minw propodtion 
directly, or he distinguishes upon some word or phrase in the 
major or minor, and shows in what sense the proposition may be 
true, but that that sense does not affect the question; and then 
declares, that in the sense in which it affects the present <|uestiaD, 
the proposition is not true, and, consequently, he denies it. 

'* 7. Then the opponent proceeds by another syllogism to yindi- 
cate the proposition that is denied ; again the respondent answers 
by denying or distinguishing. 

"Thus the disputation goes on in a series or succession of 
syllogisms and answers, till the objector is silenced, and has no 
more to say. 

" 8. When he can go no further, the next student b^^ to 
propose his objection, and then the third and the fourth, even to 
tlie senior, who is the last opponent. 

" 9. During this time, the tutor sits in the chair as president, 
or moderator, to see that the rules of disputation and decency be 
observed on both sides ; and to admonish each disputant of an; 
irregularity in their conduct. His work is also to illustrate and 
explain the answer or distinction of the respondent where it is 
obscure, to strengthen it where it is weak, and to correct it where 
it is false; and when the respondent is pinched with a strcHig 
objection and is at a loss for an answer, the moderator assists 
him, and suggests some answer to the objection of the opponent* 
in defence of the question, according to his own opinion or 
sentiment." 

The advantages and disadvantages of this method of dis- 
putation are thus pointed out : — 

"It must be confessed there are some advantages to be 
attained by academical disputation. It gives vieour and briskness 
to the mind thus exercised, and relieves the lansour of private 
study and meditation. It sharpens the wit, andsdl the inventive 
powers. It makes the thoughts active, and sends them on all 
sides to find arguments and answers both for opposition, and de- 
fence. It gives opportunity of viewing the subject of disconne 
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on ^ sides, and of learning what inconveniences, difficulties, and 
objections, attend particular opinions. It furnishes the soul with 
various occasions of starting such thoughts as otherwise would 
never have come into the mind. It maxes a student more ex- 
pert in attacking and refuting an error, as well as in vindicating .a 
truth. It instructs the scholar in the various methods of wardmg 
off the form of objections, and of discovering and repelling the 
subtile tricks of sophisters. It procures also a' freedom and readi- 
ness of speech, and raises the modest and diffident genius to a 
due degree of courage. 

** But there are sOme very grievous inconveniences that may 
sometimes overbalance all these advantages. For many young 
students, by a constant habit of disputing, grow impudent and 
audacious, proud and disdainful, talkative and impertinent, and 
render themselves intolerable by an obstinate humour of main- 
taining whatever they have asserted, as well as by a spirit of 
contradiction, opposing almost everything that thej hear. The 
disputation itself often awakens the passions of ambition, emula- 
tion, and anger ; it carries away the mind from that calm and 
sedate temper which is so necessary to contemplate truth. 

" It is evident, also, that by frequent exercises of this sort, 
wherein opinions true and false are argued, supported and refuted 
on both sides, the mind of man is led by insensible degrees to au 
uncertain and fluctuating temper, and falls into danger of a scep- 
tical humour, which never comes to an establishment in any 
doctrines. Many persons by this means become much more 
ready to oppose whatsoever is offered in searching out truth ; they 
hardly wait till they have read or heard the sentiment of any 
person, before their heads are busily employed to seek out argu- 
ments against it. They ^ow naturally sharp in finding out 
difficulties ; and by indulging this humour, they converse with 
the dark and doubtful parts of a subject so long, till they almost 
render themselves incapable of receiving the mil evidence of *a 
proDOsition, and acknowledging the light of truth. It has'some 
tenaency to make a youth a carping critic, rather than a judi- 
cious man." 

We presume that disputes of this kind were carried on 
at Oxford in the time of Mr. John Wesley. 

''Eight months after his election to a fellowship he was ap- 
pointed Greek lecturer, and moderator of the classes. At that 
time disputations were held six times a-week at Lincoln College^ 
and however the students may have proflted by them, they were 
of singular use to the moderator. 'I could not avoid,* he says, 
'acquiring hereby some degree of expertness in arguii^, and 
especially in discerning and pointing out well-coverea and plau- 
sible fiiluKnes. I have since found abundant reason to praise 

N 2 
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God for giving me this honest art. By this, when men have 
hedged me in by what they called demonstrations, I have been 
many times able to dash them in pieces, and in spite of all its 
covers, to touch the very point where the fallacy lay, and it flew 
open in a moment.*" — Smthe^i Life of Weiley, 

Lord Bacon observed in his Novum Organum, published 
in the year 1605, " that the logic now in use is not oon- 
duciblo to the finding out of true science, but tends to 
the establishment and confirmation of errours which are 
founded in vulgar notions, rather than to a serious inquiry 
after truth." 

" A syllogisme," he states, " is not used among the prin- 
ciples of sciences, and in medial axioms it is employed in 
vain, for it falls much short of Nature's subtilty. It con- 
sists of propositions, propositions of words, words interpret 
notions ; therefore, if notions, the basis of things, be con- 
fused and rashly abstracted from things, nothing will be 
firm that is built upon them ; therefore, our only assurance 
is in a right induction." 

The Port Roya] Logic was published at Paris by the 
Jansonists, in the year 1662. The authors seem to have 
had no very high opinion of the Aristotelian forms of logic. 
They refer to " certain matters difficult enough, but of Httle 
use, such as the conversion of propositions, and the demon- 
stration of the rules of figure." And they express a doubt 
of the usefulness of the syllogism, saying, "that the greater 
part of the errors of men arise much more from their rea- 
soning on false principles, than from their reasoning wrongly 
on their principles." 

Mr. Hallam observes in his " Literature of Europe," 
that after the publication of the Port Royal Logic, " it 
became more and more acknowledged, that the rules of 
syllogism go a very little way in rendering the mind able 
to follow a course of inquiry without error, much less in 
assisting it to discover truth, and that even their vaunted 
prerogative of securing us from fidlacy is nearly ineffectual 
in exercise." 

Looke's Essay on the Human Understanding was pub- 
lished in the year 1688. He condemns strongly the ^llo- 
gistical form of reasoning. It is useless, inasmuch as you 
must understand your argument before you cau form tha 
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syllogism ; and then it comes too late to settle the matter. 
It is of no assistance to reasoning, as it is more difficult to 
imderstand the rules of syllogism than it is to understand 
the argument The mass of mankind know nothing of it, 
and yet they reason well, and did so long before syllo- 
gisms were invented. God did not make men two-legged 
creatures, and leave it to Aristotle to make them reason- 
able beings. 

Dr. Watts, throughout his work, has strongly enforced 
the doctrine, that an acquaintance with the things them- 
selves is the only way of reasoning correctly about them. 
And he exhorts his readers not to rely upon the mere forms 
of scholastic logic. 

He thus sp^ks of formal definitions : — 

"After ail, it must be confessed that many logicians and philo- 
sophers, in former a^es, liavc made too great a bustle about the 
exactness of their definition of things, and entered into long, 
fruitless controversies, and very ridiculous debates in the several 
sciences, about adjusting the logical formalities of every defini- 
tion; whereas that sort of wrangling is nowpx)wn very justly 
contemptible, since it is agreed that true leammg and the know- 
ledge of things depends much more upon a large acquaintanre 
witn their various properties, causes, effects, subject, object, ends, 
and designs, than it does upon the formal and scholastic niceties 
of genus and difference.*' — Waits* s Logic, 

In the section on the opposition and conversion of pro- 
positions, he observes : 

" The logicians of the schools have written many large trifle.^ 
concerning the opposition and conversion of propositions. It will 
be sufficient here to give a few brief hints of tnese things, that 
the learner may not be utterly ignorant of them " — Ibid, 

The following are his remarks on the moods and figures 
of simple syllogisms :— 

" Simple syllogisms are adorned and surrounded in the common 
books 01 logic with a variety of inventions about moods and 
figures, wherein by the artificial contexture of the letters A, E, 1, 
and 0, men have endeavoured to transform Logic, or the Art of 
Beasoning, into a sort of mechanism, and to teach boys to syllo- 
g^e, orSame arguments and refute them, toithout any real in- 
ward knowledge of the question. 

"This is aunost in the same manner as schoolboys have been 
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taogbi perhaps in their trifling years to oompofie Latin fcnes^ 
that is, Dj certain tables and squares, with a Tarietj of letters m 
them, wherein by counting erery sixth, seyenth, or eighth kttei; 
cert^un Latin words should be muned in the form of hexameters 
or pentameters, and this may be done by those who know nothing 
of X^tin or of verses. 

" I confess some of these logical subtleties hare mnch man 
nse than those yersifying tables, and there is mnch ingenuity 
discovered in determining the precise number of syllogisms that 
may be formed in every ngore, and giving the reasons of them; 
yet ihe light of nature^ a good jtuQneni, and due eoMtideraium 
of things, tend more to true reasoning than all the trappings of 
moods and figures." — Ibid, 

Db. Campbell published his Rhetoric in the year 1776. 
He strongly condemns the syllogistic mode of reasoning 
as imnatural and prolix. Its rules are cumbersome to the 
memory, and unnecessary in practice. This method of 
arguing has not the least affinity to moral reasoning. In 
matters that we know by experience, it can be of little or 
no utility. And it has produced two eyils ; — a desire of 
disputing on every subject, however incontrovertible, and 
a philosophical pride, which will not permit us to believe 
anything, even a self-evident principle, without a previo ns 
reason or argument. 

From the time of the publication of Dr. Watts*8 Logics 
the scholastic forms of reasoning appear to have &llen into 
disuse. Db. Whately, the present Archbishop of DuMin, 
was the means of reviving attention to the subject in the 
University of Oxford. He was at that time the Principal 
of St Alban's Hall. His publication on the subject first 
appeared in the '' Encyclopeedia Metropolitana^" and waf 
afterwards published separately. Not only were the scho- 
lastic forms resumed, but new definitions of logic were 
brought forward ; and they who had stated in their works 
any theory inconsistent with these definitions were charged 
with being ignorant of the nature of the science. Dr. Watts 
is repeatedly censured for calling logic the art of using our 
reason well. And we are told that " Logic is the art of 
employing language properly for the purpose of reasoning ;* 
and " is entirely conversant about language." Accordmg 
to Dr. Whately, the principle of the syllogism is the prin- 
ciple of all reasoning. The art of reasoning is the art of 
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syllogizing. It is not the province of logic to prove the 
truth of the proposition employed in the eyllogism, but 
merely to see that the conclusion follows natimdly from 
those propositions, supposing them to be true. And thi» 
point is to be ascertained, not by the exercise of the judgment, 
but by the application of certain rules which scholastic 
logicians have <kawn up for this purpose. To perceive the 
force of a syllogistic argument, it- is not necessary to be 
acquainted with the subject, nor even in some cases to 
understand the meaning of the words. 

Sir William Hamilton, a Professor of Logic and Mctar- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, has proposed what 
he deems an improvement in the syllogistic mode of reason- 
ing, by the adoption of what he cedls '* the quantification of 
the predicate.'* By this phrase he means nothing more than 
that the word ** all " or ** some ** should be attached to the 
predicate of the propositions that enter into the syllogism. 
Thus, instead of saying ** All men are mortal ;*' he would 
say, '< All men are some mortal ;" to denote that other 
beings are mortal besides men. A book has been published 
on this subject by Mr. Thomas Spencer Baynes, under the 
sanction and approval of Sir William Hamilton, entitled, 
^ An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms.** It 
is difficult to perceive what great practical advantage 
would be gained by this suggestion, even were it uni- 
vensally adopted. The arguments in favour of its adoption 
rest znainly on the defects of the present system. Mr. 
Baynes states, that logic has remained imperfect and de* 
forLd in the hands of aU previous logicianT; and that in 
regard to ^ the common doctrine of syllogistic figure,,mood 
and reduction, the whole doctrine is cumbrous and unsatis- 
fectory ; inconsistent, and destructive of the science itself." 
Mr. Baynes, from the extent of his logical reading, should 
be a very competent witness on this subject. He has shown, 
we think, that the rules of scholastic logic contain some 
great inconsistencies. It is remarkable how ready scholastic 
logicians are to censure their own system as explained by 
other writers. Archbishop Whately accuses I know not 
how many preceding authors of being totally ignorant 
of the nature of logic. And Mr. Baynes considers the 
whole science to have been imperfect from the days of 
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Aristotle to Sir William Hamilton ; and he rejoices '' to 
Know that one has at length arisen able to recognise and 
complete the plan of the mighty builder, Aristotle ; to lay 
the top-stone on that f&hnc, the foundations of which were 
laid more than two thousand years ago by the master hand 
of the Stagyrite." We will not deny that the censures on 
the scholastic logicians are some deserved ; but we think 
the eulogium on Sir W. Hamilton's discovery is in a high 
degree some excessive. 

Mr. Mill steers a middle course with regard to the syllo- 
gism. He says, — " Archbishop Whately has contended that 
syllogizing or reasoning from generals to particulars is not> 
agreeably to the vulgar idea, a peculiar m>ode of reasoning ; 
but the philosophical analysis of <Ae mode in which aD 
men reason, and must do so, if they reason at alL With 
the deference due to so high an authority, I cannot help 
thinking that the vulgar notion is in this case the mow 
correct." In the syllogism, All men are mortal ; the 
Duke of Wellington is a man ; therefore, the Duke of Wei* 
lington is mortal : — Mr. Mill thinks that we do not infer 
the mortality of the Duke of Wellington from the general 
proposition, All men are mortal, but " from our experience 
of John, Thomas, &c., who once were in being, but are now 
dead." He contends that all inference is from particulars 
to particulars, and that general propositions are merely 
registers of such inferences. Dr. Whewell thinks that this 
doctrine of Mr. Mill, " that the force of the syllogism con* 
sists in an inductive assertion with an interpretation added 
to it, solves very happily the difficulties which baffle the 
other theories of this subject." This question is rather 
beyond the limits we have assigned to our own inquiries. 
But it appears to us that if the individual conclusion is not 
a deduction from the general principle, the argument is no 
longer a syllogism. It may, nevertheless, be a good mode 
of reasoning, but surely it is not a syllogism in the sense 
in which Archbishop Whately and other logical writers use 
the term. At the same time it appears to put the syllogism 
in the same place that we have assigned to it in the pre- 
sent work. It is received as one of the forms of reasoning; 
in some cases a very useful form, but not necessarily con- 
nected more than any other form with the reasoning pro- 
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cess. And whether Mr. Mill gets his conclusion from the 
general proposition, or from certain facts of which the gene- 
ral proposition is a correct register^ does not appear to be 
of much practical importance. 

After a consideration of all the above writers, and of 
others whom we have consulted on the subject, we have 
arrived at the conclusion, that the syllogism is only one of 
the forms of reasoning ; a useful form, certainly, in some 
cases, but still only a /orwi, and by no means necessarily 
connected with any of the principles of reasoning. 

It has been said that all other modes of reasoning may 
be turned into syllogisms. It would be difficult to prove 
this, but it is not worth while to ask for proof. Let it be 
admitted that all other forms of reasoning may be turned 
into syllogisms, and that all syllogisms may be turned into 
other forms of reasoning. This convertibility shows that 
syllogism is only one of the forms in which all reasons 
may be expressed. Another argument to prove that it is 
only a form, is, that the mass of mankind reason well, and 
yet know nothing about it. None of the writers of the Old 
Testament knew anything about syllogism, nor have we any 
proof that it was known to the writers of the New. We are 
not aware that it has ever been known to the Chinese, or 
to any other people unacquainted with Greek. We are 
sure that the mass of the population in our own country 
are wholly unacquainted with it. 

Seeing, then, that syllogism is one of the forms of reason- 
ing, it may be well to inquire for what kinds of reasoning 
it is best adapted. 

It does not appear to be well adapted for arguments 
founded on induction, or on analogy, or on mere proba- 
bility. The conclusion of a syllogism should be a certainty, 
and a certain deduction from the premises. Let us take 
Mr. Mill's example : — 

"All men are mortal ; 
The Duke of Wellington is a man ; 
Therefore, the Duke of Wellington is mortal." 

Here you will observe, it is essential to the validity of 
this argument, that the first proposition should be univer^ 
sally trae. Had it been said, *' All men (except one) arQ 

n3 
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mortal ; the Duke of Wellington is a man ;" we could not 
have inferred that the Duke of Wellington is mortal, for 
that excepted one might, for ought we kiiow, be the Duke 
of Wellington. 

It would appear from this example, that the syllogism 
is not adapted for probable arguments, however high the 
degree of probability may be. Hence, as in the moral 
sciences, and in the ordinary affidrs of life, we cannot 
always have more than a high degree of probability, it 
seems to follow that in these sciences, and in these affiuiB^ 
we cannot always employ the syllogism. 

The chief principle of reasoning for which the syllogism 
appears to be adapted, is that of genus and species, and here 
chiefly when the relation of genus and species is founded 
in nature. When we try to form this relation mentally, by 
simply changing the mode of expression, we may weaken 
our reasoning. We have shown this at page 70. In similar 
cases we can rarely form a major proposition, capable of 
being proved to be universally true. We place ourselves 
by syllogism under the necessity of proving a muversa], 
when the argument requires us to prove only a particular. 
And we attempt to prove by reasoning, a proposition that 
cannot be proved but by observation and experience. 

Although an argument legitimately founded On any other 
relation than genus and species, such as the relation of 
subject and attribute, cause and effect, can seldom be so 
"well expressed by syllogism, yet, when an argument is 
legitimately founded on the relation of genus and speciefl^ 
and that a natural, not an artificial relation, the syllogism 
will sometimes afford the means of expressing the azga- 
ment with superior clearness. Perhaps this is the case in 
the example we have noticed. Were we to say, " As the 
Duke of Wellington is a man, he must be mortal ;" or, 
" As all men are mortal, the Duke of Wellington must be 
mortal, for he is only a man;" or any sinular mode of 
expression, we should not, perchance, express our meaning 
with as much clearness as in the above syllogism. 

While we are thus ready to admit that the syllogism is 
sometimes a useful form of reasoning, we do not admit that 
an argument derives greater strength from being put into 
this form. In fact, no argument obtains increased strength 
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by being expressed in one form more than in another. The 
advantage gained is in point of clearness, or in adaptation 
to the party to whom the argument may be addressed. 
The same form is not suitable for all occasions. The form 
which gives clearness and adaptation in one case may in 
another case be attended with obscurity and unsuitableness. 
The case in which syllogism may be used with advantage 
is, as we have said, in natural relations of genus and species. 
In many other cases we think it unsuitable, and in some, 
probably injurious.* 



SECTION V. 

BEASONINa BT OOMPOUND STLLOOISM. 

" Wb properly call those compound syllogisms, which are 
made of two or more single syllogisms, and may be resolved 
into them. The chief kinds are these : epichirema, dilemma, 
proeyllogismus, and sorites. 

" I. Epichirema is a syllogism which contains the proof 
of the major or minor, or both, before it draws the con- 
clusion. 

" This is often used in writing, in public speeches, and in com- 
mon conversation ; that so each part of the discourse may be 
confirmed and put; out of doubt, as it moves on toward the con- 
clusion which was chiefly designed. Take this instance : 

"Sickness may be good for us; for it weans us from the 
pleasures of life, and makes us think of dyin^ ; 

"But we are uneasy under sickness, which appears by our 
impatience, complaints, groanings, &c. ; 

** Therefore, we are uneasy sometimes under that which is good 
for us. 

" Another instance you may see in Cicero's oration in defence 
of Milo, who had slain Clodius. His major proposition is, that 
*it is lawful for one man to kill another who lies in wait to kill 

* with reference to the system of scholastic logic, Mr. Bailey ohserves : — 
** Such an artificial system is needless, because the natural method is ready of 
application and sufficient of itself. It does not substitute compendious processes 
for long ones, nor such as are easy for such as are difficult ; nor those which are 
more certain for those which are less to be relied upon. And it has not the 
alightest pretensions to the power of conducting us to results which we could not 
reach without its assistance ; while, on the other hand, the study of it requires a 
neat ezpenditnre of time and labour, and is attended from its very nature with 
UkldleetiiiileEvila of no inconiiderable momeiit*"— Pagpe 146. 
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him ;' which he proves from the cnstom of nations^ from mdnral 
equity, examples, &c. His minor is, that Glodius ' laid wait for 
Milo ;* which he proves by his arms, guards, &c. ; and then in- 
fers the conclusion, that * it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius.' 

" II. A IMlemma is an argument which divides the whole 
into all its parts or members by a disjimctive proposition, 
and then infers something concerning each part which is 
finally inferred concerning the whole. 

" Instances of this are frequent ; as. In this life we most either 
obey our vicious inclinations, or resist them : to obey them wiH 
bring sin and sorrow ; to resist them is laborious and painful : 
therefore, we cannot be perfectly free from sorrow or pain in 
tliis life. 

" A dilemma becomes faulty or inefTectual three ways : Eirst, 
When the members of the division are not well opposed, or not 
fully enumerated ; for then the major is false. Secondly, when 
what is asserted concerning each part is not just ; for then the 
minor is not true. Thirdly, when it may be retorted with equal 
force upon him who utters it. 

" There was a famous ancient instance of this case, wherein 
a dilemma was retorted. Euathlus promised Protagoras a reward 
when he had taught him the art of pleading ; ana it was to be 
paid the first day that he gained any cause m the court. After 
a considerable time Protagoras goes to law with Euathlus for the 
reward, and uses this dilemma : * Either the cause will go on my 
side, or on yours : if the cause goes on my side, you must pay 
me, according to the sentence of the judge ; if the cause goes on 
your side, you must pay me according to your bargain ; therefore^ 
whether the cause goes for me or against me, you must pay me 
the reward.* But !&iathlus retorted this dilemma, thus : 'Mther 
I shall gain the eause, or lose it : if I gain the cause, then 
nothing will be due to you, according to the sentence of the 
judffe ; but if I lose the cause, nothing will be due to yoo, ac- 
cording to my bargain ; therefore, whether I lose or gain the 
cause, J[ will not pay you, for nothing will be due to you.' 

" This sort of argument may be composed of three or more 
members, and may be called a trilemma. 

" III. A Prosyllogism is when two or more syllogisms 
are so connected together, that the conclusion of the former 
is the major or the minor of the following : 

Examph 



, " -^^^,^^ cannot think ; but the soul of man thinks ; therefore, 
tue soul of man is not blood: but the soul of a hrute is his.blooct 
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iLCCording to the Scripture ; therefore, the soul of man is different 
from the soul of a brute. 

" IV. A Sorites is when several middle terms are chosen 
to connect one another successively in several propositions, 
till the last proposition connects its predicate with the first 
subject 

" Thus : All men of revenge have their souls often uneasy ; un- 
easy souls are a plague to themselves ; now to be one's own plague 
is roily in the extreme ; therefore, all men of revenge are extreme 
fools. The Apostle (Rom. viii. 29) gives us an instance of this 
sort of argument, if it were reduced to exact form : ' Whom he 
foreknew those he predestinated; whom he predestinated he 
called ; whom he called he justified ; whom he justified he glori- 
fied ; therefore, whom he foreknew he glorified.' 

" To these syllogisms it may not be improper to add 
Induction, which is, when from several particular proposi- 
tions we infer one general ; as, The doctrine of the Soci- 
nians caimot be proved from the Gospels, it cannot be 
proved from the Acts of the Apostles, it cannot be proved 
from the Epistles, nor the Book of Revelation ; therefore, 
it cannot be proved from the New Testament." — Watts* 
Logic, 

We shall here give an example of each of these compound 
syllogisms:- 

I. — The Epichirema. 

Happiness is the result of certain habits ; 
Man has the power of acquiring those habits ; 
Therefore, man has the power of making himself happy. 

The first and second of these propositions require to be 
separately proved. Here is the proof : — 

1. Happmess is the result of certain habits. 

" We find ourselves making a part of an existing universe, 
which neither ignorance nor wisdom, doubting nor confidence 
can alter. If we know the order of which we are the subjects, 
and conform to it, we are hawy, 

"The natural laws of this system are universal, invariable, 
unbending *. that physical and moral tendencies are the same all 
pver our world; ana. we have every reason to believe over ail 
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other worlds. Wherever moral beings keep in harmony miH them 
laws, there is no instance in which happiness is not the result. Men 
never enjoy health, vigour, and felicity in disobedience to them. 
The whole infinite contrivance of everything above, around, and 
within us, appears directed to certain benevolent issues ; and all 
the laws of nature are in perfect harmony with the whole oonsti* 
tution of men." 

** In all positions, man finds himself called upon, by the clear 
indications of the organic laws, to take that free and dieerful 
exercise, which is calculated to develope vigorous muscular^ and 
nervous and mental action. The peasant digs, and the hunter 
chases for subsistence ; and each nnds at the same time healtii 
and cheerfulness. The penalty of the violation of this organic 
law by the indulgence of indolence is debility, enfeebled action 
both bodily and mental, dyspepsia with all its painful train, and 
finally death. On the other hand, the penalty of over exertbn, 
debauchery, intemperance, and excess of every species, comes in 
other forms of disease and suffering. These laws, though not so 
obviously and palpably so, are as invariable and inevitable^ as 
those of attraction or magnetism." 

"If then, by any process of instruction, discipline, and memtal 
force, we can influence our circumstances, banish grief, create 
cheerfulness, we can, in the same degree, reduce rules for the 
pursuit of happiness to a system ; and make that system a matter 
of science, uan we not do this ?" — Art of being Happy, 

2. Man has the power of acquiring these habits. 

**The elements upon which we should operate are circum- 
stances, habits, and modes of thinking and acting. The impulse 
of all our actions from birth to death, the spring of all our move- 
ments, is a conviction that, by the blessing and help of the Most 
High, we can alter and improve our condition. We have a con- 
sciousness stronger than our reason, that we can control our 
circumstances. We can change our regimen and habits ; and, by 
patience and perseverance, even our temperament. Every one can 
cite innumerable and most melancholy instances of those, who 
have done it for evil. The habit of indulging in opium, tobacco, 
ardent spirits, or any of the pernicious narcotics, soon reduces 
the phvsical and mental constitution to that temperament m 
which those stimulants are felt to be necessary. A correspondmg 
change is produced in the mind and disposition. The firequent 
and regular use of medicine, though it may have been ivmoUy 
unnecessary at first, finally becomes an inveterate habit. No 
phenomenon of physiology is more striking than the facility with 
which the human constitution immediate^r commences a conifbr- 
mity to whatever change of circumstances, as of climate, habil» 
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or aliment, we impose upon it. It is a most impressive proof, 
that the Creator has formed man capable of becoming the creature 
of all climates and conditions. 

" If we may change our temperament both of hody and mind for 
evil, as innumerable examples prove that we may, why not also for 
good ? Our habits certainly are very much under our control : 
and our modes of thinking, however little the process may have 
been explained, are in some wav shaped by our voluntary disci- 
pline. We have powers of self-command, as every one who has 
made the effort to exercise them must be conscious. We have 
inexhaustible moral force for self-direction, if we will only recog- 
nise and exert it. We owe most of our disgusts and disappoiiS- 
ments, our corroding passions and unreasonable desires, our 
fretfalness, gloom and self-torment, neither to nature nor fate ; 
but to ourselves, and our reckless indifference to those rules that 
ought to guide our pursuit of happiness. Let a higher education 
ana a truer wisdom detach us from our passions, dispel the mists 
of opinion, and silence the authoritv ot example. Xet us com- 
mence the pursuit of happiness on tne right course, and seek it 
wliere alone it is to be found. Equanimity and moderation will 
shed their mild radiance upon our enjoyments; and in Our 
reverses we shall summon resignation and force of character; 
and, according to the sublime ancient maxim, we shall, in some 
useful degree, become masters of events and of ourselves." — Ibid, 

m 

The conclusion follows, that man has the power of 
making himself happy. 

II. — The Dilemma. 

The following are examples of the dilemma : — 

"And there were four leprous men at the entering in of the 
eate : and they said one to another, Why sit we here until we 
die P If we say. We will enter into the city, then the famine is 
in the city, and we shall die there : and if we sit still here, we 
die also. Now therefore come, and let us fall unto the host of 
the Assyrians : if they save us alive, we shall live ; and if they 
kill us, we shall but die." — 2 Kinys vii. 3, 4. See also Luke xx. 
3 — 7 ; John xviii. 23. 

" I will always place restrictive laws in this dilemma : Either 
you agree that you do produce scarcity, or you do not agree to 
it. H you agree to it, you confess, as a consequence, that you 
inflict upon the people all the harm you can. If you do not agree 
to it, then you deny having restricted supply and raised pnces, 
and, consequently, you deny having favoured the producer. You 
are either hurtful or inefficient ; you cannot be useful." — Bastiafi 
Popular Fallacies regarding General Interests, 
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Mr. Burke uses the dilemma in arguing against public 
debts. — " If," says he, " Governments provide for these 
debts by public impositions, they perish by becoming 
odious to the people. If they do not provide for them, 
they will be undone by the eflforts of the most dangerous 
of all parties, I mean an extensive discontented monied in- 
terest, injured and not destroyed." The objections to the 
law which prohibits the payment of wages in goods, have 
been made in the same form. " Either the law will be gene- 
rally observed, or it will not. If it be generally observed, 
it will frequently prevent the workmen front procuring 
employment, since manu&cturers may be able to pay 
wages in goods when they are totally incapable of furnish* 
ing money. If it be not generally observed, which is the 
most probable case, it will be the means of giving an 
advantage to those who are dishonest and loose in principle, 
over the strictly upright and conscientious manufacturers^ 
without any benefit to the workmen." Colonel Torrens 
employs the dilemma in arguing against the construction 
of canals (or other public works) by the Grovemment. " If 
canals could be profitably opened, it would not only be super- 
fluous and absiurd, but positively pernicious for Government 
to imdertake them ; for in this case, private interests would 
accomplish the object fer more economically. If they could 
not be opened with a profit, it would be pernicious, to force 
capital into an unproductive channel. In either case, there- 
fore, nothing but mischief can result from the interference 
of Government." 

In the same form of reasoning Monsieur Say argues 
against Sumptuary Laws. " Sumptuary Laws are super- 
fluous and unjust. The indulgence proscril:)ed is either 
within the means of the individual or not. In the former 
case it is an act of oppression to prohibit a gratification 
involving no injury to others ; in the latter case, it is, at 
all events, nugatory to do so, for there is no occasion for 
legal interference where pecuniary circumstances alone are 
an effectual bar." The Rev. Mr. Seymom*, in his " Mornings 
with the Jesuits," attacks the doctrine of priestly absolution 
by way of dilemma : — ** At the time of confession the 
penitent is sincere, or he is not. If he is sincere in his 
repentance, then God has already foigiven him, and abso* 
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lution by the priest is useless. If he is not sincere,, the 
absolution by the priest is of no value according to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. Therefore, whether 
the penitent is sincere or not, the priestly absolution is 
useless." 

The following is the language of Lord Beaumont, a 
Catholic nobleman, with respect to the recent appointment 
to English bishoprics by the Pope : — 

" The Pope by hia ill-advised measures has placed the Roman 
Catholics in this country in a position where they must either 
break with Home, or violate their alle^ance to the constitution 
of these realms ; thev must either consider the Papal bull as null 
and void, or assert tne right of a forei^i prince to create, by his 
soyereign authority, English titles, ana to erect English bishop- 
rics. To send a bishop to Beverley for the spiritual direction of 
the Homan Catholic clergy in Yorkshire, and to create a see of 
Beverley, are two very different things — the one is allowed by 
the tolerant laws of the country ; the other requires territorial 
dominion and sovereign power within the country. If you deny 
that this countiy is a fiet of Home, and that the Pontiff has any 
dominion over it, you deny his power to create a territorial see, 
and you condemn the late bull as 'sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.' If, on the contrary, you admit his power to raise 
Westminster into an archbishopric, and Beverley into a bishopric, 
yon make over to the Pope a power which, accordinff to the con- 
stitution, rests solely with the Queen and her Paniament, and 
thereby infringe the prerogative of the one and interfere with the 
authonty of the other. It is impossible to act up to the spirit of 
the British constitution, and at tne same time to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the Pope in local matters. Such is the dilemma 
in which the lately published bull places the English Boman 
Catholic." 

" Synods. — Synods will either be mere party affairs — in which 
case they will produce a schism in each diocese ; or they will not 
be party affairs — in which case they will bring the presiding 
Bishop into collision with his clergy. If freedom of speech is 
really b<ma fide allowed, the clergy will soon be found to be 
at variance on many essential points with their bishops — if it is 
not allowed, the clergy are degraded by attending synods."— 
Morning Herald, 

"Knowledge. — ^Let us, then, while engaged in the honour- 
able pursuit of wealth, engage at the same time, with at least 
equal eagerness, in the pursuit of knowledge. If Providence 
sJunUd imile on our ewertiom to obtain wealth, our intellectual 
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and the price which goods sell for, will allow. For if he paid 
lets, his workmen would leave him to get better wages elxe- 
where ; and if ha paid more, he would bse instead d gninini;, 
bj employing them ; and if he were to pay everj workman tlike, 



e would bo paying cith«r 
too much or too little : too much to the bad workmen, and tM> 
Uttle to the good ones. Besides this, when workmen arc not 
paid aecordrag to their merit, there are scarcely any good onnit ; 
becanae when they see that they are no gainers by workins wel 



id working hard, they all become idle or oareleas.'' 
• Mon^ Mattera. 



—Ecay lettoi 



Ifc, Gilfillan thus daseribes the Soriptura idea of tlie 



"There are three methods of contemplating tho uniTcrse, 
Tihcaa are the material, the shadowy, and the mediatorial. The 
materialiat looks upon it as the oolj reality. It a a Taat solid 
bet; for ever bnming and rolling around, below and above him. 
^10 ideahet, on the contraiy, regards it aa a shadow, a mode of 
mind, an infinite projection of Lis own thought. The man who 
itands between the two extremes, looks on nature as B great but 
reft iiltimBle or everkfiting scheme of mediation or oonipromiso 
(Btween pure sad absolute spirit aud the incamttte soul of man. 
h tjie materialist there \s an altar, the lighted, hcavcn-high, but 
10 God. To the idealist there is a God, hut no altar. He who 
(olda the theory of mediation has the Great Spirit as his God, 
nd the universe aa the altar on which he presents the gift of hit 
rorahip or poetic praise." — Gi/Jillan's Bards of tli$ BioU. 



Tbs following trilemma ha& beea employed in defence of 
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IV. — The Prostllogism. 

Happiness is the result of certain habits ; 
Man has the power of acquiring those habits ; 
Therefore, man has the power of making himself happy* 

Man has the power of making himself happy ; 
Every wise man uses this power ; 
Therefore, every wise man is a happy man. 

V. — ^Thb Soritbs. 

" Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead ? But if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen : and if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, 
and we are found Mse witnesses of God ; because we have 
testified of God that he raised up Christ : whom he raised 
not up, if so be that the dead rise not. For if the dead 
rise not, then is not Christ raised." — 1 Cor. xv. 12 — 16. 

This argument may be placed in the form of a sorites^ 
thus: — 

If Christ rose from the dead, it nmst have been through a 
divine power. 

If Cnrist was raised from the dead by divine power, it proved 
that he was a prophet sent of Grod. 

If he was a prophet sent of Grod, then all his predictions will 
be accomplishett. 

If all his predictions will be accomplished, then his prediction 
that the dead shall be raised will be accomplished. 

Therefore, if Christ rose from the dead, the dead will be 
raised. 

Other Scriptural examples may be seen in Bom. viil 
29, 30 ; and x. 13—15. 

The following is the train of reasoning followed by those 
who adopt the principle of the Act of 1844 with reference 
to the administration of the currency : — 

A favourable state of the Exchange will cause an importation 
of gold. 

This importation of gold will cause a corresponding issue of 
bank notes. 
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This issue of bank notes will canse a general advance in the 
prices of commodities. 

This general advance of prices will check exportation and 
encoura^ importation. 

This decrease of exports and increase of imports will turn the 
exchanges against us. 

The exchange bein^ turned against us, will cause a demand for 
the exportation of gold. 

This demand for the exportation of gold will cause the notes 
to be taken to the bank of England, and payment demanded in 
gold. 

The notes in circulation wDl thus be diminished, and the cur- 
rency will again be placed in a sound state. 

The sorites, it will be seen, embraces a number of argu- 
ments connected together. It is therefore called a chain 
of reasoning. It resembles a chain in this, that if one 
link be broken, the whole argument is destroyed. In the 
example we have just given, the third link is denied by 
Mr. Tooke, who contends that an increase in the amount 
of the circulation has no effect on the prices of commo- 
dities. Were this doctrine demonstrated, the chain would 
be broken, and the whole reasoning annihilated.* 

The sorites is the form of reasoning employed in mathe- 
matical deductions. If you pay attention, I will give you 
an illustration of this, and explain it so clearly, that you 
will be able to imderstand ail the operations, even though 
you may not have learned algebra. I take the question 
from one of my old school-books : 



(( 



When first the marriage knot was tied 

Betwixt my wife and me, 
My age did hers as far exceed 

As three times three does three ; 
But when ten years and half ten years 

We man ana wife had been. 
Her age came up as near to mine 

As eight is to sixteen. 

Now teU me, I pray. 

What were our ages on the wedding-day P 



i» 



I will presimie at starting that you know the sign + 
denotes plus or more, the sign — denotes mintui or less, 

* **A chain may be composed of both strong and weak links, but its strength aa 
» chain can never be greater than that of the weakest link in it."— £a</«y, p. 58. 
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X denotes multiplication, and =: denotes eqiality. Now 
then we will begin. The figures 1, 2, &c., at your left 
hand express the number of operations. 

1. Let the age of the wife on the wedding-day he represented 
by the letter x. 

2. Then, as the husband's age to the wife's is as ''three times 
three to thiee," his aj^ must be three times a?, say 3 x, 

3. Ten years and half ten years are equal to fifteen years. 

4. At the end of fifteen years the wife's age will be a: + 15, 
chat is, X added to 15. 

5. And the husband's age will he 3 ^ + 15^ that is, three times 
X added to 15. 

6. By the question, the wife's and the husband's ages should 
at this period be in the proportion of 8 to 16. As 8 is to 16 so 
isa?4-15to3ar-|- 15; expressed thus ; 

8 : 16 :: ar+ 15 : 3ar + 15. 

7. Now you know by the rule of three, that if the two ex- 
tremes (that is, the first and the fourth terms) be multipHed 
together, the product will be the same as the product of the 
multiplication of the two means (that is, the second and third 
terms). Now, 

3 ar -f 15 multiplied by 8 give 24 ar + 120, and 
ar 4" 15 multiplied by 16 give 16 ar + 240. 

8. As these two products are equal to each other, we thus 
form our equation ; 

24ar-f 120 = 16ar+ 240. 
You will read the equation thus, — ^Twenty-four x plus 120 equal 
sixteen x plus 240. 

9. Our next operation will be to transpose the 16 :r to the other 
side of the equation. In doing this we must of course change, 
the sign. As it is now plus, we must make it minus. Our equa- 
tion will then stand thus ; 

24ar — 16ar-f 120 = 240; 
that is, 24 ar minus 16 r plus 120 equals 240. 

10. We will now deduct the — 16 ar from the 24 x. The equa- 
tion will stand thus ; 

8 ar -f 120 = 240. 

11. We will now transpose the 120 to the other side of the 
equation, changing its sign of course, thus ; 

8 a: = 240 -120; 
that is, 8 ar equals 240 minus 120. 

12. We will now deduct the — 120 from the 240, and the 
equation will stand thus ; 

8ar = 120. 

13. We wlU now divide both sides of the equation by 8, and 
we shall have, 1 a: = 15. 



[ 
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14. Now then we have discovered the value of x; that is, we 
have found that the age of the wife on the wedding-day was 15 
years. And as the husband's age was as three times three to 
three, his age must have been 45. Then after ten years and half 
ten years— that is, 15 years — the wife's age would be 30 and the 
husband's 60, which is as eight is to sixteen. 

You see what a beautiful process of reasoning we have 
gone through, and with what certainty we have arrived at 
the result. This is called mathematical reasoning. It 
is .the kind of reasoning employed in Algebra, Geome- 
try, Astronomy, Navigation, and the other Mathematical 
Sciences. 

I will close this Section by another problem :— 

" While I was coursing on the forest grounds. 
Up starts a hare before my two greyhounds : 
The dogs, being light of foot, did fairly run, 
Unto her fifteen rods just twenty-one. 
The distance that she started up before 
Was fourscore fifteen rods just and no more. 
I pray you, scholar, unto me declare. 
How far they ran before they caught the hare P" 

1. "For the distance they ran put s, 

2. Then the distance the hare ran will be a? — 95 rods. 

3. Then as 21 is to 15 so is ar to a? — 95. 

21 : 15 : : ar : a? — 95 

4. Then multiply the two extremes toother and the two 
means toother, and we have an equation, thus :•— 

21 ar — 1995 = 15 a. 

5. 21 ;r = 15 ar + 1995. 

6. 21 a: — 15 ar = 1995. 

7. .6 a? = 1995. 

8. a? =7 332irods. 

Distance run by the dogs, 332^ rods. 
Do. (95 less) run by the hare, 237i do. 
As 21 is to 15 so is 332i to 237i. 
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SECTION VL 

SEBIES OF BEASOIONGS. 

We have shown that a chain of reasoning consists cf a 
number of reasons so connected with each other, that the 
failure of one reason would destroy the whole aigument 
A series of reasoning denotes a number of reasons all 
bearing to prove the same sentiment, but so fer uncon- 
nected with each other, that the feilure of one reason doea 
not weaken the force of the others. 

It is impossible to lay down rules whereby a number of 
reasons may be so arranged as to produce the best e£fect 
in establishing the point for which they are adduced. 
Indeed, people who are sufficiently skilled in logic to be 
able to maintain their sentiments in a set discourse, must 
have acquired that systematic habit of mind which will sug- 
gest the best rules for the arrangement of their thought& 
For the sake of the young we will transcribe a few rales^ 
which have chiefly a reference to the writing of themes^ 
published by an author who has had great experience in 
tuition ; — 

" In treating of method in reasoning, it is common to divide it 
into two kinds, analysis and synthesis. All, however, that seems 
necessary to be said in this treatise concerning these distinctions, 
is, that m the mode of reasoning called synthesis, the proposdtioiL 
is the conclusion sought; but in the reasoning called anafynt, 
the conclusion cannot he previously proposed; for till the arga- 
ments on which it depends are unfolded, it is presumed to oe 
unknown. In reasoning synthetically, the arguer knows before- 
hand what is to be established : and he may, at his option, pro- 
pose it first, and add his arguments afterwards, or he may n^ect 
to state the intended proposition, till he has brought forward 
what he has to advance in support of it. In reasoning analyti- 
cally, the arguer lays down nothing to be proved, nor has he any 
foreknown conclusion in view, but he goes on, unfolding one 
argument after another, till he reaches a conclusion. Anaiysis, 
therefore, is the way by which we attain truth ; synthesis, that 
by which we communicate it. We pursue the method of analysis, 
when, not having formed our judgment on a subject, we think to 
ourselves in order to form one : we pursue the method of synthesifl^ 
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when our judgment is formed, and we undertake to convince 
others. It is scarcely necessary to add that in writing themes, 
the principle on wluch we proceed is synthesis. 

"Before anything more particular is advanced on the method 
of writing themes, it must be mentioned, that the manner in 
which a tneme is given out, determines what latitude is allowed 
to the writer in treating it. When a theme is given oui thus — 
*0n education,' * On a knowledge of the world' — the theme may 
be called unlimited: for the writer is left to lay down any propo-. 
sitions to be proved which he may think fit, provided they bear a 
due relation to the subject. But a particular proposition being 
laid down to be proved, necessarily limits the tneme; as for 
instance, when a theme is given out thus — * Man is the creature 
of education ;' * A proper knowledge of the world is favourable 
to virtue.* This kind of theme is called a thesis, — a Greek word 
signifyinff position or proposition; — in the plural, theses. An 
umimited theme generally contains many theses ; for whenever 
the writer goes into a new branch of his subject, he must lay 
down, or have in view, some new proposition, — that is, a thesis. 
In a limited theme there is but one main proposition, to which 
erery other ought to be subservient. This main proposition is 
oalled, by distinction, the thesis, and the theme which is written 
in support of it, takes the same name." 

" Suppose the theme given out to be * Friendship ;'— teachers 
recommend the pupil to consider it under the following heads : — 
the Definition ; the Cause ; the state in ancient and in modern 
times ; the Advantages ; the Disadvantages. Proper answers to 
the following questions will form such a theme as is here 
required: — 

"1. What is friendship P 2. What is the cause of friendship ? 
3. What was anciently thought of friendship, and what examples 
are on record P 4. What is friendship often found to be in these 
days P 6. What are the benefits of true friendship P 6. What 
are the evils of false friendship ?" ^ 

, "When, instead of an unlimited title, a thesis is given out to 
be proved, teachers recommend the following heads as helps to 
find the arguments : — the Proposition ; the Keason ; t.he Confir- 
mation; the Simile; the Testimony; the Example; the Conclu- 
sion. IJnder the first head, the writer restates his thesis in such 
a «hape, that the arguments he designs to use will easily connect 
with it. Under the second, he brings forth the strongest direct 
intemal argument he can find in proof of it, — that is, from the 
nature of the thing, from enumeration, from the cause, the effect, 
the adjuncts, the antecedents, or the consequents. Under the 
tiurd^ ne tries to strengthen his proof by showing the absurdity 
of the contrary proposition, or bv advancmg some fresh argument 
of whatever jdnd that is not taken from tne same source as the 
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preceding, and does not anticipate those that are to follow. 
Under the fourth, he nses an argument fromi similitiide. These 
are internal arguments. Under the next two heads, he brings 
forward testimonies or authorities from authors of repute, and 
facts from history. And lastly, he forms his conclusion not 
merely in the words of the proposition with which he set out, 
(though in strictness the conclusion would be nothing more,) but 
with some practical inference or inferences appended to it/' — 
Practical Logic^ or Hints to Theme-Writers, By B, H, Smart, 

We shall now present the reader with some examples of 
propositions being proved by series of reasonings. 

I. — The Industrial Exhibition. 

From an Address delivered by the Earl of Carlisle at the Meeting 

at Westminster, 

" The object of the undertaking was too generally knofwn to 
call for explanation, and too generadly approy^ of throughout the 
country to stand in need of defence. He was not a member of 
the Eoyal Commission to which the office had been entrusted of 
superintending the management and execution of the prqjeot, 
and he was tnerefore not called upon to enlighten them with 
reference to the specific details. He could only make the most 
general remarks, and submit the most general grounds whidb, as 
he conceived, this undertaking put forward for their support 
The first ground was one of a very general character, becanae it 
rested on the constitution of our common nature. He liked the 
occasional recurrence of celebrations, pomps, festivities, com- 
memorations — call them by whatever name you please. Tlwy 
seemed to him in accordance with the feelings ana instincts im- 
planted in the human breast. He did not call to mind ai^ 
country or era which had dispensed with them. In the pnmitiTe 
east, both in ancient and in our own times, they were, for tiie 
most part, associated with ceremonies of worship, with miooulh, 
and too often horrid rites. In more enlightened and civflizHBd 
Greece, they consisted of pubUc games, in displays of physiial 
strength, ennobled, it was true, by the susceptibuity of her people 
to all the forms of taste and beauty, and recorded in inmiortal 
song. Among the sterner Eomans they generally accompanied 
the long train of martial triumphs up the steep ascent of the 
Capitol, or the more degrading spectacles which summoned the 
men, and, alas ! the women of Itome, to witness the dying throes 
of the gladiator, or the bloody struggles of captives and wM 
beasts. In our own a^e and countrv they naturaUy wore a softer 
aspect ; but still, in his jud^ent, had been too much oonfined 
to the easier and wealthier classes, or connected with the pursoitt 
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of frivolity and dissipation. It seemed, therefore, bnt natural 
and becoming at the period of the world at which we were 
arrived, that industry, that skill, that enterprise should in their 
tnm have their own ovation, their own triumph, their own hieh 
holiday, where the workmen and workwomen of the world might 
enjoy a day's pause from their engrossing toils for the purpose of 
seeing what tneir fellow-workmen and workwomen were doing 
and could do all the world over — ^that they might see, not barbaric 
rites, but useful inventions ; not exhibitions of physical prowess 
in the prize ring, or the foot-race, but results wnich interested 
the mind and elevated the soul; not suppliant provinces and 
chained captives, but the pursuits of peace and of civilization— not 
crowded saloons and heated theatres, but an arena where aHl ranks 
might mingle, where all might learn, and all might profit by what 
they saw. This was one of the grounds which the undertaking 
put forward for support. It might be reckoned one, perhaps, 
rather of a sentimental and fanciful character ; he would proceed 
to one somewhat more practical. The exhibition, carried into 
effect on the scale proposed, would give people in all pursuits and 
professions, in all classes and callings, the opportunity of examin- 
ing and ascertaining methods by which the work which formed 
the daily business of their lives might be expedited, facilitated, 
assisted, and improved. There mignt be the textures which best 
suited the climate in which we lived. There might be the tools 
and implements calculated to lighten or shorten labour, lliere 
might be the discoveries in mechanics which should mould to the 
pnipose of man the unvarying attributes of matter, space, and 
tone ; discoveries of which we, perhaps, had long been in the un- 
oonscious need, but which had long oeen beneficially adopted in 
other Countries. He could not but look forward with pleasure 
and hope to the evidences which our countrymen would afiPord of 
the distinguished process they had made in the pursuits of 
civilized life, and especially in those which interested most per- 
manently the well-being and comfort of the millions. And though 
he oould. not foi^t, on this occasion, as he could not forget on 
any occasion, his long connexion with a district which had attained 
a marked eminence in all these departments of production — the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, the region of our cutlery, of our hard- 
ware, of our great woollen and worsted manufactures — ^yet he 
most say, that he not only anticipated advantage to the country 
from our victories on this occasion, but also from our defeats. ]!t 
was only when we could compare and put side by side what we 
loould not do and what we were not with what we could do and 
with what we were, that we could attain the true measure of our 
aoperiorii^ and of our deficiencies. Nations, equally with indi- 
.Tidnals, should say, after Brutus,— 

'I should be glad to learn of better men.' " 

o2 
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II. — The Industrial EzmBinoif and thb Londob 
Shopkeepers. 

" In what way can the Exhibition have injured trade ? Let u 
place the matter steadily before us for consideration, and ask 
ourselves by what conceivable meaus the vast addition that has 
l)een made to the floating population of London can possiUy take 
money out of the pockete of our tradesmen ? Here are the rafl- 
wa^ termini and steamboat quays daily pouring upon the town 
their thousands of visitors to the Crystal Palace. How can ths 
presence of these almost innumerable multitudes be said to injure 
tradeP Granted that considerable bodies of the labouring popu- 
lation come and go in the same day, even these have given a 
considerable stimulus to the receipts of the railways, and ol the 
ordinary conveyances which ply about our streets. Thousands 
no doubt come and go, but thousands remain for twenty-four, for 
forty- eight hours, for a week. About 50,000 persons daily visit 
the Crystal Palace. We presume that these sojourners are 
affected by the ordinarv wants of humanity. They most eat 
something, they must orink something, thev must sleep some- 
where. It is certain that the great bu& of the number will soon 
have returned to their homes, yet they will be replaced by otheoL 
who will be replaced by others in then: turn. Now, is it natond 
to suppose that the ladies of the different parties, old or young; 
will be indisposed to carrv back from 'town' such articles cC 
finery as may be best calculated for the enslavement of the 
country-side? We will not confine the observation to ladies 
alone, for we have yet to learn that men who come up from the 
provinces to make holiday, with a reasonable amount of rea^ 
money in their pockets, do not usually succumb to temptation 
before the brilliant shop-fronts of the metropolis. A watc^ must 
be purchased for one fair cousin, a dress for another, and so on. 
£ach lays in a stock of presents for absent friends, according 
to his means and degree — the selfish fellows buy for themselves. 
We are surely not exaggerating matters, for we find, on turning 
to the traffic returns oi the railways for the past week, as com* 
pared with the corresponding week of last year, that the London 
and North Western has taken 66,561/. as against 51,492/. Now, 
all due abatement made for other causes which might have stimu- 
lated traffic, is there not here enough to show the nature of the 
addition that must have been made to the floating population of 
the metropolis during the past week P The past week is mereb 
a repetition of other w«eks that have preceded it, and a aamptt 
of others that are to follow. 

** We have not dwelt upon the influx of fordgners that hw 
actually taken place, although a considerable increase in the nsoal 
number of our continental visitors must, of necessity, exerdse a 
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rerj important influence upon trade. Graniinff that the ex- 
penditure of each of them indindually may be but slight^ yet, 
taken collectively, that expenditure must represent a yast amount 
of consumption, and consequently of profit to the London trades-, 
man. Common sense, then, would tell us d priori that a great 
concourse of people within the limits of a particular town must- 
exercise a very beneficial influence upon trade. When we come 
to try the case by other tests, how does it stand P Were the 
streets of London ever more crowded than during the present 
Exhibition yearP Are they not swarming with carriages and 
throngs of well-dressed people P Is there not more than the 
usual difficulty in getting served in any shop which has attained 
a celebrity in any particular department of trade P Has the 
* season,' as it is called, been a bad one for those tradesmen who 
minister to the luxurious tastes of the fashionable world P If you 
gissed at night through any of the quarters of the town in which 
Fashion holds her seat, you might see mansion after mansion 
liffhted up, and find to your sore (uscomfort that the usual strings 
^carriages 'stopped tne way.' A bare reference to the columns 
of the puDlioiournals in which such matters are usually recorded 
would be sufficient to show that never, as far as entertainments 
ffo, has a ^yer season been known. Of all the ill-timed and 
Sloffical cnes that ever were raised, this one of injury to the 
traae of London in consequence of the Great Exhioition is the 
most fatuous and the most untrue. We should be curious to 
have in a succinct form a detailed account of the miseries of some 
London shopkeeper who could establish any connexion hptween 
his losses and tne Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. Still more 
should we feel obliged to any one who could favour us with any 
j^proximation to the per contra" — Times, Aug. 11, 1851. 

III. — The Permanency of Modern Civilization. 

"A youthful student, returning from a journey which he had 
undertaken for the purpose ot viewing some newly-discovered 
Roman coins, became fatigued, and rechning beneath the spread- 
ing branches of an oak, he sank into a profound meditation. His 
thoughts were directed by the subject ot his recent investigations. 
' Yes,' he exclaimed, ' it must be so ; the civilization of tne mo- 
cLems, like that of the ancients, will decline : it is the law of 
nature. The flower at my feet will wither by to-morrow's noon. 
This forest wiU in a few revolving months be bereft of its foliaee. 
The sun is now on its decline, and will shortly fall below tne 
horizon. The surface of the €«rth, now clothed with beauty, 
^rill soon be stripped of all its charms, by the ruffian hand of 
winter. Science is no doubt subject to similar revolutions. Where 
are the glories of Egypt and Constantinople P where now is the 
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learning of Persia and Arabia P and what are the modem chanuv 
ters of Athens and of Rome ? Ah, Kome, how art thou fallen 1 
We seek thy honours beneath the clod : the monuments of thy 
creatncss are buried in the earth. How many of thy arts are 
lost^ never to be restored! Neither eminent science, nor exten- 
sive dominion, nor military prowess, could prevent thy fall ! And 
what a long and dreary ni^ht succeeded thy meridian splendour? 
The lapse of ages, impcllmg wave after wave, has hitherto over- 
whelmed all human greatness. Modem science will no doubt be 
subject to a similar doom, and sink into the abyss of oUivion. 
Yes, in a few years all the discoveries in art will be forgottenr- 
all our labours in science will be unknown — our exertions in 
literature will be buried in darkness. The world will again be 
immersed iu barbarism, and exhibit no more traces of its present 
civiliiation, than is to be found of the loveliness of summer ailer 
the devastations of a winter^s storm/ 

'* An aged philosopher who had overheard this soliloquy, now 
approached : * !My son,' he exclaimed, * despair not of the pe^ 
mauency of modem science: the waves of time have indeed washed 
away the frail fabrics of ancient institutions; the leaves of ancient 
lore have, it is true, withered away, and even the tree was 
plucked up by its roots by the hand of the Barbarian: but does 
that justify the supposition, that modem science will ahare a 
similar fate ? Listen now to me, and perceive how different m 
the cases from each other : — 

" * Knowledge was never general among the ancients : a few 
favoured individuals were admitted to the temple of science, and 
were initiated into the knowledge of what were then her myste- 
ries; but the niji^s of the people were excluded, and remained 
untaught : the nocossary time and expense were an eternal bar 
to their attainment of knowledge. "\^ ith us education will soon 
be universal : knowlodco, like the light of heaven, is now poured 
over all the Laud. Hal the mass of the people been educated, 
when the barKarians overthrew the Roman empire, the conquered 
would soon have civilized the conquerors, and science woula have 
Wn presonod. llio Tartars conquered the Chinese; the Romans 
oimquervd the Greeks : but these events did not destroy, but ex- 
tended the triumphs of civilization. 

" * The ancients were unacquainted with the art of printiiig. 
The student, in ancient times, attended the lectores of his 
master, and from his oral inst met ions obtained a knowledge of 
the science he wished to learn. The arts of ancient times were 
enclosed in manuscrif>ts. and placed in the libraries of the schods; 
bmce, when these libnuies were dest reeved, all baowledge was 
tetiyyed. Then science was placed in large leservoii^ and 
|Wo who bad leisare and means, might resort "thither and drink: 
m Hkm Mt of printing has supplied aqueducts, and convejinoe^ 
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tj which the streams of knowledge are conducted to every 
private habitation. 

" * The art of war, too, has undergone an alteration, which is 
friendly to civilisation. In ancient times, poor nations conquered 
the wealthy, and the barbarous those whicn were ciyilized. The 
invention of gunpowder, by renderinff wars less frequent and less 
destructive, has been productive of advantage to mankind. Our 
fortified places cannot now be taken by barbarians. War is now 
expensive and systematic ; and in the conflict all the advanta^ 
are on the«side of the wealthy and the civilized. Civ^ization 
found the Genius of War in a savage state ; she taught him, and 
disoiplined him ; and now, in return, the Qenius of War protects 
and extends the empire of Civilization. 

*' * But, were we less able to repel the attacks of barbarians, 
from whence are those barbarians to arrive ? Where are now the 
forests, from which, as from a hive, they are to issue forth, and 
devastate civilized Europe P Is it from the empire of the Czar P 
la it not the most thmly populated country of Europe ? And 
eiven had it been more populous, or more powerful, has it mani- 
fested any desire to exterminate the arts P 

" ' But suppose, in defiance of all j^robabilitv, that a horde of 
savages may again issue from the regions of the North : suppose 
them to be successful, and to effect what Napoleon, with all his 
tigantio powers and his immense resources, could never effect — 
utd subjugation of Europe, — ^have we not another advantage 
over the ancients ? Have we not an immense navigation P Have 
we not numerous ships P Could we not take our arts and our 
•denoes and carry them to distant nations, to which barbarians 
eould not foUow usP No; the lamp of science could not be 
extinguished — ^it would be rekindled in a distant hemisphere, and 
its piercing rays would illumine the seats of its former glory.' '* 
^The Autkor. 

IV. — The Advantages op Musio. 

*' Music exists not only in the lower, but also in the higher, 
fixades of creation. We laugh, and cry, and speak music. 
Everybody is more or less of a musician, though he Imows it not. 
A laogh is produced by repeating in quick succession two sounds 
wldcsh differ from each other by a single whole tone. A cry aris- 
ing from pain, &:rief, or bereavement, is the utterance of two 
acrands dinering from each other half a tone. A yawn runs down 
\ whole octave before it ceases. A cou^ may be expressed by 
ffiosical intervals. A question cannot oe asked without that 
ehan^ of tone which musicians call a fifth, a sixth, or an eighth. 
Dus 18 the music of nature. There is not a man who 8}>eaks five 
uimitefl without gliding through the whole gamut, only in speak- 
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ing, the tones, from not being protracted, slide imperce|rt;iblj into 
each other. In short, every sound of the homan lip is loaded 
with music." 

" Music was part of the preparatory Pythagorean discipline. 
Aristides says, * Music is calculated to compose the mind and fit 
it for instruction ;' Picus Mirandola, * Music produces like effects 
on the mind as medicine on the body;' Plato, 'Music to the 
mind is as air to the body ;' Homer, * Achilles was taught music 
in order to moderate his passions ;' Aulus Gellius, ' Sciatica is 
cured by music ;' Milton, * If wise men are not such, music has 
a great power and disposition to make them gentle;' Chiy- 
sostom, * God has joined music with worship, that we might with 
cheerfulness and readiness of mind express his praise in sacxed 
hymns ;' Bishop Home, * The heart may be weaned from every- 
thing base and mean, and elevated to everything excellent and 
praiseworthy, by sacred music' Martin Luther was deeply 
a£Pected by music. One day two of Luther's friends, on yisitii^ 
him, founa him in deep despondency, and prostrate on the floor. 
They struck up one of the solenm and beautiful tunes which the 
Reformer loved. His melancholy fled ; he rose and joined his 
friends, adding, * The devil hates good music' " 

"Music has a wonderfully soothing influence : purer than 
painting, more ethereal than poetry, and the least sensuous of 
any, it exercises the greatest power over the human mind. Are 
you, young men, worn out with the toils of the day, and anxious 
to drown the lii^ering echoes of the roar of the wheels and ma- 
chinery of mammon r Learn to sing, or play on the violin» 
sacred anthems, airs, and tunes. Amusement or relaxation you 
must have. Try this ; it will exert on you all the power and none 
of the poison of opium. Singing keeps off pulmonary disease. 
Disease of the lungs often arises from failing fully to infhtte them* 
Now moderate exercise of the voice is just as necessary to the 
health of the whole chest as exercise of the whole body to its 
healthy development. Music has also an inspiring power. If 
you feel dull, sleepy, and exhausted, a lively tune on the violin 
will rouse your nerves, and restore them to harmony. Don't 
have recourse to wine or alcohol ; these will aggravate, not cure. 
Try music ; it is essentially teetotal, and yet inspiriting." 

"Adam and Eve, as sketched by Milton, delighted in song; 
they sang many a beautiful duet, and knew not what discord was 
till sin enterea and death by sin. The music of the spheres is 
intimated by David when he states, *The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handyworic.* The 
children of Israel, on their escape from the reach of Pharaoh, 
sang, *I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously;* 
' and Miriam the prophetess, and all the women went out aflter 
her with timbrels.' David was a great musical reformer ; at the 
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dose of liis reign four thousand Levites praised the Lord. When 
the ark was brought into Solomon's temple, 'It came to pass 
that the trumpeters and singers were as one in praising and 
thanking the Lord : and when they lifted up their voice with 
trumpets, and cymbals, and instruments of music, saying. For he 
is good, his mercy eudureth for ever ; and when all the children 
.of Israel saw it they bowed themselves, with their faces to the 
fiTOund, upon the pavement, and worshipped and praised the 
.Lord, sayinp, Por he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever.' " 

'' It has been urged that the study of music leads to dissipar 
tion, that musical men are not of the most temperate or domestic 
Jiabits. If it be so, it is deeply to be deplored; but surelv there 
is no essential connexion between music and wine : Apollo and 
Bacchus are not Siamese twins : wine-glasses, and quavers, and 
semibreves, are not sisters, nor even second cousins. In the 
natural world. Music and Temperance are plainly sisters. The 
blackbird, thrush, canary, and nightingale, all exquisitelv musical, 
drink nothing but water, and smoke nothing but fresh air. A 
grove or wood in spring echoes with feathered musicians, each a 
teetotaller, temperate without a pledge, and ever singing and 
never dry." — Lecture on Music, hy the Mev, Dr, Cummin^. 

• 

V. — Congregational Chanting, 

"We go back to the ancient Jewish Church; that Church, we 

jmow, was formed, presided over, and guided in all things by Grod. 

1 don't myself see tliat the Jews couldknow anything at all about 

our kind of psalmody. Their psabnody must have been a species of 

chanting, because, from the very nature of Hebrew poetrv, it could 

not have been anything else. The poetry and sacred psalms of the 

ancient Church were not in common metre, long metre, and short 

metre, such as you have : not verses with exact number of feet and 

syllables that can be sun^ to a tune. The poetryof the Bible is 

ratiier in thought, though it is also in expression. There is an idea, 

and then there is the echo of the idea; and so the poetry goes on, 

idea contrasting, or repeating, or illustrating idea, and thus we have 

pej^el lines. These lines, nowever, are not of the same length; 

nence the very construction of the song prevented its being snng to 

a tune like our psabn-tune, and so the praise of the ancient Church 

must of necessity have been of the nature of our chanting. And 

not only so, but you will see, from the very structure of many of 

the Psalms, that they were responsive ; one class of the singers 

sang one sentence, and another class responded to it. We have 

a representation of what I mean in the vision of Isaiah, where 

the seraphim are represented as answering one another ; and you 

have another specimen of it in that very ancient song of Miriam's, 

which was sung when the Israelites had passed through the Bed 

o3 
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Scif t hough thai is rather choral than antmlioiiaL Mmbj d 
the Psalms, howerer, are obviously oonstmctea to be used aati- 

fhonallT. We can bardlj oonoenre, in lefeienoe to the 13Mk 
^salm. Dot that in worship the manner was to take up eadi daose 
aUemately. The 118th Psalm is a verj remarkable realm : tf joa 
look altentiyelj into that, joa will see that the different danes 
are constructed to be song bj different persona. So of the Mk 
A question is asked bj one party of singers, and aa answer k 
ehren by another partT. That is» these rsakna were eon^oaed 
rar chanting antiphonally." 

'^To me there is smnething exceedingly sdeouiy aomethme 
▼ery touching in looking back to the last supper. Oar Loid hid 
performed the last act with his disciples as Jews in the Jeviik 
Church ; and, along with that, had established the ordiDanee d 
the Christian dispensation. And it was after he had done 
adoed th 



qft^ he had added the Christian to the Jewtsh, that he aaa^ a 
hymn with his disciples, acoordine to the mode in use in the Jewiik 
dhurcL Chanting psalms was the course of the serrioe of pniie 
at that time ; ana aner our Lord had united with Ma HiKfttjifft u 
one of these songs, he went forth to that neat agoi^ whidi w 
to be the subject of the song of the new mspenntian. Wlrg fte 
▼eiy first, the ^^reatest, and sublimest act oi praise in the Vkny 
tian Church, m which the Master and Head of that CSrnidl 
joined, would be something in the nature of a chant — the aaoed 
song which belon^;ed to that peculiar serrioe. Wdl, thca, jot 
know the same thmg must have taken (dace in the fint aaseS' 
blies of Christians. They did not chance the Jewish l«yg» or 
the form of Jewish poetry — ^there was toe introdnctkwirfiiQ ■ 
metrical literature ; the old songs oontinaed, but a new seu 
attached to the words : the songs of the ancient Cfamdi 
sung with the glorious assodations of the new dispomtiaB. I 
cannot see myself that there was room or opportonitj for tmy 
thine but this kind of praise in the Apostolic Qmrdi. 1 aa waj 
mvuSi disposed to think that when tne disciples canied o«t litt 
injunction which had been ^en them, ' to teach one 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,' not only ws 

the kind of singing empbyed, but tmit they answoed 

other in their songs; and when Paul and Suaa sai^ pratsea to 
God while in thr priscm, it is not improbaUe that th^ did tluii 
antij^onally.'' 

"Here it may be remarked that there are no leaaons for think- 
ing that Christian praise was originally qfidal, — that the aiBcen 
were kept separate from the congregation, and took the aii^iD^ 
as it were, out of their moutL All the peojde had a ru^ ad 
were required to take part in this semee. It waa £aa fte 
circumstance that the people got into the halnt of aingii^ 
proper feelmg and decoruniy that oflldal aingii^ 
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It WIS ne^ istzodaced witk tlie design of prefcniiu g the people 
BDgnie^liiit tethepaiposeoficfarmatk]^ — tobnngtheGnaidi, 
propem- so GaDed, back again to a moce l ei crent and sinqJe mode 
of perfonning this part of wofsli^.'' — Ltetwre cm Ccmgrtgatkmal 
Omiiag, if He Bev. T. Bmaof. 

YI. — Social Bssfosisbilitt, 

*It Is not consistent with the teadking of oar inteOectnal 
fMolties, nor with th^ impnlses of oor m<»al feelii^s, that a 
Bemg of frnmarnlati^ holiness and ioflexible jnstice, and posacsscd, 
KOROTeTy of omniscience and omnipotence, should pennit, in 
cfCB a wincie nwtance, that Tirtne should go vmewardedy and 
Tiee shonld remain unpunished. If the Creator of the w(K]d 
woe not a xighteous Being; he would not hare implanted a lore 
of iKhteousness in the minds of his creatures; and if he be 
a z^ueous Being, it is reasonable to expect that his righteous- 
BBBB should appear in all the operations of his moral gorem- 
sent. And as we find this is not uniTersaQj the case, we are 
dmen to the condnsiony that the present state is not a state of 
final retribation; that the enjoyments and the afflictions of 
the jKcaent life are intended duefty as instnoBKiis of moral 
^ )line ; and that there is a future state of existence; in iriud 




ihe imal distnbution of rewards and punishments will take place. 
Tkas leison coneors with Berdatioa in teaching us that 'it is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after Hat the judgment.' 
Tke ineqaalities of the present world will thus be rectified in 
tfce Bcx^ and 'eieij man will be rewarded according to his 



" But, howefcraaiisfiietorjtiiis solution of the diffieuhjmarbe 
W1& le^ud to indifidnals, it does not apply to the ease of pfublie 
floi^anies. Their existence commfnces and terminates m the 
fiUMJit worid, and thej must be rewarded or punished in the 
vcMBt wotid, orthej will not be nunidied or rewarded at alL 
In tiie ktter ease thej are exemptea from the moral goremment 
flf God. With them Tirtne has no reward andTice no punidi- 
mcBt. In reptf to ai^ exhortations to perform their moral and 
i dBipoiis dntiea, thej m^ exriahn, 'What is the Ahnightj, that 
we diOiJd scrre him, ana what profit shonld we hare n we pnj 
mto him ?* * We know not the Lord, neither wiE we obej hs 
foiee.' As howcrer, we cannot suppose that God has exempted 



|dblie companies from his moral gofemment, we must infer tiiat 
thrf are punished or rewarded in ue ]»esent state. 

^Tlns condnaon rests i^on the same eridenee as the argn- 
we hare just stited. In the former case the argument 
stands thus :— 
TheBightcoQs Goremorof te worid most reward the good 
thewidtfd. 
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But this is not done in the present world. 
Therefore, there must be a lutnre world, in whidi this retnbii- 
tion will take place. 
Onr preseiit argoment stands thns : — 

The Righteous Goyemor of the woild mnst reward the good 
and punish the wicked, whether those actions are performed 
by public bodies, or private individuals. 
But the public companies who now perform good or eyil actions 

will not exist in a future world. 
Therefore, public companies must be rewarded or punished in 

the present world. 
''The only way of resisting this argument is either to Maintain 
that public companies are not moral agents, and therefore not 
responsible for tiieir good or evil actions, or that they will exist 
in a future world. The former part of the altematiye we think 
we have sufiSciently refuted — the latter is too wild to need refu- 
tation." — Gilbarfs Practical Treatise on Banking. 

VII. EXPERIENCB THB TeST OF TrUTH. 

From a Sermon preached at St. Margaret's Church, 
Lothbury, by the Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D. 

" • Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him,We have fonnd 
him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. And Nathanael said unto 
him. Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth P Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see.' — John i. 45, 46. 

" But now let us turn to the remaining topic presented by onr 
text — the treatment which a prejudiced man should receive finoirt 
a believer. It is very observable that Philip declined all contro* 
versy with Nathanael, though a fairer opening could hardly hate 
been offered. NathanaeFs question might almost be said to havtt 
challenged controversy, or, if not controversy, some measure of 
expostulation. But Philip attempted no correction of the mis* 
take into which Nathanael had fallen ; he imdertook no ailment 
to prove to him the unreasonableness of his question. Bus oidt 
anxiety was to bring Nathanael into personal communication with 
Jesus : this was the method which had succeeded with himself, 
and he felt as though it could not possibly fail with another. And 
there was great wisdom in this : for it does not often happen 
that men are convinced by an argument. There is something in the 
intellectual warfare, whatever the subject which comes under dis- 
cussion, which seems generally to strengthen the combatants in 
their respective opinions. It may, therefore, be better in man? 
cases, to try the 'Come and see' which Philip tried, and witli 
which he succeeded. I will not endeavour by abstract arguiQcnts 
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to convince Nathanael that * good' can * come out of Nazareth,' 
when I hate that eood to show him if he will only accompany 
me and look. If, tor eKample, I can persuade a man to reaa the 
Bible, it may be immeasurably better than if I draw him into 
debate on the evidences of the Bible. He says to me, *Can 
there any good tlung come out of Nazareth P This Bible of 
yours is confessedly the work of illiterate men : would you per- 
suade me that I may be instructed from its pages P' And such 
a question tem{)ts us to go straightway into controversy, to the 
varied and multiplied proofs of inspiration from the heaven above 
and from the earth beneath, from the past, the present, and the 
future. All crave to be urged — and occasions will arise in which 
it is indispensable to urge them; but, they are, perhaps, less 
numerous than those in which it were wiser to waive them, and 
bend all the effort to the persuading a man to ' come and see ' for 
himself. We like leaving the Bibb to defend its own character, 
and make good its own pretensions. We have every confidence 
in the self evidencing power of Scripture, in the power which 
there is in the contents of the Bible of acting as the credentials 
of the Bible. We have every faith in the fine saying, that there 
is no evidence of the truth of Christianity like that which a man 
knocks out for himself with the simple ai)paratus of a Bible and 
a conscience. The thorough suitableness of the gospel — its 
exact adaptation to our wants and our circumstances — in this 
lies a mighty argument tliat the gospel is from God. You admit 
the argument in regard to creation ; you admit that the precise 
adaptation of the world in which we dwell to the beings who 
inhabit it, is a vast proof that a supreme InteUigcnce prepared 
the dwelling-place for the creatures, and the creatures for the 
dweUing-place. You think that the existence of such a seiies of 
adjustments and contrivances seems to prove the one made on 
purpose for the other, and shows such evidence of design as 
should leave no doubt on the authorship of creation. Now we 
claim the very same admission in reference to redemption. If 
the exact adaptation of the world to our natural circumstances 
be received in evidence that God made the world, the just as 
exact adaptation of the ^spel to our spiritual circumstances 
should be received in evidence that Qoi planned the gospel. 
Ay, and as even a poor man, who has never been schooled in the 
lessons of natural theology, might feel the smile of a Deity in 
the sunshine which claddeued him, and hear the voice of a Deity 
in the melodies whicn soothed him, and trace the hand of a Deity 
in the supplies which sustained him, so might he convince him- 
self of the divinity of doctrines which dispersed all his anxieties, 
met all his wishes, and satisfied all his wants, though he never 
heard of the demonstrations of the schools, and was never 
trained to the defence of Christianity. And, therefore, ' Come 
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and flee' may be tlie best thing to saj to the modem Nathanad, 
who is inclined towards Deism ; towards the lejectioiiy that i% of 
the ScriDtnres as a revelation from God. We ask him to read 
the Bible ; for, unfair as it is, the Bible maj be rejected where 
it has never been read ; and many a sceptic^ and many a yomig 
man who thinks it shows independence ol mmd to boast his bS- 
delity, if he be only dose pressed, will be hardly aUe to tell yon 
what those things are which he affects to disbelieye. Iiet there 
be only an endeavour to by aside j[>rejndice, and to read Sci^ 
ture with the same candour as is given to an ordinary book, and 
we can almost dare to answer that men will rise from the perusal 
disposed to confess that it is indeed the Word of God ; at least 
we can believe, that if no effect were wrou^t throu^ VbS&^M 
method, ' Come and see,' neither would there have beea throng 
the more combative method, ' Come and debate.' " 



PART V. 



THE APPLICATIONS OP REASONING. 

Wb have now nearly completed our book. We have gone 
through the introduction to reasoning, the principles of 
reasoning, and the forms of reasoning. We have only 
to consider the applications of reasoning. Many of these 
applications you will have already noticed in the observa- 
tions and quotations I have brought before you. But as 
this matter is of great importance, we must consider it by 
itself. For the practical application of our reasonings is, 
after all, the great end of our acquiring a knowledge of the 
art of reasoning. 



SECTION I. 

THB APPLIOATION OF THE ABT OF BBA80NING TO THE 
OBDINABY AFFAIBS OF LIFE. 

In the appUcation of logic to the ordinary affidrs of life, 
we have &*st to discover general principles, and then to 
apply these general principles to particuW circumstances. 
In the affidrs of life you will have to rely mainly on your 
own judgment. And what are you reading logic for, but 
to enieible you to form sound opinions for yourself) The 
following are some of the points that will require your con- 
aideration. Do not, however, confine your attention to the 
few illustrations I may quote, but consider each topic as 
the representative of a class of questions and opinions on 
which, in the ordinary course of events, you may be called 
upon ta exercise your powers of reasoning. Take, for 
example, the subject of dressy and view it in all its rela« 
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tioiia— consider its attributes, parts, species, causeB, and 
effects— call to mind the examples, comparisons, proverbs, 
and laws or other written documents with which it may 
be coginected — and discuss the various opinions that may 
be entertained respecting it. 

This topic is one of frequent occurrence. With regard 
" to the statue about to be erected in the city to Sir Robert 
Peel, discussion took place as to the comparative merits of 
the Roman and the English dress. And whether the Euro- 
pean or the Oriental costume is the more suitable for ladies, 
is a question that now excites great interest throughout th« 
United States of America. So, under the head " The Logic 
of Food,'* you may consider the principle of the Temp^ 
ranee and Vegetarian Societies. And under " Logic to 
Children " you may class the various questions that have 
a reference to education. Endeavour so to discipline your 
mind as to be able readily to put together under one gene- 
ral head those topics and qu^tions that have a reference 
to the same class. You will then easily add ftt)m your 
own experience, observation, or reading, other illustrations 
as suitable as those now before you. 

1. The Logic of Dress : — 

" Tlie numerous advantages, with the importance resnltiiic 
from an elegant personal appearance, are too generally known and 
. appreciated throughout civilized Europe, to require much comment 
here. It is only to be lamented, that the enonnous charges usoaUy 
incident to a desirable apppearance, preclude many of limited in- 
comes from enjoying it, wmle it brings down distress upon othera. 
For I think it will almost invariably be found, that the first 
embarrassment young men — ^more especially our city youth with 
small salaries— brine upon themselves, is through endeavouring 
to support a fashionable exterior in the usually expensive method; 
hence iu time results inabihty to pay, with the certain after con- 
sequences of arrest, and, with sorrow I pen it, too frequentiy 
enture ruin."— .^ii^ Whole Art of Dress. 

The book from which I have taken the above extract 
has separate chapters upon coats, waistooatai, and panta- 
loons, stocks and neckcloths, shirts, pocket-handkerchiefei 
stockings, socks and gloves, hats and caps, boots and 
shoegf, and the adaptation of dress to tall and abort men, 



^ 
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knd to fidr and dark complexions. He shows that on all 
these points much logic may be expended both in regard 
to taste and economy. 



"TAm AND Dark Complexions. — The appearance of the 
coimtenaiice is very greatly subjected to be reheved or depressed 
by the influence of colours. To be aware immediately of this 
fact, you have only to perceive how wretched white neckcloths 
make some people appear ; those, for instance, of a sallow skin ; 
while, on the opposite, a black velvet or satin stock throws, by 
its comparative depth of hue, the former into shade. All this is 
either more or less regulated by other colours. On dark people 
a dark coat looks best; black for the neck most assuredly; then, 
as too much black woiild look gloomy, thej should be reheved by 
« white or buff waistcoat." — The Whole Art of Dreis. 

In Mr. Hairs " Book of the Feet," we have an example 
of the truths of science being applied to the promotion of 
personal comfort. The anatomy of the foot proves the 
injury of tight shoes : — 

'* ' There is nothing more beautiful than the structure of the 
human foot,' says Sir Charles Bell, * nor perhaps any demonstra* 
tion which would lead a well-educated person to desire to know 
more of anatomy than that of the foot. The foot has in its 
structure all the fine appliances you see in a building. In the 
first place, there is an arch in whatever way you regard the foot ; 
looking down upon it we perceive several bones coming round 
the astrolo^s, and forming an entire circle of surfaces in the 
contact. If we look at the profile of the foot, an arch is still 
manifest, of which the posterior part is formed by the heel, and 
the anterior by the ball of the gieat toe, and in the front we 
find in that direction a transverse arch: so that instead of 
standing, as might be imagined, on a solid bone, we stand upon 
an arch composed of a series of bones, which are united by the 
most curious provision for the elasticity of the foot ; hence, if we 
jnmp from a height directly upon the heel, a severe shock is felt ; 
not so if we alight upon the ball of the great toe, for there an 
elasticity is formed in the whole foot, and the weight of the body 
is thrown upon this arch, and the shock avoided. 

" Eop upwards of twenty years as a bootmaker, I have made 
the feet my study, and during that period many thousand pairs 
of feet have received my attention. 1 have observed with ramute 
care the east from the antique as well as * the modem instances,' 
and I am obhged to admit, that much of the pain I have wit- 
nessed, much of the distortion of the toes, theooms on the top 
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of the feet, the bunion on the side, the callosities beneath, and 
the growu^ in of the nails between, are attiibutable to the shoe- 
maker. The feet, with proper treatment, might be as &ee firom 
disease and pain as the hanas ; their stracture and adaptation to 
the wants and comfort of man, as we have seen, is most perfect." 
^HaWs Book of the Feet, 

2. The Logic of Marriage. To wed, or not to wed % that 
is the question : — 

''Man is airthenware, coarse, rude, rough, and ooseemly. 
Woman is porcelain, a crittur highly finished and delicate. Man 
was made for knockin' about, he is tough and strong; bat wo- 
man, to be taken care of and handled sently. What a sweet 
thuiff is innocence, Sam; how beautiful to contemplate^ how 
love^ to associate with ! As a philosopher, I admne purity in 
the abstract ; but, as a man and a Christian, I love it when pa^ 
sonified. Purity in a child, of such is heaven ; purity in wcnnaD, 
of such also is the reabns of bliss ; but purity in man — oh, Son^ 
I am most afeerd, sometimes, there ain t much of it any whoce 
now a days, I snore : but matrimony, Sam, is a state ordained bj 
(jod, not only to carry out his great purposes that is above our 
comprehension, but also for our happiness ; yes, it is a nateial 
state, and a considerable of a pleasant one too, when well consi* 
dered, and rij?htly entered upon. Don't put it off too long^ &uas 
don't wait tiU the heart ossifies." 

" Tes, my son, said he, get married, and many soon ; it 's tims 
you were a-thinkin' on it now in aimest. — ^Well, I feel nuMt 
plaguily skeered, minister, says I, to try, for if once yon get into 
the wrong box, and the door is locked on you, there is no escape 
as I see; and besides, women are so everlasMn' full of trida^ 
and so cunnin' in hiden 'em aforehand, that it 's no easv matter 
to tell wliether the bait has a hook in it or not ; and if jou go 
a-playin' round it, and a-nibblin' at it, why a sudden jerk given Dj 
a skuful hand may whip it into your gills afore you know where 
you be, and your flint is fixed as shure as there are snakes ia 
Varmny." 

"1 must go now; but I'll give you a word of advioe at 
partin', my dear boy. Don't marry too poor a ^all, for th^ aie 
apt to thmk there is no eend to their husband s puss ; nor too 
rich a gall, for they are apt to remind you of it onpleasant some- 
times ; nor too giddy a ^dl, for they neglect their families ; nor 
too demure a one, for they are most apt to give you the dod^ 
race off, and leave you; nor one of a oifferent sect, for it breeds 
discord ; nor a weak-minded one, for children take iJl l^eir talents 

from their mothers ; nor a Lord ! says I, minister, how yea 

skeer a body 1 Where onder the sun will you ^d a nimsiioh uk» 
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what you describe P There ain't aotilly no such crittnrs among 
vomen. — 1*11 tell you, my son, said he, for I'd like afore I die to 
see you well mated ; I would, indeed ! I'll tell you, tho* you 
talk to me sometimes as if I didn't know nothm' of women. 
You think nobody can't know 'em but them as romp all their 
days with them as you do : but them, let me tell you, know the 




9ure and certain guarantee for thai of the darter ^ — Sam Slick. 

8. The Logic of Age. Ought the husband to be older 
than the wife ? : — 

" We sav disproportion of age, for allowing their years to be 
eoual, as they usually are, the lady is virtually many years in 
advance. A woman, all the world over, is as okl at twenty as a 
man is at twenty-eight ; that is to say, she has as much world- 
knowledge, as much tact, as much finesse, as much judgment of 
diaracter, as much self-possession, as much— cunning we were 
going to sav, but that is rather a harsh term to apply to a lady. 

" Now tms disproportion of ages gives rise to many serious 
evils ; so many, that we hardly know which to begin with. The 
young women must despise or at least undervalue the ^oung men 
with whom they associate, as inferior to themselves m manner, 
tact, and conversational power. Hence they form a low opinion 
of men, as men, and are tempted to value them only for their 
external advantage, — ^personal beauty, skiU in dancmg — ^above 
all, wealth. Here is a fearful incentive to mercenary marriages. 
But we prefer to confine ourselves to its effects on married me. 
Tlie bride and bridegroom are the same age, say twenty-three or 
four, unless indeed sne happens to be a year older than he. Li 
a mere external and physical point of view the first conseauence 
is that she is an old woman while he is in the prime of life, for 
though both sexes among us are too apt to break themselves down, 
and grow old before their time, this premature decay is more 
general and more speedy with our females. The inconveniences, 
mistakes, mortifications, and jealousies that constantly arise from 
such discrepancy, are too evident to require more than being 
hinted at. !But this is nothing to the moral phase of the ques- 
tion,---the effect which a virtual disparity oi ages has haA in 
establishing a gynocracy. That a aynoeraey does exist, no one 
conversant with fashionable life wiU be haray enough to deny. 
In nine cases out of ten the lady roles the roast. That cardinal 
duty of a wife, respect for her husband, is utterly ignored by her. 
He is regarded as little more than an upper servant. Now the 
main cause of this is undoubtedly the original equality (which is 
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virtual disproportion) of ages. As the bride, we repeat it. is 
substantially ten years older in all worid-knowledge than the 
bridegroom, she soon gets the upper hand of him. If he is a man 
of some character, the fight may last two or three years ; occa- 
sionally he is driven by his domestic troubles into evil oourses, 
in which cases he usually goes to work with the national rapidrtr 
and earnestness, so as to Idll himself off in twelve months, ana 
leave his widow more triumphant than disconsolate." — New Tofk 
TAterary World. 

4. The Logic of Diet : — 

'* Tou hate cold mutton ! The more shame for you, Mr. Candle. 
I'm sure you've the stomach of a lord, you have. No, sir; I 
didn't choose to hash the mutton. It 's ve^ easy for you to say, 
hash it ; but / know what a joint loses in hashing : it 's a day's 
dinner the less if it 's a bit. Yes, I dare sav ; other people maf 
have puddings with cold mutton. No doubt of it; ana other 
people become bankrupts. But if ever you get into the Gazette^ 
it shan't be my fault. 

" Where do you think pudding 's to come from every day P You 
show a nice example to your children, you do ; complaining, and 
turning your nose up at a sweet piece of cold mutton, becuue 
there's no pudding ! You go a nice way to make 'em extrava- 
gant — ^teach 'em mce lessons to begin tne world with. Do yon 
know what puddings cost; or do you think they fly in at the 
window? 

"Apples arrCt so dear, arrCt they? I know what apples an^ 
Mr. Caudle, without your telling me. But I suppose you wank 
'something more than apples for dumplings? i suppose sugar 
costs something, doesn't it P And that 's how it is. ^Diat 's hov 
one expense brmgs on another, and that 's how people go to ruin.^ 
"^Mrs. Caudle^ s Curtain Lectures. 

" To be easy all nisht. 
Let your supper be light ; 
Or else you '11 complam 
Of a stomach in pam." 

5. Logic to Children : — 

" When the parent is sufficiently enlightened to rear his child 
himself, instead of plying him with rudimental books, dictionaries, 
and restraint, let mm unpart the first instructions by familiar 
conversation. Ideas advanced in this way are accommodated to 
the comprehension of the pupil, by mutual good feeling rendered 
attractive, and brought directly within the embrace of his mind. 
This instruction leaas him to observe, and accustoms him to com- 
pare, reflect, and discriminate, offers the sciences under interest- 
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isff associations, aad inspires a natural thirst for instruction. Of 
all results which education can produce, this is the most useful. 
A jouth of fifteen trained in this way, will come into possession 
of more truths, mixed with fewer errors, than much older per- 
sons reared in the common way. He will be distinguished by the 
early maturity of his reason, and by his eagerness to cultivate the 
sciences, which, instead of producing fatigue or disgust, will every 
day give birth to new ideas and new pleasures. I am neverthe- 
less uttle surprised, that the scrupulous advocates of the existing 
routine should insist that such a method tends to form superficial 
thinkers. I can only saj to these profound panegyrists of the 
present order of instruction, that. the method which I recommend 
was that of the Greeks. Their philosophers taught while walking 
in the shade of the portico, or of trees, and were ignorant of the 
art of rendering stuay tiresome, and not disposed to throw over it 
the benefits of constraint. Modem instructors ought, therefore, 
to find that they were shallow reasoners, and that their poets and 
artists could have produced only crude and unfinished efforts.*' — 
Art of Being Happy. 

** It is of ffreat importance that you know what vou cannot do, 
as well as wnat you can do. For this reason, witn sill the temp- 
tations and dangers attending a public education, I am satisfied 
it is much to be preferred to a pnvate one. The wisest period in 
the whole of a man's existence, is when he has just entered col- 
lege. And why P Simply because the youth has not yet had the 
opportunity of measuring his attainments and capacity with that 
of his fellows. It is not merely that you sharpen the intellect, 
and add a keenness to the mincC by contact with other minds, but 
you strengthen it by the contact, and you learn to be modest in 
regard to your own powers. You will see many with intellects 
of a high order, and with attainments far beyond anything which 
you have dared call your own. There must be some radical de- 
fect in that man's nature, who can be associated in study, for 
years, with those who are severe students, and at the end of the 
period feel that he is a very wise or a very great man." — Todd's 
Studenfs Manual, 

' 6, Logic to Servants : — 

" I feel almost ashamed to urge upon the master and mistress 
the propi-iety of using kind language to their domestics, so much 
a matter of course it ought to oe that in addressing those who 
i|ie rendering a service to us, we should be kind. Xtt to scold 
atonrants is tne usual process hj which an attempt is made to 
make them better. Nay, sometimes although the servant is not 
to blame for the mistake which excites the master's displeasure, 
lie is nevertheless scolded, and is made the object upon whom the 
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ffl-temper of the master vents itself, as if to bear that were poii 
of the consideration for which he reeeires wagfs. The effiset is, 
to wound nnnecessarilj the feelings of a sensitiTe man, and to 
still farther brutalize one who is iimifferent." 

** It is so easy to add ' if you please ' to a request ; to speak 
in a eentle tone of voice ; to be thankfol whai what yon nave 
asked for has been done : moreover, the service is then peifonDed 
with so much alacrity and cheerfulness. Unkind langoage ex- 
pressed in a harsh voice is listened to certainlv, and obeyed; hot 
it is obeyed through fear, or some other equally low motive^ and 
if a stronger motive comes there will be no obedience. A twrai 
alio mighi generally aeeompMqf ike request. When it datA, the 
necessity for its penormance is more strongly impressed npon the 
servant ; his employment is no longer so purely mechanical, and 
he increases therefore in intelligence/' — 0» the RetpoMsidtUtiet tf 
Employers. 

"The female servants of the middle and upper classes of 
society are generally daughters of working men. Many of the 
faults which we so often hear their superiors complain of may be 
traced to the deficiencies of their early education. The utter 
neglect in which their childhood is passed, and their consequent 
ignorance, unfit them for understanding very clearly the natme 
of moral obligation, or for appreciating me importance of rdi^iVB 
duties, while the habits to which they are accustomed in ddld- 
hood are seldom of a kind to render them active in the discharge 
of their daily labour. Much of that dishonest gmdging ana 
awkward penormance of duty, those rude manners and slovenly 
habits which frequently occasion so much annoyance in respeotabie 
families, spring altogether from i^orance. Self-interest, even 
where they are not influenced by higher motives, ou^t to induce 
the upper classes of society to devise means for secnring a more 
liberal education for the daughters of the poor. The more so 
when it is considered that they frequently entrust their own Httle 
ones to the care of domestics. A very little attention to the 
situation and duties of female servants must convince every one 
capable of reflection that moral principle and intellectual cmtifa- 
tion of a very high order must oe necessary to their usefiilness» 
respectability, ana happiness." — Female Education^ by a Labourei^t 
Daughter, 

7. The Logic of Domestic Consultation : — 

"But all I want to ask you is this : do you intend to go to 
the sea-side this summer P Yes? yoi^llgo to Gravesendl Then 
you'll go alone, that's all I know. Gravesend ! You might as 
well empty a salt-cellar in the New Biver, and call that the sea* 
side. What? Ifs handy for business ? There you are again 1 
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1 can never speak of taking a little enjoyment, but you flin^r 
business in my teeth. I'm sure you never let business stand in 
the way of your own pleasure, Mr. Caudle — ^not you. It would 
be all tne better for your family if vou did." 

"What do you say P How much, anil it cost ? There you are, 
Mr. Caudle, with your meamiess a^in. When you want to go 
yourself to Blackwall or to Greenwich, you never ask, How much 
will it cost? What? You never go to Btachvoall? Ha! I don't 
know that ; and if you don't, that's nothing at all to do with it. 
Yes, you can give a guinea a plate for whitebait for yourself. 
No, sir ; I'm not a foolish woman ; and I know very weU what 
I'm talking about — ^nobody better. A guinea for wnitebait for 
^uiself, when you grudge a pint of shrimps for your poor family. 
EhP Tou doKt grudge 'em anything/* Yes, it's very well for 
you to lie there and say so. What unll it cost? It's no matter 
what it will cost, for we won't go at all now. No ; we '11 stay 
at home. We shall all be ill in the winter— every one of us, aft 
but you ; and nothing ever makes you ill. I've no doubt we shall 
all be laid up, and there'll be a doctor's bill as long as a railroad ; 
but never mmd that. It's better — ^much better — ^to pay for nasty 
physio than for fresh air and wholesome salt water.' 

** JFhat mil I do at Margate ? Why, isn't there bathing, and 
picking up shells ; and am't there the packets, with the donkeys ; 
and the last new novel — whatever it is, to read — for the only 
place where I really relish a book, is at the sea-side. No, it isn't 
that I like salt with my reading, Mr. Caudle ! I suppose you 
oaU that a joke P Yon might keep your jokes for the day-time, I 
think> But as I was saying-only you always will interrupt mc 
— the ocean always seems to me to open the mind. I see nothing 
to laugh at ; but you always laugh when I say anything. Some- 
times at the sea-side — especially when the tide's down— I feel so 
happy; quite as if I could cry. 

" wTien shall I get the things ready? For next Sunday? 
What mil it cost ? Oh, there — (fon't talk of it. No : we won't 
go. I shall send for the painters to-morrow. What ? / can go 
and take the children, andymCll stay? No, sir; you go with me, 
or I don't stir. I'm not going to be turned loose like a hen 
with her chickens, and nobody to protect me. So we 'U go on 
Monday? EhP" — Mrs. Caudle* s Curtain Lectures, 

8. The Logic of Social Intercourse : — 

" What is it, then, that constitutes a gentleman in your mind P 
Not his station — for he may disgrace it. Not his. power — ^for he 
may misuse it. Not his graces and endowments, — for you may 
despise them. It is, in the nakedness of truth, because he pos- 
(lessea qualities which ennoble him, and shed a lustre over his 
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actions, in their utter separation from those of the common herd 
br whom he is surrounded. Because jou see in that man a depth 
01 feeling and right principle, which you look in vain for in the 
ordinary run of the men you meet. 

" When, then, you hear any one giving himself airs, and despis- 
ing his part in the world, you will say mmiediately, that he can- 
not have the true feeling of a gentleman; because, instead of 
looking into his own mind as the seat and source of honour, he 
descends to the external trappings and decorations of his office ; 
and only regards himself with complacency, as he glitters in the 
eyes of others." 

" Again, should you unfortunately find yourself embroiled in 
any dispute or quarrel — ^which may occur to the most peaceaUe 
— and perceive, on reflection, that you have been betrayed by the 
heat 01 the moment into any intemperance, or that there is any 
one point in which you are not completely satisfied with yourselt 
— do not fancy it derogatory to your manhood to acknowledge 
your error, and to make a just reparation. You may, at fin^ 
nave an idea, that it is inconsistent with true courage to make 
this concession, and that you should bear the brunt oi the ofEenoe 
with a total disregard of personal consequences. But as you mix 
more with the world, you will find, that in very many cases a 
much higher degree of courage is necessary to the avowal df • 

fault, than to sustaining it We shoula wish you to be firm 

as a rock in repelling an aggression or an insult ; — but still we 
would strongly impress upon you, that it is, in every case, fitf 
more consistent with hi^h courage and gentlemanly feelings to 
own a wrong than to de^nd it ; and to aSay, than to oonfijrm as 
mjury. 

" When therefore you enter into society, whatever may be the 
state of your mind, put such a restraint on the expression of it» 
that you shall appear pleased and cheerful. Consider, that peo^e 
meet together for instruction and enjoyment, and to rub out the 
cares and cobwebs of the day. You wish to join them to promote 
these good objects ; and if you are so dispirited and careworn, 
that you cannot promote them, a just and correct tone of feeling 
would induce you to remain at home." 

"There are two or three minor subjects that occur to me^ 
which may be dismissed at once in a few words. On no acconni 
swear, or use cant terms. Never be inquisitive. Never interrupt 
a speaker. Always take off your hat to a woman. Scrupidoosly 
acknowledge the salute of a poor man. Eat slowly and quietly, 
and without any show of eagerness. This last is a serious sole- 
cism in good-breeding. Ind^, it is impossible for you to be too 
careful in your ovm person of the niceties of the table, and too 
vigilant of offending against its recognised proprieties. I will not 
attempt to give any description of them; as it would lead me 
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into a long detail of thing8 which might seem trifline, and occa- 
sionallj, perhaps, ridiculous ; but you may receive ii as an un- 
donbteii truth, that they bear great weight with them in the 
worid ; and that a dbgust against a man is seldom more readily 
taken, than in a dereliction of these little points, either through 
ignorance or wilful rudeness." — The 'English Gentleman. 

There are many other topics on which you will have to 
exercise your reasoning powers. Among others^ let me 
request you not to forget to inquire into the reasons for 
insuring one's life, and the reasons for making a will. You 
should also exercise your reasoning powers in the choice of 
your amusements. As, however, on this subject you will 
also consult your inclination, I will conclude with merely a 
quotation in favour of the game of chess : — 

''There are two important lessons to be learned at chess. 

'* The first is the value of acquired knowledge. A person who 
has studied the game of chess and knows it, will beat with ease 
and certainty one of much more talent for the game, who under- 
stands its general principles only. 

" The second is, encouragement never to give up a losing game, 
but still to struggle on for success, playing only with increased 
caution and thought, as the difficulties muster around you. In 
hfe, as at chess, no one can anticipate the remote consequences 
of every position, and the skilful management of disastrous cir- 
oumstances may be the road to prosperity." — Mayds Philosophy 
of Living. 



SECTION 11. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE ART OF REASONING TO HISTORY. 

Some years ago I commenced a work on the Philosophy 
of History. It was proposed to be written in the form of 
Lectures. After writing three Lectures, I was compelled, 
from want of leisure, to lay the subject aside, and it will 
probably never be resumed. The commencement of the 
work may now for the first time be useful by standing at 
the head of this Section : — 

''Philosophy has been defined, 'the knowledge of the reasons 
of things ;' m opposition to History, which is the bare knowledge 

P 
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of facts ; or to Mathematics, which is the knowledge of the qnanh 
tity of things, or their measures. It is the province of philosophjf 
to collect together those facts which have occurred ; to investi- 
gate their causes and operations ; and to classify them according 
to tlie principles they may have developed. It is thus that the 
chemist takes evcrv object in nature, examines its constituent 
principles, notices their operation when brought into combination 
with other bodies, and from the effects he observes he forms 
those general rules, which are universally true, and which, when 
arrnngi'd and demonstrated, form what may be called the Philo- 
sopliy of the Science. 

" Thus it is in every branch of experimental philosophy. At 
first the substances of water or air, or other natural objects, are 
merely observed. By and by a few experiments are made upon 
them. Other experiments follow, and either correct or connim 
those which preceded. Experiments are multiplied, until it is 
found at last that in a variety of instances the same experiments 
are uniformly followed by the same results. These are then cqd- 
sidered as established truths ; the knowledge thus acquired is 
acted upon in the investigation of other bodies ; fresh truths are 
elicited ; and the whole body of truths or general principles thus 
p^tablislied by repeated experiments, constitute what is termed 
Natural and Experimental rhilosophy. 

'* Hut this course of procedure is not confined to material sub- 
stances. The moralist observes minutely what actions conduce 
to happiness and what lead to misery. Those actions which lead 
to happiness, he calls good or virtuous ; those actions which lead 
To misery, he calls bad or vicious. He examines the causes » 
motives from whence those actions proceed, and he considers the 
motives to be good or evil according to the good or bad actions 
they produce. Hence he forms general rules by wliich lie declares 
that certain classes of actions or motives are good, and ought to 
be inculcated, while other classes of actions or motives are evil, 
and ought to be condemned. He compares these rules with the 
relations which man sustains in reference to other beings in the 
universe. Hence, to examine the reasonableness and propriety 
of moral conduct, and to investigate and lay down rules for 
moral action, constitute what is termed the Science of Motal 
Philosophy. 

" Thus, too, the political economist views the increase and the 
diminution of those products which constitute national wealth. 
He traces the various circumstances by wliich either the one or 
the other may be promoted ; and from the observation of indi- 
vidual examples and instances, he lays down general principles 
for the regulation of future conduct in affairs of state economy. 
This constitutes the philosophy of the science. 

" Political economy bears the same relation to history as morals 
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do to bioffraphy. History records those facts which have oc- 
curred in tne affairs of nations. From these facts political eco- 
nomy derives her principles. She arranges these facts, not 
according to their chronological order, bnt accordingly as they 
concutred in exhibiting the good or evil of any line of political 
conduct. So biography records those events that have occurred 
in the lives of individuals ; and the moralist hence derives prin- 
ciples for the regulation of individual conduct. 

" AU philosomiy, whether it refer to material or immaterial sub- 
jects, is founded on fact. It is not philosophy to build castles in 
the air ; to fancy theories, and then maintam them in defiance of 
evidence. If we wish to lay any claim to the character of philo- 
sophers; we must not first assume principles, and then hunt for 
fects in order to establish them; out our principles must be 
deductions from the facts with which we were previously ac- 
quainted. 

"When, however, the facts by which our principles are sup- 
ported are so numerous or so decisive, that few persons are 
disposed to dispute the conclusion to which thev lead, it is not 
always necessary, in teaching our general principles, to detail all 
the mdividual facts upon which they may be founded. A few 
pertinent examples are sufficient for the purpose. 

" From what I have said, none of my aumtors will be at a loss 
to conjecture what ideas I attach to tne Philosophy of History. 
The Philosophy of History means those general principles which 
the facts of history clearly establish, fi is not, therefore, my 
intention to detail all the events which are recorded in the page 
of history. I shall attempt to exhibit those principles which are 
deduced from those events, and shall consider those events them- 
selves, not in their chronological order, but as they tend to esta- 
blish the principles I had previously advanced. 

**The philosophy of history takes a much wider range than 
political economy. The economist views only those facts which 
nave an influence on the accumulation of national wealth. The 
philosopher views also those facts which have a reference to the 
character of man ; to the development of his physical powers ; 
the exercise of his intellectual faculties : his ][)rogress in scientific 
inquiry; the formation of domestic and civil society; and his 
performance of moral and religious duties. 
. " In pursuing these inquiries, I propose to deliver five lectures. 
The first will be on the Philosophy of Geographical History ; the 
second, the Philosophy of Domestic History; the third, the 
Philosophy of Intellectual History ; the fourth, the Philosophy 
of PohticiEd History; fifthly, the Philosophy of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

"In the first lecture, upon the Philosophy of Geoffraphical 
History, I propose to inquire what are the effects which history- 
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records to have been pTY>duced upon man and upon hTiaun » 
^^7 ge»:'ffraphical circumstances— by the varieaes of climate; Vf 
the mouLt&iiLou5 character of countries : hr tkc fertiliiT or bar- 
renness cf the soil ; or by the inierventian erf riTers or arms u 
l:.e sea. 

" In the second lecture, I shall inquire what is the lanenagf 
f : history as lo the relation of husband and wife ; the instiia- 
I !■■ r.5 of f-ilyipc-.y aL.i dLv^rce : the relation between parents aad 
riiilirer- n.isters and servanis; ana the rise and proeres of 
i:::..rt::e slarerv. TlLs lecrjre wi^ be on the Philosophy of 
l>-:..cs::?IIir.:rr. 

"In the thirJ !ect':re, on the PhUo^phy of InteQecnal or 
??c:enti£c History. I sh^ll inquire iiito the circcmstaiiGCs iriiidi 
i.iTe devclcred tie iiitelitctual faculties; the rise and progieas 
'f the arts: the circiniitanc** by which they are pnymotcd or 
iietAried: the adrantiire* which' the moaenis have orer the 
a:.v?ic:.t5 ; and the benei'^ to be expected fzooL nnxTeml 
c.:.;ca:;n. 

"In the f.nr.h lecture, upon the Philosophy of Political ffif- 
trry. I shill in^jnire whi; is the evidence of history as to the 
• ::r!n if £r:Temn-.ent ; the adr&ntaces azad disadrantakces of par- 
tio-lir frmi* >:: eizvemmen: : and ibe usiui of the simple fans 
i- the B.-ltlfh Consrltuurn. 

;• In the nith lecture, uron the I^iloMfihT of FjccWia^tirri 
H:*t::y. I zr:i*:*e :■: eiaai'lne wheiher r: is ciiions from hisuxt 
:':jt n.*n i* endiTed ^th a moral seiise ; to 2::qui:ie what are the 
.•.:fe:>ent ::—-^ :t Trly^heisaL: anii h:w far it is necessazr thst 
•he chirch *h:.;Ii re estahl-shcd ty the ctu power; asd totnee 
t:.r Innnence :: reliirl^n ui>lsl th<e lolnical inieLecTnaL aod socnl 



_ ■ f 



'^'e shall ::ow p:ir.r out st^nie of the diffet>ent vays in 

wh::h l.cic is a: tlied to historv. 

1. Lccic is ar-piiei t.3 Lisioiy is ^^^atr -'rtirtg tb^ ^ 
cizZiiT fvT or ajTiir.g tie zruzik -if diluted tsycts : — 



"•WiThrut this eserc^ise c*f lie reasccinr facBjiaes, books viH 
as ofiea rrlslead as in<tr::ot ns. Iz. -fcx--^ j-i eaiinsate of the 
ant*entx*::y cf hist^rloal rtlasicia. ih^e* zzizaii^ TOjt& are to be 
c<*«Ted.— tie rfviaiiliiy cr iEij«i*i,izfr cf ibe facts recorded, 
tae casue o? ihe evideiice a5;«sfi;ff Vanr., aaid ia vhal doife 
they are conrbonied or ciL-C;S2»d3c:<)i br li,*. ccseaal ciitii*- 
slaM«» «rfr tW wY!rid IB the ;<ncd of tise" alhi^ ici. OntheM 
rnMpks the reader nzasi exereise a diMT^Scmarr power of 
gritep or apfcaiqi y h» Ofctirff : but ht c ivcti carefiulr to mi 
mm twi cstaHtt 01 seeicaasB azid cxvoq^t. viddi aire eqoal^ 
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inimical to the improvement of the human mind." — Bigland^t 
Letters on History. 

** There is a minuteness in the details of the Mosaic writings, 
which argues their truth ; for it often argues the eye-witness, as 
in the adventures of the wilderness ; and often seems intended 
to supply directions to the artificer, as in the construction of the 
tabernacle. 

" There are touches of nature in the narrative, which argue its 
truth ; for it is not easy to regard them otherwise than as strokes 
from the life — as where the ' mixed multitude,' whether half-casts 
or Egyptians, are the first to sigh for the cucumbers and melons 
of ^^pt, and to spread discontent through the camp ; as, the 
miserable exculpation of himself, which Aaron attempts, with all 
the cowardice of conscious guilt-—* I cast into the fire, and there 
came out this calf : ' the fire, to be sure, bein^ in the fault." 

"There is a candour in the treatment of his subject by* Moses, 
which argues his truth ; as when he tells of his own want of 
eloc[uence, which unfitted him for a leader — his own want of faith, 
which prevented him from entering the promised land — ^the idola- 
try of Aaron his brother — ^the profaneness of Nadab and Abihu, 
ms nephews — the disaffection and punishment of Miriam, his 
sister — ^the relationship which Amram his father bore to Jochebed 
his mother, which became afterwards one of the prohibited 
degrees in the marriage tables of the Levitical law. — BlunCs 
Scriptural Coincidences, 

2. Logic is applied to history in discussing the charac- 
ters of distinguished men : — 

"If Alexander had not been at the head of such an army, and 
assisted by the counsels and exertions of such commanders as 
Parmenio, Lysimachus, Antigonus, Perdiccas, Craterus, Ptolemy, 
and others ; or if he had turned his arms westward against the 
warlike Eomans, instead of the effeminate Persians, nis affairs 
would, in all probability, have assumed a very different aspect, 
and he would scarcely have shone in the page of history as the 
invincible conqueror. But every observing and intelligent reader 
of historv cannot but see, that in this war the circumstances of 
the two belligerent nations, and the state of their armies, were 
such that a general of ordinary abilities in Alexander's place 
could hardly have failed of success. Possessing all the aavan- 
tages of an excellent Hterary and military education, and endowed 
by nature with courage, magnanimity, and genius, Alexander 
appears to have been capable of the greatest things ; but we can 
only estimate his political and military character by what he 
actually performed; and in this estimation we must allow that. 
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every ciroomstanoe duly considered, Alexander's achierementi 
were a much less arduous task than those of many other warriois, 
whose successes have been far less brilliant, and whose names 
shine with a much less dazzling lustre. 

''It must, however, be comessed, that some of Alexander's 
projects are characteristio of a political and commercial, as wc^ 
as a warlike genius, and redound more to his honour than his 
mad career of conquest. His foundation of ike city of AlexanMa 
in a situation so extremely favourable to commerce, seems to in- 
dicate an extensive view of the advantages accroing from trade; 
and the flourishing state of that dity, both while it continued the 
capital of an independent kingdom, and afterwards nnder the 
Eloman and Byzantine empires, displays the justness of his under* 
standing in the choice of so excellent a situation for a great mer- 
cantile city. His sending out his admiral Nearchus, to explore 
the coasts of Persia ana India, also shows that he was actuated 
by a spirit of discovery, as well as an avidity of conouest ; and 
if he had attained to an advanced {^, it is not possible to oom- 
ceive what he might have performec^ when, the best parts of the 
world being subdued, conquest could no longer have presented to 
him the same allurements. ' — Biglan^s Letters on History, 

3. Logic is applied to history in drawing parallels or 
contrasts between persons or epochs or events :-— 

"England under Cromwell was in a high state of general pro- 
sperity. Its domestic commerce prospered. Cromwell was the 
chief founder of our maritime greatness. The seas were swept 
of all obstruction, to an unprecedented freedom of trade. The 
merchants who had ordered the most costly goods from abroad, 
could rest in ouiet and contentment until the appointed time for 
their expectea arrival; or, having shipped some of their most 
costly produce for distant lands, they could indulge in a well- 
grounded confidence that, at the appointed time, the needful 
equivalent would arrive. This wonderful confidence derived its 
chief strength from the fact, that the great name of Cromw^ 
was a mighty safeguard to property both at home and abroad ; a 
very terror to all evil-doers as well on sea as on the land. Leun* 
ing prospered. In illustration of this it will be enonch to con- 
template the state of Oxford under the vioe-chan^loiship of 
Dr. Owen. There was liberty at home and abroad. Of Jhe prin- 
ciples of equity and toleration which the Protector had esta- 
blished in England, he became the great champion and defender 
m foreign lands. 

" I certainly could not divine what Oliver Cromwell would do, 
^ere he now at the head of the Government of these kingdoms; 
but it were easy to know what he would net do. He wouW not 
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have submitted your institutions to Home, for the consideration, 
revision, and approval of an Italian priest. He would not compel 
the people of Great Britain, out o( their hard earnings, to pay 
thirty thousand pounds a-year for the support of Maynooth. He 
would not have meddled with the foundation of those new em- 
pires now rising up in our colonial dominions, by supporting, at 
the cost of England, Romish priests and bishops, ana by erect- 
ing from the same source Popish chapels and scnools. He would 
not have allowed of any unconstitutional Papal aggression. He 
would not allow British subjects to suffer persecution, or lie 
uubeMended in remote Inquisitions on account of their religion. 
*He would not be at a loss to know was the Papal system a reli- 

g'ous system or a secular system, half religion^ or half secular. 
e would not have been at a loss to know how to deal with 
Cardinal Wiseman. Such is what Oliver Cromwell would not 
have done in England of the seventeenth century ; and such, in 
some respects, is what he would have done. Say, do we or do we 
not want a man of similar policy, and of a kindred fortitude for 
England of the nineteenth century P Do we, or do we not P is 
the question. Let the remarkable times, now passing over us, 
declare." — Rev. Joseph Denham SmiWs Lecture on Oliver Cromwell; 
or England in the pasty viewed in relation to England in the 
Present. 

4. Logic is applied to history in considering the wisdom 
or justice of individual acts : — 

**Althouffh historians may conjecture that the removal of 
.the imperial residence contriouted to hasten the downfal of the 
empire, it is a certain fact, that the fixing of it at Constantinople 
put A final period to the passage of the barbarians through the Bos- 
phorusj who could never after force that insurmountable barrier ; 
and Greece, as well as Asia Minor, was secure from their ravages, 
until Valens unadvisedly suffered the Goths to pass the Danube, 
'and received their armed bands into the heart oi the empire. In 
after ages Constantinople presented an insurmountable obstacle to 
iie progress of the Persians under Chosroes, and resisted all the 
attacks of the Avans, the Goths, and other northern enemies. 
During the existence of the CaliphatCf that city was the bulwark of 
Europe against the Saracens ; and fell a prey to the Turks so late 
as A.D. 1453, one thousand and forty-three years after Rome was 
taken and plundered by Alaric, and nine hundred and seventy- 
seven years after the entire subversion of the western empire. 
Indeed, no good reason can be given why the empire might not 
have been as well defended^ when Constantmople was the capital, 
as if Bome had always retained that prerogative ; and it is no 
improbable conjecture, that if the imperial residence had not 
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been removed to Cofuianiinople, all the easferm parts of the empire 
would have fallen a prey to the FersiaMs, on the one hand, and to 
the Goths on the other, without prolonging for any considerable 
time the existence of the western empire. -^^i^/!flr«r* Letters on 
History, 

5, Logic is applied to histoiy in tracing the adaptation 
or effects of particular laws or institutions : — 

"The Hebrew laws concerning debt were remarkably different, 
in many respects, from those which prevail in European countries. 
This difference probably arose in a great de^ee firom the peculia- 
rities in the condition of the people ; but^ however this be, their 
singularity, their high antiquity, and the sanction under which 
they come to us, recommend them to greater attention than thej 
seem generally to have received. It will be recollected, that it 
was provided that, as soon as Palestine was conquered, there 
should not be one individual without property. Everv one had 
his hereditary land, which he might alienate nntU the fiftieth 
year, but not for ever. Poverty, therefore, eould rarely prevent 
the ultimate safety of what was advanced in loan: ana of an 
insolvent debtor, destitute of property on which execution could 
be made, the Hebrew could scarcely have an idea. The foUowii^ 
useful summary of these laws is from T. H. Home, who seems to 
have condensed it from Michaelis. It will serve as an index to 
the various details which we shall consider separately, as thev 
hereafter come under our notice. ' The debt which remained nnpaid 
until the seventh or sabbatic year (during which the soil remamed 
without cultivation, and, consequently, a person was supposed not 
to be in a condition to make payments) could not be exacted 
during that period (Deut. xv. 1 — 11). But, at other times, in 
case the debt was not paid, the creditor might seize, first, the 
hereditary land of the debtor, and enjoy its produce till the debt 
was paid, or at least until the year of jubilee ; or, secondly, his 
houses. These might be sold in perpetuity, except Uiose beloi^- 
ing to the Levites (Lev. xxv. 14 — 32). ThircQy, in case the 
house or land was not sufficient to cancel the debt, or if it ao 
happened that the debtor had none, the person of the debtor 
might be sold, together with his wife and children, if he had any. 
This is implied in Lev. xxv. 39 ; and this custom is alluded to in 
Job xxiv. 9. It existed in the time of Elisha (2 Kings iv. 1); 
and on the return of the Jews from their Babylonish captivity, 
some rich persons exercised this right over their poor debtors 
(Nehem. y. 1 — 13). Our Lord alludes to the same custom in 
Matt, xviii. 25. As the person of the debtor might thus be 
seized and sold, his cattle and furniture might consequently be 
liable for his debts. This is alluded to by Solomon, in Prov. xxiL 
27. It does not appear that imprisonment for debt existed in the 
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age of Moses, but it seems to have prevailed in the time of Jesus 
Christ.' "—Pictorial Bible. Note on Deut. xv. 2, 

6. Logio is applied to history in observing the rise and 
progress of arts and sciences : — 

'* At the close of the fifteenth century, an extraordinary activity 
was reigning in Europe. Bold investigations were remarkable 
everywhere. A general yearning for truer, more real science, 
was manifest. This movement continued during the greater part 
of the sixteenth century without results, owing to the absence of 
unity and method; a confusion also ensued, arising from the 
revival of the systems of antiquity, and the mystical philosophy 
80 pre^ant with fruitless efforts. In the meantime, however, 
new discoveries gave a fresh impulse to the human mind. 
Copernicus described the true system of the world. Kepler some- 
what foreshadowed the discoveries of Newton. Tvcho iBrahe was 
collecting the most invaluable observations. Tlien came Lord 
Bacon, whose great genius dissipated the mists of error, and 
broke down the obstacles which iii\peded advancement in useful 
science. His works present an estimate on the actual attain- 
ments in all the sciences, a catalogue of the desiderata in each 
department, and the detail of the methods best suited to pro- 
secute improvements and new discoveries. The world owes to 
Bacon the sure method of advancing in knowledge by experiment 
and the observation of nature, instead of system and conjecture. 

" Bacon, said Horace Walpole, has been the prophet of truths 
that Newton came to reveal to mankind. True; but between 
Bacon and Newton, a man arose who followed the track of 
Bacon, and inflicted a mortal blow on all systems—who created 
a new method and a general theory of tiie world : we allude to 
Descartes, who was the first to lay down the laws of motion, 
especially that all bodies persist in their present state of rest or 
imiform rectilineal motion, till affected by some force." 

" Galileo, in 1609, constructed telescopes, and discovered the 
satellites of the larger planets. Kepler investigated the laws 
which regulate the 'motions of the planets, and the analogy 
between tneir distances from the sun, and periodical revolutions. 
The discoveries in astronomy led to improvements in navigation, 
and a great advancement of geometrv in all its branches. Napier, 
in 1614, abridged calculation by tne invention of logaritnms. 
The Torricellian experiments determined the weight of tue atmo- 
sphere. In 1616, Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 
The Roval Society was incorporated in 1662. The Royal Aca- 
demy 01 Sciences was instituted by Louis XIY. in 1666 ; and 
similar institutions were founded in most of the countries of 
Europe. In the end of the seventeenth century arose the 
immortal Newton, and Leibnitz, the universal genius. Newtou 
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had discovered, before the a^e of twenty-four, the thecnj of 
universal gravitation, a principle which solves the diief jJieno- 
mena of nature, and connects and regulates the whole machine 
of the universe. His theory of light and colours is the founda- 
tion of the science of optics, and his Prineipia the basis and 
elements of all plulosophy. Locke, his oontemporarj, iuTesti- 
gated the operations oi tne human mind, examined the aool 1^ 
attending to its operations, and has been d priori the founder 
of the sensualist school of intellectual philosophy." — Hiiioriefl 
Analysis of Christian Civilization; ^Pbofessoa Db YsKioorB* 
Queen's College, Cork, 

7. Logic is applied to histoiy in observing the remark- 
able occurrences with regard to individoals or nations :^- 

'' It is, however, a remarkable fact, that some of the greatest 
men, both in ancient and modem tunes, have been extremely 
unhappy in their domestic concerns. The rebellion of Absaknn 
against his father David, and its tragical issue ; the murder of 
Sennacherib, in the temple of the god Nisroch, by the hands of 
his own oons, Adrammeiech and Sharezar ; the severities whidi 
Augustus Csesar was obliged to use against his only child, hn 
daughter Julia, on account of her scandalous life ; and the 
havoc which Herod the Great made in his own family, by the 
execution of his beautiful and beloved wife Mariamne, his two 
most promising sons, and others of his near relatives, may he 
adduced as instances, among a great number of others whidi 
occur in ancient history, that the highest degrees of human 
power, exaltation, and splendour, do not always exempt their 
possessors from domestic infelicity, no more than from personal 
misfortunes and the ordinary sufferings of mortality. To these 
instances, and many others in ancient history, may be added a 
number of a similar nature, in more modem times ; among which 
the tragical catastrophe of Don Carlos, son of Philip the Seoond 
of Spain ; and that of the Czarowitz, son of the immortal Peter the 
Great, of Russia, stands as conspicuous and distinguished proo& 
of the uncertain and fluctuating nature of all human fdicity."— 
Biffland^s Letters on History, 

8. Logic is applied to history in deducing general prin- 
ciples in the science of politics : — 

" Much has been said by many writers against the pemicioos 
effects of extensive empire, but many arguments may also be 
adduced in its favour. The union of a numerous mass' of people 
in one political system is one of the surest preventives of war, as 
the division of countries into a greater number of inoependent 
states is a never-failing source of predatory hostilities, of blood- 
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shed, rapine, and anarchy. Wherever a country is thus divided, 
such a multiplicity of jarring interests arise, and so many objects 
of ambition present tnemselves, as cannot fail of producing con- 
tinual scenes of contention, originating in the ambition, the 
avarice, and the, jarring interests of the rulers or the subjects, 
which involve the people in all sorts of calamities. Instances 
without number might be adduced, but a dance at the state of 
England during the time of the Heptarchy w3l suffice to exemplify 
the propriety of this observation. In an extensive monarchy tnere 
is only one great political interest, and the objects of ambition, 
however splendid and attractive, are fewer, and consequently 
within the reach of a smaller number of persons ; in such a state 
aU tends to one central point, instead of deviating to different 
centres. The vast collective mass of the people is united in one 
political system, and in one general interest, and the different 
provinces which compose the empire enjoy the advanta^s of a 
free and uninterrupted commerce ; a circumstance of incalculable 
benefit, both to individuals and to the whole community. Sup- 
vosing even an extensive monarchy to he despotic, and the monarch 
himself a sanguinary and unfeeling tyrant, yet, by reason of the 
extent of his domimons, only a few individuals, who most of them 
voluntarily bring themselves into contact with him, feel the effects of 
his cruelty and despotism. Those who, from motives of ambition 
or interest, approach his person, and serve him as the instruments 
of his tyranny, are the persons who principally feel the heavy 
hand of the tyrant. The great mass of the people feel its pres- 
sure in a much lighter degree. Distance of situation, and the 
great multitude of subjects, cause individuals to escape his 
notice. The reverse is the case in petty states, where the eye 
of the tyrant is always upon the individuals of his contracted 
dominions ; and a tyrant at the distance of a thousand miles, is 
infinitely preferable to a tyrant at home, at our very doors. The 
history of mankind affords a multiplicity of proofs, that extensive 
monarchies are more conducive to the tranquillity of the world, and 
the general interests of humanity, than petty states." — Ibid, 

9. Logic is applied to history in inculcating the truths 
and lessons of morality and religion : — 

" Besides, it is the history of the Bible which hath conveyed 
down to us the knowledge of those miracles and divine wonders 
which have been wrought by the prophets, the immediate messen- 
gers of heaven, to prove that they were sent of God. It is in this 
mstory we read of those Prophecies of things to come, together 
with the accomplishment of them, which stand in a beautiful 
connexion from the beginning of the world to the days of the 
Mersiah. All of them join to confirm our faith in the several 
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revelations of religion which God has made to the sons of men; 
and all concor to establish the last and noblest scheme of religion, 
that is, Christianity. Thns the very history of Scripture has a 
powerful and rational influence to establish our belief of the 
Gospel, and to make us Christians upon solid and reasonable 
grounds • 

" I add yet further, that in the historical part of Scripture we 
read the holy Lawt of God, exemplified in the life and practice of 
good men in several ages of the world : and when we see the 
rules of religion copied out in the words and actions of our fellow* 
creatures, it renders the performance of them more practicable 
and more delightful to us. While the word of command stands 
in the law to require our obedience, the actual obedience of our 
fathers to those conmiands recorded in the histoiy, invites ovr 
imitation, and makes the work more easy. 

" We find not only the precepts but the sanctions of the law 
of God exemplified in the narratives of Scripture. How often do 
we read the promises of God fulfilled in the rewards of the 
righteous, and his threatenings executed i^ainst wilful transgres- 
sors ! these things set the government of God before our eyes in 
a stronger light ; they show us that his words of promise and 
threatening are not empty sounds ; and make it appear, with sen- 
sible conviction, that he will certainly reward, and that he will as 
certainly punish. The many wonderful instances of a Divine Pro- 
vidence wnich concerns itself in the affairs of men, and which are 
recorded in the word of God, have a natural tendency to awaken 
our fear of so great and ^orious a Being, and to encourage onr 
hope and trust in him. In a word, the perfections of God, 
whereby he made and governs the world, are set before our eyes 
by the Scripture Historv in such divine colours, as give us a more 
awful and more amiable idea of God himself, than any words of 
description could have done, without such an historical account 
of his works of nature, grace, and providence." — Dr, Watiii 
Scripture HUtory, 

There are many other ways in which logic is applied to 
history. Such, for example, as in the investigation of the 
causes of " great facts " — the cause of the spr^ul of Chris- 
tianity — cause of the rise of Mahometanism— of the Refor- 
mation — of the French Revolution, &c. <fec. Also, in tracing 
eflfects, — as the effects of the feudal system — of the crusades 
— of the discovery of America, &c. &c. I mentioned to 
you, at the commencement of my book, that although the 
mere acquiring of information is not reasoning, yet every 
fact in history may, in some way or other, become the 
subject of a reasoning process. ' 
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SECTION III. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE ART OP REASONING TO POLITICAIi 

ECONOMY, 

" Political Economy " is the iiame which is given to the 
Science of Wealth. Adam Smith does not use this name, 
but simply calls his work " An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations." A political econo- 
mist is one who studies or explains the doctrines of political 
economy. He is not merely one who believes Malthus's. 
theory of the population, Huskisson's system of free trade, 
Ricardo*s theory of rent, and Sir Robert Peel's opinions on 
the currency. These doctrines do not constitute the 
science ; they are some of the disputed doctrines of the 
science. He who rejects them is, in our view, as much a 
political economist as he who maintains them. 

I am not going to teach you political economy, but 
merely to give you a few hints as to the use of the art 
of reasoning in acquiring a knowledge of some of its 
principles :— 

I. — The art of reasoning then will teach you that you 
should understand clearly the nature of the science you 
intend to learn, 

" The science of political economy is intimately connected with 
the daily occurrences of life, and in this respect differs materially 
from that of chemistir, astronomy, or any or the natural sciences ; 
the mistakes we may fall into in the latter sciences can have little 
sensible effect upon our conduct, whilst our ignorance of the ior- 
mer may lead us into serious practical errors. There is scarcely 
any history or any account of voyages or travels that does not 
abound with facts and opinions, the bearings of which cannot be 
understood without some previous acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of political economy : besides, should the author himself 
be deficient in this knowledge, you will be continually liable to 
^opt his errors from inability to detect them." 

"This science is essentially founded upon history, — not the his- 
tory of sovereigns, of wars, and of intrigues ; but the history of 
the arts, of trade, of discoveries, and of civilization. We see 
some countries, Hke America^ increase rapidly in wealth and pro- 
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sperity, whilst others, like Egypt and Syria, are impoTerished, 
depopiUated, and falling to decay : when the causes which produce 
these various effects are well understood, some jud^ent may be 
formed of the measures which govemments have aaopted to con* 
tribute to the welfare of their people ; whether such or such a 
branch of commerce should be encouraged in preference to others ; 
whether it be proper to prohibit this or that kind of merchandise; 
whether any peculiar encouragement should be given to agricul- 
ture ; whether it be right to establish by law the price of pro- 
visions or the price of labour, or whether they should be left 
without control ; and so on. You see, therefore, that political 
economy consists of two parts, — ^tiieory and practice ; the science 
and the art. The science comprehends a knowledge of the facts 
which we have enumerated : the art relates more particularly to 
legislation, and consists in doing whatever is requisite to contri- 
bute to the increase of national wealth, and avoiding whatever 
would be prejudicial to it." — Mrs, Marcefs Conversatiofu <m 
Political Economy. 

II. — The art of reasoning will teach you to be systematic 
and methodical in your studies. 

Dr. Watts observes, in his " Improvement of the Mind," 
that " the best way to leam any science is to b^in with 
a regular system, or a short and plain scheme of that 
science, well drawn up into a narrow compass, omitting 
the deeper and more abstruse parts of it ;" and he remarks 
in another place, that if a man in his younger days has 
arranged all his sentiments in any particular order, it will 
be much more natural and easy for him to continue to dis- 
pose all his further acquirements in the same order. And 
he illustrates this by the arrangement of books in a library: 
when we have accustomed ourselves to any particular ar- 
rangement, we can find a book more readily than if they 
were again to be arranged in even a better order. 

Recent writers on political economy have usually divided 
the science into four parts, — Production, Distribution, In- 
terchange, and Consumption. Under the first division, 
they have considered labour and capital ; under the second, 
i'ent, profit, and wages ; under the third, commerce and 
money ; and under the fourth, the consumption of Govern* 
ment and that of individuals. It cannot be denied that 
there is a neatness in this division, and doubtless all the 
topics of the science may be discussed under one or other 
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of these heads. But perhaps we cannot have a better divi- 
sion of the science than into — the Nature, — the Causes,— 
and the Effects of National Wealth. Under the first head, 
you might enumerate the articles that constitute wealth ; 
under the second head, specify the causes ; and under the 
third head, trace the consequences of wealth on the happi- 
ness, intelUgence, and morals of the population, &c. The 
main object of a plan is to assist the memory by a syste- 
matic arrangement of your knowledge ; and the next object 
is to be able to adjust under some head or division of your 
plan, any additional knowledge you may acquire. 

The NATURE of national wealth is thus described by one 
who was both a poet and a monarch : — 

'* Bid me, and deliver me from the hand of strange children, 
whose mouth speaketh Tanity, and their right hanf is a right 
hand of fabehood : that onr sons may be as plants grown up in 
their youth ; that our daughters may be as comer stones, poHsned 
after the similitude of a palace : that our gamers may be fuU, 
affording all manner of store : that our sheep may brmg forth 
thousands and ten thousands in our streets : that our oxen may 
be strong to labour ; that there be no breaking in nor going out ; 
that there be no complaining in our streets. Happy is that people, 
that is in such a case ; yea, happy is that people whose Goa is 
the Lord."— P^/itt cxliv. 11 — 15. 

The CAUSES of wealth may be thus enumerated : — 

1. The physical characteristics of a country are a source 
of its wealth. 

" Moses, in describing the Land of Promise, uses the follow- 
iiig hmguage ; and, like a skilful orator, fixes upon those points 
in which Canaan was superior to Egypt : ' For the land whither 
thou goest in to possess it is not as the land of Egypt, froni 
whence ye came out. But the land is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.' * The Lord thy Gfod 
bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills. A land 
of wheat and barley, and vmes, and fig-trees, and pomegranates. 
A land of oil olive, and honey. A land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack anything in it. A 
kmd whose stones are iron, and out of whose huls thou mayest 
dig brass.' This may be regarded as a negative description cf 
Egypt. The land of Canaan was not, like the land of Egypt, a 
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level coTintnr on 'vhich t?iere was no rain, but whose ferdlilT was 
caused bv tlie OTertlowin>r of the river. It wa^ a hiji ot hilia 




water, and fouiiraiiLs ^prlncing cut of valleys and hill* ; it no* 
or.ly pr'jduced, like tiryit, wheat and barlev, but als*? Tines, and 
fiiT-tree*, and pomecnii-i'os. and oil clive, and honev, wiiioh Egypt 
did no: r reduce: and. moreover, l-sypt had no n112.es cf ccL-per 
or 0: ircQ, but this is 'a land wL^^e sM-es are ircn, and out 
>"k w:. ae >^''-^ ihiu Liavrst di^: oraas.'*' — Li^ZAr-u ,« JL^ai 

2. Tne mond Lac its of its jvpulAdcn are a scTirce of ia 

" Tie hand :f :he iilic^n: rake:h rich- — He :ha: l:veth plea- 
snre siall w a p*>:r -.an: he :ha: l:ve-h wiz.e and ciL shall u:t be 
rich. — Tie drc^ari and :he ^.ur:on shall cczie ;■: oiverry, and 
dr:w*:r.eis shall ol::_e a nianwiih rars. — He:hi: rillTih his land 
s:.all r-e sA:isiii wi:_ ':rtii, h-: he :hi: :;ll:we:h arer vain per- 
s:z* *hall have v-ivery eniu^ — fie :ha: is sl::hf-jl in nis work 
is hr :':.rr :: iizi :ha: is a r:ea: wasTer. — A jnifnT ^*-^^ fwe- 
see:h :he ev.1 a:-.d h::le:h hizi-Scl: ; ru: The sinijle p.ass :n and are 
jmyini. — Tne sl-r^rd wZ n:: plinth i:y rtii-:n :f the odd; 
^-ene:;?; shall he ce^ in harvesi, and ^ive n::hin^. — ^Lri-ve not 
slt-:y. I-:-*: :h::i c-.nif :: r»:ver:y. Or«en ihine eyes, and ihoii 
shal: re 5i:-<i:i w.:i rreai. — In all !li>:nr There is j rent ; bnT 

ihr TAlk :.: ".hr I.ts Teniiih ;nl":: Tennrr/" — 3:oi .■'^ Pror^frit. 

^ ■ • ■ ■ 

* Lc: ns. in c:n:lis::n. "rake ::r czz pr^rTiaal rivemioeiit our 

las: cbs.crra7i:n — :hr i-inzierct :: a Kunnr depends upcA the 

c"rjtric:-;r :: :hr jerylr. LtT ns never forrei, Thai The zlxol caase 

c: Tlf Tr:6Vrri:7 ;: any o:_nTry ;.r c: any ciTy Ijfs in ihe memzl 

and nj.Til jharsj'.^r :: iTs inha^iTAnTi. Zxerv p':>ss.icue adTutace 

ci <iv.ia:::r. n-^y br rendered nnri,:: rr :y The mis-cscinduct of iBe 

pe."^p:c. li insTc-ii :f availing Tl'irmseiTei of These XkaTunl ad- 

Tanrjkf«^ and T»frK*Tcrinj: in ihe sTeaiv iiursnirs cf trade, the 
merry - . . - . - ■ - .... 

SftIVl» ^ ^ 

10 ppL>dn«* It is by bcnssTy. by indnsirr. br prudence, by pcr- 
wremicie^ sad by pabibc f piz^ thu TiLri'iTi* ana cities are TnktL^ to 

3< Fo£ik)i2 iDSthxLTaaQs sire a stc-nrcie of wealth, — godi 
iKvif^r rf prcpertT, a piiod grc'Temmeiit. wise laws» 
tttt loyHtial jhhniTOsrradian of public juscioe. 
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'* The right of private property can be secured only by law ; 
and the laws afiPecting property are more numerous in commercial 
than in other counmes; because the modes of acquiring and 
conveying property are more numerous, and the rights of dif- 
ferent claimants cannot be so easily defined. Commerce is 
affected by all laws relating to the production of commercial 
commodities — the mode of transferring property — the facility oi 
transport — ^the laying on of taxes— or the punisnment of crimes. 
Besides these general laws, which affect all branches of com- 
merce, there are in manjr countries laws affecting particular 
trades, or the export and import of particular commodities." — 
Ibid, 

4. Social institutions are a source of wealth, — as mints, 
banks, post-offices, roads, canals, railways, harbours, ex- 
changes, markets, &c. &c. . 

'* Banking institutions cannot flourish in any society in which 
property is insecure, whether that insecurity arises from the 
tyrannj of the government, the turbulence of the people, or the 
incursions of foreign enemies. In oriental countries, where the 
possession of wealth invites the rapacity of the government, 
people conceal their wealth by burying it in the earth, and hence 
we read in Scripture of ' treasures hid in a field.' A similar prac- 
tice prevailed m Europe during the times of the feudal system; 
and treasure-trove was a source of royal revenue, as all the con- 
cealed treasure, when found, belon^d to the kinff. In the early 
ages of Greece property was very insecure ; parthr from the tur- 
bulence of the people, partly from the incursions of the neighbour- 
ing states. In this state of society, the temples were employed 
as banks. People who had got money lodged it with the priests, 
and the sanctity of the place preserved it from violation. Even 
hostile tribes would not take this treasure, lest they should incur 
the vengeance of the deity to whom the temple was consecrated.'' 
^Ibid, 

5. Conmierce is a source of wealth. 

" Tyre is thus described in the Holy Scriptures : * A joyous 
city, whose antiquity is of ancient days, whose merchants are 
princes, whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth.* — 
* Tyrus did build herself a stronghold, and heaped up silver as 
the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the street. When the 
waves went forth out of the seas, thou filledst many people ; thou 
didst enrich the kings of the earth with the multituae of thy 
riches and of thy merchandise.' " — Uid, 
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6. Manu&ctures are a souroe of wealth. 

" Manufacturing nations rise to wealth from the additionai 
value which they give to the raw materials ; for there is an im- 
mense difference between the value of the raw materials and the 
value of the same materials in a manufactured state. Thus, for 
instance, it has been stated that a pound of cotton wool, when 
spun, has been worth five poonds sterling ; and when wove into 
muslin, and ornamented in the tambour, is worth fifteen pounds^ 
yielding 5,900/. per cent, on the raw material An ounce of fine 
Inlanders thread nas been sold in London for four pounds. Sudi 
an ounce made into lace may be sold for forty pounds, which is 
ten times the price of standard gold, weight for weight. Steel 
ma^ be made three hundred times dearer than standard gold, 
weight for weight. Six steel wire springs for watch pendulums 
weigh one grain, to the artist seven shillings and sixpence each, 
equal to two pounds five shillings. One grain of gold costs onlv 
two-pence. So a service of cut glass, or of fine porcelain, will 
cost many hundred times the value of the raw materials of which 
it is composed." — Idid. 

7. Ck)lomes are a source of wealth. They are a certain 
market for your manufactures; they supply you with food 
and raw materials ; they are a plaoB whither your surplus 
population may emigrate ; and in case of war, they are 
out-posts of defence. 

" The Greeks established colonies for the purpose of getting 
rid of a superabundant population, and their colomcs soon Became 
independent. The Homau colonies were established partly for the 
same purpose, and partly for the purpose of acting as garnsoosi 
and thus Keeping possession of the countries they had conquered. 
The Tyrians and Uarthaginians established colonies for the pur- 
pose of extending their trade. The Tyrians are said to have planted 
forty colonies in diiferent parts of the Mediterranean, wid the 
Carthaginians periodically sent out a number of their citizens in 
new places where they thought an advantageous trade might be 
Oldened"— Ibid. 

After noticing the nature and the causes, you may 
notice the effects of wealth. 

" 'Tis not correct that the possession of wealth, honestly ac- 
quired, has any tendency either to enervate the intellect, to 
corrupt the morals, or to impair the happiness of man. The fact 
is the reverse. 'I'ls poverty which is the source of crime — 'tis 
poverty which is the great barrier to the acquisition of knowledge 
— ^'tis poverty which is the great source of biinan woe. If you 
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wish to increase your knowledge, increase your wealth : you will 
then have more leisure to study, and be better able to purchase 
the means of instruction. If you wish to increase your virtue, 
increase your wealth : vou will then have a higher character to 
support, and fewer ana less powerful temptations to act disho- 
nourably and disreputably. If you wish to increase your happi- 
ness, increase your wealth : you will then have more numerous 
sources of pleasure, and, above all, you will be able to indulge in 
the luxuTv of doing good. Away with the notion that weaUh is 
an eviL If wealth be an evil, industry is a vice ; for the tendency 
of industry is to produce wealtL If wealth be an evil, commerce 
should be abandoned ; for the object of commerce is to acquire 
wealth. If wealth be an evil, those efforts which are made by 
benevolence or patriotism, to improve the condition of the poor, 
are deserving, not of support, but of execration. But wealth is 
not an evil. However much the doctrine may have been counte- 
nanoed by mistaken moralists or dreaming poets, it has never been 
generally acted upon, for it is one opposed to the common sense 
of mankind. Both to individuals and to nations wealth is a 
blessing. It is only when nations become wealthy that the popu- 
lation are well fed and well clothed, and reside in roomv habita- 
tions well famished. It is onlv when nations become wealthy that 
the cities and towns have wide streets, well formed for carriages 
and for foot-passengers, and apparatus for conveying the water 
to every private habitation, and for supplying light in the streets 
at night. It is only when nations become wealthv that famines 
are less freq[uent, epidemic and conta^ous disorders less fatal, 
and institutions are formed for relieving the distresses and pro- 
moting the education of the poor. It is only when nations have 
become wealthy that men have leisure for study — that literature 
flourishes — that science is explored — ^that mecuanical inventions 
are discovered — and that the fine arts are patronised and encou- 
raged : — all these are the effects of wealth.* -—/i^tfl?. 

III. — The art of reasoning will teach you how to apply 
general principles to practical cases. 

The general principles of political economy differ from 
those of geoinetry. In the first place, these principles are 
not self-evident, but are inferences derived by induction 
from a series of fecta ; and, secondly, they possess only a 
moral, not a mathematical imiversality. 

**That a free commercial intercourse amongst different nations 
would be for their mutual advantage, is a proposition which is 
very generally true ; and being so, every proposal for restriction 
on commerce may be fairly presumed to oe inexpedient till the 
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reverse be established. There can, bowerer, be no manner of 
doubt that there are cases, though but few in number, in which 
nations would grossly overiook tneir own interests if tbej per- 
mitted a A%e intercourse with their neishbonrs. Suppose, for 
example, we had a monopoly of the supp^ of coal, it would not 
be difficult to show that it would be good policy, with a view to 
the increase of national wealth and security, eitlier wholly to pvo- 
hibit, or to lay a high duty on its exportation ; and so in other 
instances, llie recent history of the theory of ponnlation affords 
a striking instance of the abuse of general prindptesiy or rather of 
the folly of building; exclusively upon one set of principles, with- 
out attending to the influence of the antagonist principles by 
which they are partly or wholly countervafled. Hie principle ef 
increase, as explain^ by Mr. Malthus, and more recently by I^. 
Chalmers, appeared to form an insuperable obstacle to all per- 
manent improvement in the condition of society, and to condemn 
the ^eat majority of the human race to a state approadiing to 
destitution." 

** The real difficulty does not lie in discussing matters connected 
with this science, in the statement of ^nenil principles^ or in 
reasoning fairly from them : but it lies m the aiscovory of the 
secondary or modifying principles, which are always in action, and 
in making proper allowance for their influence. . . . Genoally, 
indeed, we may predicate, with considerable confidence, the more 
immediate results that would follow the adoption of any novel 
system of measures ; but it is extremely difficult, or rather, per- 
haps, impossible, without an extensive analogous experience, to 
foretell its remoter consequences ; because we must, in the ab- 
sence of such experience, oe necessarily in the dai^ respecting 
the nature and mfluence of the modifying principles which a 
change of measures would no doubt bring mto action." — M'CmI- 
locKs Principles of Political Economy, 

IV. — The art of reasoning will teach you the best ways 
of increasing your knowledge of the subject. 

In the pursuit of information, you should read chiefly 
those works that are practically useful. Read such bookis 
as Dr. Kane on the Industrial Resources of Ireland \ the 
Letters of the " Commissioners" of the Tiitiei and Morning 
Chronicle; the various Trade Circulars; and the Public 
Documents issued by the Government Take every oppor- 
tunity of going over dockyards, warehouses, and manu- 
factories ; and there trace the production of commodities, 
ftom the raw material to the finished arricle. And be 
sure you go to the Industrial Exliibition. Get a catalogue 
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beforehand^ and mark those things you intend more mi- 
nutely to inspect. This will save your time when you 
arrive ; and you will be able to employ your opportunities 
more effectively and profitably. 

When you read history, you will observe that the 
sources of national wealth were as well understood in 
ancient as in modem times. That more com could be 
produced from the soil than was necessary for the wants 
of the population, and the surplus could be sold to 
foreigners, waa as well known in Egypt and Sicily as it is 
now known in Poland and Canada ; the effect of manu- 
fitctures to produce wealth was as well understood in Tyre 
and Corinth as it is now in Birmingham and Manchester ; 
** ships, colonies, and commerce" were as highly appreciated 
at Athens and at Carthage as they have* since been at 
Amsterdam and London ; and the Romans knew the ad- 
vantages to be gained by facility of intercourse as well as 
it is now known by the advocates of our modern railways. 
And with regard to moral causes : that industry, frugality, 
and prudence, are the road to wealth, is as distinctly taught 
in the Proverbs of Solomon as in any of our modem sys- 
tems of political economy ; and the denunciations of the 
prophets against fraud, robbery, injustice, and oppression, 
are proofe that they taught the doctrine, that security of 
property is essential to national prosperity. 

I advise you thus to study political economy. Study it 
because it is interesting, and will form an agreeable recrea- 
tion to your reasoning faculties. Study it because it con- 
cerns the welfare of others ; and a new discovery of any 
important principle may cause you to become a public 
bene&ctor. Study it because it contains no principles 
adverse to morality and religion, and the investigation of 
its doctrines is not attended with that danger to which 
weak minds are exposed by the study of the abstract 
principles of morals and metaphysics. Study it because 
it will lead your mind into the contemplation of the divine 
wisdom and goodness, manifested no less in the organiza- 
tion of society than in the construction of the material 
universe. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE ^I'LICATIOX OF THE ART OF REASOIHSG TO STATISnGaL 

1. The nature and extent of the Science of StatisticB is 
thuA deficribed in the Sixth Annnal Beport of the Statis- 
tical Society of London : — 

** The first sentence of the prospectus of the Sodety^ issoed in 

1834, which states that the object of its establishment is *to 

prr>curc, arrange, and publish facts, calculated to illostrate the 

ccindition and pros|^)ects of society,' contains, perhaps, the best 

defmition of statistics which has yet been attempted ; and, if it 

be iin[>crfcct, its imperfection assuredly consists m its being; not 

too narrow, but Ux) comprehensive. Statistics, as thus defined, 

and as a branch of study worthy of our efforts, arc assuredly not 

the mere ' method' of stating the observations and experimraits 

of the physical or other sciences, as seems, in some instances^ to 

liavc b(;cn supmised. Such was not the duty assigned to this 

Sfjciety by its founders ; — it was not to perfect the mere art of 

' tabulaiitiff ' that it was embodied;— it was not to make os 

hewers ana drawers to those engaged on any edifice of physical 

science : — but it was that we should ourselves be the architects 

of a Hcience or of sciences; the perfecters of some definite brandi 

or branches of knowledge, which should do honour to ourselTes 

and our country, and at the same time to the distinguished men 

who summoned us to the labour; the elaborators, in fine, of 

truths which we feel to be necessary to our happiness, but which 

are yet wholly hidden from us, or but partially revealed." ^ 

" The whole field of our labours appears to be divisible into the 
following chi(5f sections : — 

" I. The Statistics of Physical Geography, Division, and Ap- 
propriation ; or geographical and proprietary statistics. 

"II. The Statistics of Production; or a^cultural, mining; 
fi«hing, manufacturing, and commercial statistics. 

" III. The Statistics of Instruction ; or ecclesiastical, scien- 
tine, literary, and academical statistics. 

"IV. The Statistics of Protection; or constitutional, legal, 
judicial, and criminal statistics. 

"V. The Statistics of Consumption and Enjoyment; or of 
population, distribution, consumption, diversions, life, health, and 
public and private charity." 

2- Tho importanco of the science is now tmiversally 
acknowledged. It is manifested in the attention paid by 
tho Uovornmont to the register of births, marriages^ and 
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deaths, and by the anxiety shown at the present time with 
regard to the census. It was not always so. The following 
are extracts from a letter I addressed, on the 17th of 
October, 1823, to the then prime minister, the Earl of 
Liverpool : — 

"Under these circumstances, I beg leave to suggest to your 
Lordship the propriety of establishing a public register of all 
births ^not baptisms), marriages, and deaths that may occur in 
the nation, including all the circumstances of sex, age, and occu- 
pation of the parties. 

" The utihty of such a measure is obvious. Ladependently of 
its use in ascertaining the descent of every individual, and thus 
preventing disputed successions, it would possess numerous ad- 
vantages. The system of insurance on hves would be perfected. 
The mfluence of different occupations, or of different parts of 
the country, in extending or abridging the term of human life, 
would be clearly exhibited. The theories which are now advo- 
cated in regard to population, would be confuted or confirmed. 
A variety of useful truths, equally curious and important, would 
be ehcited ; and the science of political economy, instead of rest- 
ing on probability and conjecture, would be founded on the rock 
of mathematical certainty. It would then be easy to ascertain 
the exact number of each respective class, or of any given age in 
society; and the information thus obtained might be usefully 
applied to subjects connected with taxation, to (juotas required 
for military service, and to a variety of other subjects. 

"Had such a register been estabUshed three centuries ago, 
what a fund of knowledge would it supply ; what a number of 
tedious and expensive lawsuits would have been prevented ; how 
many visionary theories would have been suppressed ; how dis- 
tiikctly should we be able to trace the progress of national pro- 
sperity ; and how highly should we esteem the author of so useful 
a regulation." 

POPULATION OP GEEAT BRITAIN. 

Rate per cent. 

1841. 1851. of increase. 

Males 9,077,004 . 10,192,721 . 12 

Females 9,581,368 . 10,743,747 . 12 

''uiiid'.toSeBriSSs^} 18,658,372 . 20,936,468 . IJ 

POPTJLATION OP IRELAND. 

Rate per cent. 

1841. 1851. of decrease. 

Males 4,019,576 . 3,176,727 . 20 

Females 4,155,548 . 3,339,067 . 20 

Total. . . 8,175,124 . 6,515,794 . ^ 
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POFULATIOS or THZ rSHEB SIAXES OV AMEBICA. 

1M1. itn, • 
U ailed States, free po- 
pulation f 31 states; . 17,064,6S8 . 23,347,SS4 . 36.8 
Slave ditto in 16 states 2,46S,13S . 3,178,055 . 29.4 

3. The facts with which this science is oonTenant aie 
those which are susceptible of being represented and regis- 
tered by figures. Its arithmetical operations are chi^y 
multiplication and divisiony the calculation of ratios^ and 
the construction of tables. 

In treating of the relation of a whole and its parts, in 
the second section of the second part of this work, I baTB 
observed that we employ multiplication, when we wish to 
magnify the importance of any matter, and division when 
we wish to produce a contrary efkcL Thus if a party 
wished to show that the Established Church is in posses- 
sion of enormous wealth, he would endeavour to obtain an 
account of all ecclesiastical property, and present it in one 
sum. But if another party wished to produce a dififerent 
impression, he would divide this sum by the number of 
clergymen, and contend that upon an average thej do not 
receive, individually, a higher income than an educated 
man should receive for the kind of duty he performs^ 
It was by simple multiplication that Mr, G. R. Porter 
ascertained the amount spent annually in the purchase of 
Spirits, Beer, and Tobacco— sums which he happily styled 
" self-imposed taxes.** The following is the amount taken 
from the paper he read on the subject, at Edinburgh, be- 
fore the Statistical Section of the British Association : — 

British and Colonial Spirits .... £20,810,208 
Brandy 3,281,250 

Total of Spirits . . 24,091,458 
Beer of all kinds, exclusive of that 

brewed in private families .... 25,383,165 

Tobacco and snuff , . 7,588,607 

Total self-imposed taxes . . . £57,063,230 

When wo wish to compare a nimiber of things together 
in some one respect, we employ a ratio. The ratio usuaDy 
employed is a per centage. For example, if we wish to show 
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the number of crimes in each county or district, as com- 
pared with its population, we should place in one column 
the population of each county, and, in an adjoining column, 
the number of crimes in each county. We should then 
reduce these figures to a ratio, that is, we would, by the 
rule of three, ascertain what per cent, in each county the 
crimes bore to the population. We might then, in making 
our comparisons, dispense with both the preceding columns ; 
and place against the name of each county its per centage 
of crime. 

A series of figures may be placed either longitudinally 
or horizontally. In the former case they are called a column 
of figures > and in the latter case a row of figures. A 
taible of figures combines both. Several columns of figures 
are placed side by side, but at the same time there is a 
oonnexion between all these columns horizontally.* Such 
a table admits of being added together in two ways. You 
may add longitudinally, and place at the bottom the 
amount of each column ; and you may add horizontally, 
and place in a column at your right hand, the separate 
amount of each row. You will understand wliat I mean 
by the following table, which I have taken from ''The 
Statistical Companion," published by T. C. Banfield and 
0. R. Weld, of the Royal Society :— 

CUu9(/tid Abtiraett of the numbers of Electors in the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs 
ef OretU Britain, for the year 1846. The total number of registered Electors 
in 1846 was a» follows :— 



1 

EnglAnd 


Counties. 


Cities and 
Boroughs. 


Total. 


475,030 
37,340 
48.953 


342,342 
11.205 
29.697 


817,378 
48.545 
78,5jO 


Wmcb 


Scotland 


Totals 


561.329 


38.1,144 


944,473 









All tables are not drawn up in this form. Some consist 
only of a series of columns placed side by side without 
any horizontal connexion, and sometimes the columns are 
not added up longitudinally. 

4. From the fiicts represented and registered by the 
figures^ the statician endeavours to deduce new truths. 

* See the description of the horisontal system of bookkeeping in Gilhart's 
Praetieal Treatiae on Banking, p. SS0. 

Q 
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There is scarcely a science from whidi so mai^ useM 
tmtbs may so readily be drawn as from statistics. By 
new truths I mean, of coune, tmths that are new to ns. 
No truth b new in itself. The doctrine of graTitation was 
a truth in itself before it was discovered by Newton. But 
he made us acquainted with it It is c«ly in this sense 
that any truth can be new. By statistics many discoveries 
have been made— discoveries, too, of giieat importance — 
and made by very simple means. For instance, it was a 
new discovery in Edinburgh, last year, that the annual con- 
sumption of spirits in Scotland was in the proportion of 
II0 gallons to every individual ; while in Ireland it was in 
the proportion of 3| gallons, and in England it was only 
in the proportion of 2^ gallons. It was also a new truth 
that the wealth of the lower claases is increasing — and in- 
creasing too in a higher proportion than that of the higher 
classes. For these truths we are indebted to Mr. Porter. 

" PaopoBTioNrf OF Rich and Pooa.~In a pi^)er read bj 
Mr. Porter before the British Association, he shows that it is 
altogether a mistake to suppose that the rich are growing ridier, 
and the poor are becoming poorer in this conntry, for there is 
abundant evidence of a mnch larger increase in the munbers 
of the middle classes than of either the rich or the poor. He 
states that between 1831 and 1848 there was a great propor- 
tionate increase in the number of small dividends paid at the 
Bank of England to the holders of money in the fimds. Also 
that the incomes from trades and professions above 150/. a-yesr, 
which paid income tax, only amonnted in 1813 to 21,24:7,621/., 
whilst m 1848 they amoimted to 56,990,224/. ; and that the in- 
comes below 500/. a-year had increased several millions beyond 
any other class of incomes. Further, that the personal property 
on which probate duty was paid, increased from 14,757,420/. in 
1811, to 44,348,721/. in 1848,— of which the increase was chiefly 
in the smaller properties. The conclusion of Mr. Porter is justi- 
fied by these figures, and it is one that shoidd remove the 
popular prejudice on the subject — a prejudice that is equally 
painful and nmchievous." 

These new truths are sometimes discovered by simple 
multiplication and division as already shown ; sometimeB 
by ratios, and sometimes by placing interesting informa- 
tion in a tabular form. 

When our figures are chronological roisters of teuc^ 
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uew and highly important truths are sometimes ascer- 
tained by merely observing if any specific facts re-occur at 
tertain periods. When we have ascertained any unifor- 
mity in the occurrence of certain events, we call that imi- 
formity a law. Thus those uniformities that were found 
to occur in regard to the deaths at various ages, are now 
called the Laws of Mortality. A few years ago a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons published the average 
monthly circulation for several years of the notes that 
had been issued respectively by the Bank of England, 
the Country Banks, the Banks of Scotland, and the Banks 
of Ireland. From these returns* Mr. Gilbart deduced 
what he terms " The Laws of the Currency :" — 

" We will take the monthly returns of the circulation for the 
period that is past, that is, from the end of September 1833 to 
the end of 1843, and endeavour, by observing tneir various revo- 
lutions, to discover if they are governed by any fixed causes or 
principles— to ascertain if those principles are uniform in their 
operation ; and if we should discover that the revolutions of the 
currency are regulated by any uniform principles, we shall call 
those principles the Laws of the Currency. 

" We shall begin with that portion of the currency which con- 
sists of notes issued by the Bank of England. On looking over 
the monthly circulation of the Bank ot England, given m the 
Table, No. 34, in the Appendix to the Report of 1840, we 
observe, that the circulation of the months in which the pubhc 
dividends are paid is higher than in the subsequent months. Thus, 
the average circulation of January is higher than that of February 
or March. The circulation of April is higher than that of May 
or June. The circulation of July is higher than that of August 
or September. And the circulation of October is higher than 
that of November or December. This, then, we may consider as 
one law of the circulation of the Bank of England — that it ebbs 
and flows four times in the year, in consequence of the payment 
of the quarterly dividends. This law aoes not apply to any 
other bank, as all the Government dividends are paid by the 
Bank of England." 

" On inspecting the monthly returns of the country circulation 
for the last ten years, we find that the highest amount is in the 
month of April : thence it descends, and arrives at the lowest 
point by the end of August, which is the lowest point in the 

* These retuiDs were laid before a select committee of the House of Commons 
OB Banks of luw. A summary of the evidence has been published by Mr 
Q, M. Bell, under the title of " The Country Banks and the Ciirrency." 

42 
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jear. It ecradoAllj increases to Noyember; a slight reactioB 
takes place in December ; but it then advances until it readies ^ 
hi^est point in ApriL The general law is, that the oountiy Cr- 
emation always makes one circoit in the year — being at its lowest 
point in August, and advancing to December, and continnii^ to 
advance to its highest point in the month of April, and then 
again descending to its lowest point in An^ust." 

" In Scotland the lowest pomt of the circolation is in March, 
and the highest in November. The advance, however, between 
these two points is not uniform — ^for the highest of the interven- 
ing months is May, after which there is a slight reaction; but it 
increases again until November, and falls off m December. The 
reason of the great increase in May and November is, that these 
are the seasons of making payments. The interest due on mort- 
gages is then settled, annuities are then paid, the country people 
usually take the interest on their deposit receipts, and uie 
servants receive their wages. There are firequently huge sums 
transferred by way of mortgage. It is the custom of Scotland 
to settle all transactions, la^e as well as small, by bank notes- 
net by cheques on bankers, as in London. It is remarkable that 
these monthly variations occur uniformly every year, while the 
amount of the circulation in the corresponding months of different 
years undergoes comparatively very little change." 

" Erom what we have ahready said of the laws of the cuiremnr, 
those of our readers who are acquainted with Ireland will be ahk 
to judge beforehand of the revolutions of her circulation. Bdng 
purely an agricultural country, the lowest points will of course 
oe in August or September, immediately before the harvest, and 
the commencement of the cattle and bacon trade. Then it rises 
rapidly till it reaches its highest point in January, and then 
gradually declines. As an agricultural country, we should natu- 
rally expect that during the season of increase the circulation 
would expand most in the rural districts ; and so we find that 
the circulation of the Bank of Ireland in Dublin, expands veiy 
moderately — ^that of her branches, which are located chiefly m 
large towns, expands more — ^while the circulation of the joint- 
stock banks, which are located in the agricultural districts* 
receives the largest increase. Again, the purchases and sales of 
agricultural prodace are known to be in small amounts ; and 
hence the notes of the smallest denomination receive the lorgeft 
relative increase. The annual changes of the Irish circolation 
are governed chiefly by the produce of the harvest, and the 
prices of agricultural products. These are,the laws of the circu- 
lation of Ireland." — Gilbarfs Practical Treatise on Banking, 

The figures which represent tangible objects often indi- 
cate trutihs of an intellectual and moral character. Thui 
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if we found that the consumption of spirits had decreased 
in a district, while the consumption of tea and coffee had 
increased, we should infer that the population had become 
more temperate ; and if the number of schools had in- 
creased, we should infer that the people had become 
better instructed. The following statistics, from Dickens's 
" Household Words," are an indication qf the intelligence 
of the inhabitants of London. 

"The area of a single morning paper — 'The Times,' say — is 
more than nineteen and a half square feet, or nearly five feet by 
four. Compared with an ordinary octavo volume, the quantity 
of matter daily issued is equal to three hundred pages. There 
are four morning papers whose superficies are nearlv as great, with- 
out supplements, wnich they selaom publish. A nfth is only half 
the size. We may reckon, therefore, that the constant craving 
of the Londoners for news is supplied every morning with as 
much as would fill about twelve hundred pages of an ordinary 
novel, or not less than five volumes." 

5. The relation of cause and effect has a close con- 
nexion with statistics. Indeed, we may almost give the 
same definition of statistics which has been given of 
philosophy, the "science which teaches the causes of 
things." 

We discover the " causes of things '* in various ways. 

Sometimes statistics will merely give us the facts, 
and we have to ascertain the causes from other sources. 
• Thus we have fluctuation in the prices of com — of the 
funds — and we have to judge of the causes. Here there 
is much room for difference of opinion. For instance, 
statistics will tell us that there was a great fall in the price 
of the funds in February 1848 — History will tell us that 
just before this, occurred the revolution in France. We 
may therefore infer with confidence that the French revo- 
lution was the cause of a decline in the English funds. 
But generally the relation of cause and effect is less 
obvious and less sudden, and consequently there is more 
occasion for sound reasoning. 

Sometimes the causes of things are discovered by taking 
two similar series of figures from two different localities. 
Thus at the time of the cholera the number of deaths 
was registered in a district where the people drank im- 
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pure water, and in another district where the people 
drank piire water : and as the deaths were far more nume- 
rous in the former locality it was inferred that impure 
water produced the cholera. So in India the number of 
deaths from disease in the difiPerent regiments stationed 
in difiPerent parts of India was ascertained, and it was 
inferred that in the places where the deaths were most 
numerous, the climate was most unhealthy. 

Sometimes "the causes of things" are discovered by 
taking similar series of facts at different periods. Thus 
the number of letters passed through the Post Ofl&ce before 
the adoption of " the penny postage," and subsequent to 
that event, will show the effect of that measure in in- 
creasing the number of letters. 

Sometimes causes are shown by two series of figures — 
one representing the effect, and the other the cause. Thus, 
if we have from various districts a series of figures show- 
ing the niunber of schools in each district, and another 
column of figures showing the number of crimes com- 
mitted in each district, and if we find that generally the 
number of crimes is in an inverse proportion to the num- 
ber of schools, we may then infer that want of education 
is the cause of crime. 

Causes are often discovered by various and minute 
classifications. We ascertain the number of people that 
die annually out of a given population. With this know- 
ledge only we should do as the Amicable Insurance did 
when first established, — charge the same premium on all 
lives indiscriminately. But we classify this total according 
to their ages, and hence we can charge a premium pro- 
portionate to the age. We go further, and classify the 
male and female lives ; and again we vaiy our premiums. 
We may again subdivide according to the districts, and 
ascertain how far the probabilities on Hfe in the country 
vary from those in cities. Again, we may classify accord- 
ing to employments, and ascertain the influence of employ- 
ments on the duration of human hfe. So ; we may take 
a number of criminals, and classify them according to their 
antecedents, — that is, according to their previous circum- 
stances in regard to age, residence, employment, chaiacter 
of parents, education, &c. &o., and hence attempt to di»- 
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cover those circumstances that lead to the formation of 
character, and therefore tend to produce crime. 

The principle of classification — ^that is, of genus and 
species — is of very extensive use in statistics ; and we can 
lirely apply it in any case without obtaining some impor- 
tant informatioa This remark is illustrated in the follow- 
ing table, from the Statistical Companion : — 

National "Dxht.—Numben and Ckuaifieation of Fundholdert. 



Persona entitled to 
receive diyidends 
October 10, 1846. 


Persons entitled to 
receive dividends 
October 10, 1847. 


Amount of Dividend each 
Person was entitled to receive. 


No. 

50,008 

24,978 

53,829 

13,119 

6,893 

1,903 

1,225 

529 

164 

92 


No. 

51,609 

25,274 

54,145 

13,087 

6,889 

1,917 

1,203 

520 

163 

97 


Not exceedinff.rtTTtTTr.TTrt. 5 


10 


50 


100 


„ 200 


300 


500 


„ 1,000 


„ 2,000 


Exceeding 2,000 


152,740 


154,904 




Showing that the number of persons thus entitled to Dividends on the 10th 
October, 1847, was 2,164 more than at the same period of last year, by 
Ux the lai^est portion of the increase being in the smallest amounts. 



6. In reply to a statistical argument, Mr. Canning ex- 
claimed : — " Not figures, but facts." All figures should 
represent &cts. But we cannot deny that even the facts 
represented by figures may, like other facts, become the 
basis of erroneous reasoning. 

Our reasoning may be erroneous from the inaccuracy 
of the data. In some cases no records may have been kept, 
and hence we have no authenticated facts. From this 
cause our reasoning may be defective respecting the po- 
pulousness of ancient nations — the average duration of 
life in the middle ages — ^the amount of the revenue the 
pope derived from England previous to the Eeformation. 
Sometimes when records have been kept they are defective. 
Thus, the produce of the gold and silver mines in America 
and in Russia has been calculated from the amount of 
the duty paid to the State. But, of course, we have no 
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record of the cases in which the duty has been eraded. 
We have records of the importatioii of tobacco^ but we 
can have no records of the quantity introdnced by smi^- 
glers. We know the quantity of spirits that pay dxiy 
in Great Britain and Ireland every year, bat we ha^e no 
records of the illicit distillation. 

»So in taking our series of figures from diffisrent coun- 
tries, we are liable to error in making comparisons between 
those things to which these series of figures may reepeo- 
tively refer. The prices of conmiodities, for fnstancey 
though referring to things called by the same name^ may 
not refer to things of the same kind or the same quality. 
In comparing the wages of different countries, we may he 
led astray, for the quantity of labour rendered in letum 
for these respective rates of wages may very mucb differ. 
When the union between England and Ireland was under 
consideration in the House of Commons, Mr. Wilberforoe 
presented a petition fi-om the Woollen Manufacturers of 
Yorkshire, praying to be protected against the low wages 
of Ireland. It was presumed that if woollen manufactures 
were established in Ireland, they would be able, firom 
the low rate of wages, to undersell those of Yorkshire. 
Certain duties, called "Union duties," were accordingly 
continued for twenty years. But though those duties 
have ceased for thirty years, the woollen manu^u^ures^ 
notwithstanding the low wages, have shown no disposition 
to take flight from Leeds to Oalway. 

We are sometimes led astray in making comparisons 
between two series of figures, by confining our attention 
simply to the figures, without noticing the different dr- 
cunistances of the respective periods to which those figures 
refer. Thus, during the commercial pressure of 1847, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated to some deputations 
that waited upon him on the subject, that the restrictionB 
on the issue of Bank notes, by the act of 1844, could not 
be the cause of the pressure, for the amoimt of notes then 
in circulation was higher than it had been in former years 
when no pressure existed. It was afterwards stated beforo 
the Parliamentary Committee, that of the notes in circula- 
tion, above 4,000,000^. were locked up in the vaults of ibe 
London and Coimtry Bankers, as a provision for any 
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demand that might be made upon them for pa^nnent of 
their notes or deposits. 

Sometimes, as we have stated, two series of figures 
will, by their correspondence, show that the facts denoted 
in one series, are tiie cause of the facts denoted in the 
other series. But this will not be uniformly the case. 
We cannot always conclude that, because two rows of 
figures increase simultaneously, therefore the facts regis- 
tered by one series of figures are the cause of the ^ts 
registered in the other series. The Morning Chronicle 
produced two series of figures — ^the one showing the in- 
crease in the number of boys who attended the Bagged 
Schools — ^the other showing the increase in the number of 
juvenile culprits brought before the police magistrate. 
It seems that within the same period of time, both the 
series of numbers had increased. It was, therefore, in- 
ferred that the establishment of the Eagged Schools had 
been the cause of an increase in the number of juvenile 
thieves. In reply to this inference, the Christian Times 
observes : — " As to the specific value of the statistical 
figures of the Morning Chronicle, we conceive the utmost 
merit that can be allowed them, is to consider them an- 
other ingenious illustration of the frequent fallacy cum hoc 
propter hoc : for more they can never pass, since they 
have not a whit better claim to be regarded as proofe than 
the declaration of a coimtry cousin* of ours the other day, 
who maintained that England had been &Iling ever since 
apple-dumplings on a Sunday went out of fashion. Our 
contemporary might, with equal truth, have shown that 
the increase of juvenile delinquency had kept pace with 
the increase of railway traf&c, or with the sale of Banbmy 
cakes, or the new discovery of apricot lozenges, or with the 
use of the magnetic telegraph : and there would have been 
this advantage in these comparisons — ^that they are &.cts. 
Many things have a co-existence, and preserve a marvellous 
ratio in their increments, and yet have not the remotest con- 
nexion as cause and> effect ; and this, we are convinced, is 
the predicament of the accidental co-increase of juvenile 
rogueries and Ragged Schools." 

Another case in which statistics have been found to be 
at &ult, is in regard to the future. No one can doubt the, 

q3 
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beneficial effects of the pcnnj postage. Tet it caniiot be 
denied that those calculations which wrane made to Axm 
that this measure would increase the Reyenue to the State 
have not been realized. So those calculations which were 
made a few years ago, by distinguished statidans, as to the 
lowest price at which foreign com could be imported into 
England, have not hitherto turned out to be oamct 
Perhaps, in these cases, our reasonings more than our 
calculations have been ^Edlacious. We may, by statistics^ 
establish the truth of general principles. And as a general 
rule, we may assume that the future will resemble th« 
past. But as the influence of general principles is liable 
to be coimteracted by special circumstances, we cannot 
predict the future without having also a previous know- 
ledge of those special circumstances. It is the business of 
statistics to calculate, not to prophesy. 

7. The following are extracts from the address of the 
Earl of Harrowby to the Statistical Society of London, at 
the annual meeting held March 15, 1851. 

" It is important in all sciences to know what is to be expected 
from them — what they can do, aad what they cannot — ^and for 
this purpose it should be always kept in mind that a mere perusal 
of statistical truths gives no short, no royal road to knowledge, 
but is merely one of the aids to its acquisition. For instance, 
submit to a man totally ignorant of medicine a table containing a 
number of facts recorded, on a medical subject, — and how many 
false conclusions will he draw from it ! He must know more 
than the number of deaths in the year, or even the enumeration 
of the diseases, before he dares to draw any conclusion as to the 
sanitary condition of the place. He must know whether epide- 
mics have prevailed in the year in question — ^whether war, pesti- 
lence, or famine have swelled the usual numbers. It must be 
remembered, that it is only a class of facts, it is not all the facts, 
that can be tabulated ; and these are only materials towards a 
conclusion, requiring themselves a running conunentary from the 
knowledge, judgment, and impartiality of either the man who 
supplies, or the man who reads, the tables — without which quali- 
fication they not only do not give the whole facts of the case, but 
absolutely mislead, by an appearance of completeness which they 
do not possess. 

*' If, again, we were to take tables with regard to criminaU^ 
there is no man who, without considerable Imowiedge of the 
legal history, and more than the legal history, of the country, 
wonki not lie misled bv the inspection. He would see, perhi^ 
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a considerable increase in the criminalit^r of the country ; but it 
is desirable to know what was included in the criminahty at the 
beginning of the time, and what is now included ; what changes 
haye taken place in the laws, how much is now submitted to the 
public observation which once was not; whether crimes which 
once went under greater names and titles now wear lighter ones, 
and vice versa; whether the jurisdiction of one tribunal has been 
transferred to another; whether matters which formerly were 
submitted to the adjudication of a formal tribunal are now handed 
over to a summary jurisdiction. If you come further to details, 
they are of most essential importance in ascertaining the value of 
the tables. For the purpose of ascertaining the real fact at issue, 
which is the real increase or decrease of crime, it is essential to 
know still more — you must take county by county. In one case 
Tou have a rural police, in another you nave not ; in one case you 
nave a much stricter and more rigorous enforcement of the law 
than in others. I recollect, on a former occasion, I think at 
Glasgow, there were comparisons between the different amounts 
of drunkenness of different towns. Then came the Question — 
what did the magistrates of one town hold to be druuKenness of 
a kind to be submitted to the law, and what the magistrates of 
another town held to be such P and rather an amusiiig test was 
submitted for drunkeimess which would come within the law, 
namely, that as long as a man could walk on the curb-stone with- 
out going off, he was allowed to escape with impunity ; but if he 
coula not keep on the curb-stone, ne immediately was handed 
over to the proper tribunal 

"Now, if we were to look at the statistics of circulation alone 
—the circulation of bank notes by itself — ^we surely should be 
veiT ill-informed as to the amount of means for promoting the 
excnange of commodities in actual operation, and yet, apparently, 
the Bank issues should be considerea a sufficient test. But if we 
look back to the amount of circulation at the beginning of the 
present century, and see how little it xnmes from the amount at 
the present moment, and compare the amount of pecuniary trans- 
actions in the one case and in the other, which have to be 
carried on apparently by that same means of exchange, we should 
be extremely ill-informed if we did not take into our considera- 
tion the immense economy of exchange which has taken place by 
clearing houses and bills of exchange, and every kind of mercan- 
tile facility, which, in fact, makes the circulation, which, fifty 
years ago, represented one amount of transactions, to be a very 
imperfect test for purposes of comparison with the circulation of 
the present time." 

8. We shall conclude this section with some statistics 
respecting the Industrial Exhibition. 
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" The ' Crtstal, ob Glass Faiace,' prepared for the ' WodcPi 
Fair,' or great iudnstml eihibitJon of 1851, ia 1,848 feet kme, 
by 156 in width. The height of the three took is 64, 44. aedU 
feet ; and that of the tranaept, 108 feet. The gronnd floor occq- 
piea 752,832 auperficial or square feet ; and the gaUeries, 103,698 
feet, making, in all, an exhibiting surface of Home 21 acres, nth 
a length of tables of about eight miles. There are 3,GO0 cast and 
wrought-iron colanuis, varying from 14^ to 20 feet in length ; 
2,224 cast-iron ^dera, and 1,128 sapportets for the gaUeries. 
The glass necessary to cover this immense Imilding, is 900,000 
aquare feet; the lei^h of sash-bars is 205 miles; and there are 
31 miles of gutters to oury off rain-water to the hollow columns, 
through which it passes into drains or sewers under ground." 
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SECTION V. 

THE AFPLIOATION OF THE ART OF REASONING TO MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Moral Philosophy has been defined by Paley as the 
science that teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it 
It is thus described by Dr. Croly : — 

'' Moral philosophy is the teaching of haman hapDiness, in the 
hands of man ; as religion is the teaching of human happiness, in 
the hands of the Creator. It is the history of the rules, unpulses, 
and objects of human virtue. It was the earliest of all studies ; 
for the obvious reason, that it was the most essential. The first 
associations of men must have felt the value of truth, of a respect 
for property, and of the avoidance of mutual injury. Thus, we 
can expect no practical discoveries in morality, its prmciples being 
fixed by the primal necessities of our nature. Still, though no 
practical difficulties exist in its rules, their grounds, their action, 
and their objects abound in the most refinei problems. The dis- 
tinction of vice and virtue, the supreme good, the foundation of 
obedience, the rights of man, the origin of evil, have exercised 
the subtlest intellects since the days of the illustrious author of 
the Proverbs ; a volume to which may be traced the greater por- 
tion of all the Eastern maxims ; the doctrines of the early sages, 
known as the 'wise men of Greece;' and, perhaps, the principles 
of the three great schools, the Platonic, the Stoic, and tne Epicu- 
rean. With the restoration of learning in Europe, the suDJect 
was resumed, and has occupied powerful minds, from the logical 
acuteness of Hobbes and the profound learning of Cudworth, 
down to the dexterous simplicity, but dubious conclusions of 
Paley. To be * able to give a reason of the hope that is in us,' 
is a divine command. Next in importance is, to be able to give 
to ourselves a reason for our duties. But, to give that reason 
requires the study of moral philosophy." — National Knowledge, 
National Power. 

In the application of logic to this science, we may 
observe : — 

1. Logic wiU teach us that there are moral truths. 

"The first proposition which I assume, and which I wish you 
to bear in your minds as firmly established, is, that there are 
moral truths. So, however, it is. I am solicitous that you should, 
from the very first, constantly carry with yon the firm conviction 
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aiid clear apprehension of this proposition. And I ventu re to 
saj, that if tnere be firmlr estabhshed in your minds a oonTidkn 
that there are moral tnitlis, manr of the difficulties ^lidch arise, 
respecting moralitj in general, will ranish of themsehres, or viU 
be easilr remoTed. 

** Perhaps the best waj of illustrating this doctrine, that there 
are moral truths, is bj mentioning some of the most 8im{^ and 
familiar propositions of this kind, which are commonly deliYered 
and assented to hj men, both on practical occasions, and in the 
course of speculative discussions. Of this kind are the following: 
—That murder, theft, robbery, adultery, are wron^ : that breach 
of promise is wrong ; that a man cannot liberate hunself from tibe 
obligation of his own promise ; that it is wrong to treat a person 
as a mere thing ; that we must, in seneral, recognise the andUio- 
rity of the law of the land ; that the law ought to oonfmin to 
justice ; that when a man acts against his conscienoe, his act is 
morally wron^. Of this kind, I say, are moral truths. I do not 
say that all these are certainly moral truths. I do not say this 
at present, at least. Still less do I say that all these propositioiis 
are evidently true, or that they do not admit of linutations and 
exceptions ; but I say that there are moral truths of tkis Mud. 
If any of those whicn I have enumerated be not exactly tme^ or 
not true without exception, then there are corrections of thera 
which are the truths at which I point; — then the proposHioii 
properly limited by exception is such a truth as I mean. Every 
Dody, upon every occasion in which man's moral nature comes 
into question, —and what occasion is unconnected with man's 
moral nature F— «very man, I say, upon every occasion, is ready 
to utter and to assent to propositions such as these; if not 
exactly these, still such as these. And I say, that this per- 
petual enunciation and acceptance of such propositions imphes, 
and makes it indisputably certain, that they nave in them a sub- 
stantial truth." — Jrhetoeits Lectures on SysienuUic MoraUty, 

" The view which I take of this subject is briefly as follows : — 
"It is manifest to every one, that we all stand in various and 
dissimilar relations to all the sentient beings, created and un- 
created, with which we are acquainted. Among onr relations to 
created beings are those of man to man, or that of substantial 
equality, of parent and child, of benefactor and recipient, of 
husband and wife, of brother and brother, citizen and dtixlBn, 
citizen and magistrate, and a thousand others. 

" Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human being com- 
prehends the relation in which two human beings stand to each 
other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of moral obUgO' 
tion, connected, by our Creator, with l^he very conception of this 
relation. And the fact is the same, Whether he be one of the 
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parties or not. The nature of this feeling is, that the one ought 
to exercise certain dispositions towards the others to whom he is 
thns related: and to act towards them in a manner corre- 
sponding with those dispositions." — Wayland^s Elements of Moral 
Science. 

2. Logic will teach us to observe the foundation of the 
distinctions between moral good and eviL 

" All the systems we have examined may, I conceive, be re- 
ferred to six distinct heads. 1st, The eternal and immutable 
nature of all moral distinctions. 2d, That ntilitv, public or 
private, is the foundation of moral obligation. 3d, That all 
morality is founded upon the will of God. 4th, That a moral 
sense, feeling, or emotion, is the ground of virtue. 5th, That it 
is by supposing ourselves in the situation of others, or by a 
species 01 sympathetic mechanism, that we derive our notions of 
good and evil. And 6th, The doctrine of vibrations, and the 
association of ideas. 

** Those whose doctrine is mainly founded upon the first prin- 
ciple, — ^that of the eternal and immutable nature of all moral 
distinctions, — are Dr. Cudworth and Mr. John Locke ; Bishop 
Cumberland, who adopts, however, this principle with more quali- 
fication than several others ; Mr. Woilaston, by his fitness of 
things ; and Dr. Clarke, by his truth of things ; Dr. Price, Mr. 
GisDome, and Dr. Dewar. 

" Those writers who ground their theories upon the doctrine 
of utility, or, as it is sometimes termed, the selfish system, are 
rather numerous. Mr. Hobbes is the first on the list. Mr. 
tSt^wart remarks, that there is in point of piinciple a far more 
close and intimate connexion between the opinions of this writer 
and Mr. Hume, and others of this school, than what has com- 
monly been imagined ; and this remark is perfectly correct. Mr. 
Home himself is at the head of this philosophical party. Man- 
deville's Fable of the Bees, is, thougn in a caricaturist's dress, 
bottomed on the same views of human nature. Pope and Boling- 
broke take the universal weal as the standard of morals. Mr. 
Rutherford considers the advantages which the Scriptures hold 
out to those who practise virtue, as the ultimate end of it. 
Paley*s system is weU known as grounded on the general good. 
Godwin's Political Justice, and Mr. Bentham's system, are 
founded upon the same principle. 

'* Archbishop King stands alone in maintaining that the will 
of God is the sole foundation of virtue ; if we except Dr. Paley, 
who has coupled this principle with the system of expediency. 

" Those who are advocates for a Moral Sense, are Shaftesouiy, 
Bishop Butler, Dr. Hutcheson, Lord Karnes, Professor Stewart, 
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and Dr. Tbonns Biowil Dr. Cogan't liews seem groanded gb 
the same Tiews. 

** Dr. Adam Smith's work on Moral Sentiments is the gdIt ok 
which is grounded sdd^ on the principle of srmpsthT. 

" Dr. rnestley and Dr. Hartley are the only two writers who 
maintain that tiie Association of Ideas is the ground of good and 
eriL 

"There are none of these different systems that are not in 
some degree founded on truth ; but the great imperfection whidi 
mns through them all is, that they attempt to generalise too 
mncL We cannot resolve all the moral feelings and habits of 
oar nature into one general principle." — Blakefs Hidory ff 
Moral Seienee. 

3. Logic will teach ns a proper mode of daasification 
with regard to those actions or motiYes that are monUy 
good or eviL 

''The division of virtue, to which we are now-ardays most 
nccustomed, is into duties : — 

'' Towards God ; as piety, reverence, resignation, gratitude, Ac 

** Towards other men (or relative duties) ; as justice, duuoty, 
loya%, &c. 

" iWards ourselves ; as chastity, sobriety, temperance, preser- 
vation of life, care of health, &c." — Pale^s Moral FkilotopJ^. 

The followiDg is an enumeration of some of the duties 
of a public company : — 

The Duties op Public Compaioes. — "The first of these 
duties is to obey the laws — a public company should abstain 
from smuggling and all other illicit proceedings — should make 
correct returns to Grovemment, and pay its fair proportion of the 
property-tax, and of all other duties. 'Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's. Render to all their dues ; tribute to 
whom tribute is due ; custom, to whom custom ; fear, to whom 
fear; honour, to whom honour.'* Another duty is to enforoi 
the laws upon others. Individuab sometimes abstain from pro- 
secuting frauds upon themselves, from a misapplied feeling of 
compassion, an unwillinmiess to incur odium, or the fear of 
expense; but none of these feelings are sufficient to justify a 
public company in abstaining from this duty. Such a course k 
injurious to the public, by holding out inducements to the com- 
imssion of similar crimes. 'Because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of 
men is fully set in them to do evil.'f It is also the duty of puUic 
companies to support the cause of order and of due submission to 

* Rom. xiii. 7. t Eccleg. yiiL n. 
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constituted authorities— the rights of property — the supremacy 
of the law — the impartial admmistration of public justice— and 
to honour the constitutional form of government of the country, 
by whatever party it may be administered. * Put them in mind 
to be subject to princinautics and powers, to obey magistrates, to 
be ready to every good work, to speak evil of no man, to be no 
brawlers, but gentle, showing all meekness unto all men.'* 
Another duty is to conduct the affairs of the company on such a 
liberal, yet prudent scale of expense, as shall afford encourage- 
ment to the industry, trade, and fine arts of the country. Solomon 
says, ' Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for thyself in 
the field, and afterwards build thy house.* f Which means, if we 
understand it rightly, * Get your money before you spend it, but 
having got it, hve m a scale of expense corresponding to ^our 
means — afterwards build thy liouse. Individuals may be justified 
in living much withiu their means, in order to provide for old 
age, or for the proper settlement of their children ; but public 
companies cannot have such motives for conducting their esta* 
blisnments witli an unsuitable economy. But, above all, it is the 
dutv of a public compan^r to maintain, in all its transactions, a 
higk-toned morality. 'Righteousness exalteth a nation.'| A 
departure from moral rectitude is altogether inexcusable in a 
puoiic company. As all their actions are presumed to be the 
result of previous deliberations, they cannot plead in excuse, as 
individuals do, the power of passion, the impulse of the moment, 
or the force of habit. In proportion to the weakness, or the 
absence of temptation, in such proportion would their conduct 
be the more criminal ; § while their wealth and influence would 
render their example more extensively injurious to the public 
morality. If parties of high station in society depart from the 
strict rule of duty, those of inferior station will deviate still more 
widely. * If a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked.' " || 
Gilbarfs Practical Treatise on Banking. 

4. Logic will teach us to notice the different species of 
any particular virtue or vice. 

" Question. What is forbidden in the Eighth Commandment P 

'* Answer, The Eighth Commandment forbiddeth whatsoever 
doth or may unjustly hinder our own or our neighbour's wealth 
or outward estate. 

" Q. How may we be said to steal from ourselves ? 

" A. By idleness, niggardliness, and prodigality. 

** Q. How many ways may persons be saicl to steal from 
others, or unjustly hinder their neighbour's wealth or outward 
eitate ? 

• Tit. ill. 1, 3. t Prov. xxlv. 27. t Prov. xlv. 34. 

i Prov. vi. 80. II Prov. xxlx. 12. 
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"jL Serenl wars; ptftkakHr br tliefi, loliberr, irjrtli a g, 
defcaodiiiir, nwnopolizrag, and taJunir olxvfBl ■smr." — jh 
6i/s SkfiUr CaieekUm erpimaed bf Jmmet Fitier. 

** A merchant should be an honoorabiie man. Althongii a 
cannot be an honoanbie man whboa: beins- an bonest man, jet 
a man mar be strktlT honest mboot bein^laoiioanble. Hancstr 
i«fet3 to 'prconiaiT kbiis : bonoiir i«fm to the prineqiks ni 
feelings. You mar par joor debts ponctnaUj, Toa mar defraud 
no man, and jet Ton mar act dishononraUlT. Ton act ifisbnamir- 
ablj when jon ^tc toot correspondents a worse ofunkm of tout 
rirals in trade than Voa know tner desenre. Ton act dishanonr- 
abl J when yon sell toot commodities at less than their real Tahie^ 
in order to get awaj yonr neighbour's customers. Ton act dis- 
honourablr when jon pmchasie at higher than the market price, 
in order tLit jou maj raise the market upon another buyer. You 
act dishonourably when tou draw acoommodatkm bUls, and pass 
them to your banker for discount, as if they rose out of real 
transactions. You act dishonourably in ererv case wherein your 
external conduct is at varianoe with your real opinions. You act 
dishonourably if, when canning on a prosperous trade, you do 
not allow your servants and assistants, through whose exertioDS 
you obtain your success, to participate in your prosperity. You 
act dishonourably if, after you have become nch, you are un- 
mindful of the favours you received when you were pow. In all 
these cases there may be no intentional feraud. It may not be 
dishonest, but it is dishonourable conduct." — Lectures <m .Ameied 
Commerce. 

5. Logic will teach us to investigate the causes and 
consequences of virtues and vices, and the various circum- 
stances by which they may be attended. 

" The effect of intemperance in shortening life is strikin^y 
exemnliiied in the contrast afforded by other uasses of society to 
the (fakers, a set of people of wnom I must again speak 
favourably. It appears from accurate calculation, that in London 
only one person in fortv attains the age of fourscore, while among 
the Quakers, whose sol)riety is proverbial, and who have long set 
themselves against the use of ardent spirits, not less than one in 
ten reaches tliat age — a most striking difference, and one which 
carries its own inference aion^ with it. . 

" It is remarked by an emment practitioner, that of more than 
a hundred men in a glass manufactory, three drank nothing hut 
water, and these three appeared to be of their proper a^, while 
the rest who indulged in strong drinks seemed ten or twelve years 
older than they proved to be. This is conclusive." — Maemsh*t 
Anatomy of Drunkenness. 
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" But if a man is a fool to expect to attain wealth by dishonest 
means, he is a still ^ater fool if he expects that wealth so 
aocjoired will afford him any enjoyment. — Enjoymtmt, did I say P 
Is it possible, that in such a case any man can expect enjoyment ? 
What! enjoyment for you — you who have obtained wealth by 
fiilsehood — by deception — by extortion — by oppression — ^you ex- 
pect enjoyment P Listen— -listen to the hearty denunciations of 
all honest men; to the awful imprecations of those you ha^e 
injured ; to the reproaches of your family, whose name you have 
dishonoured ', to the accusations of that conscience whose voice 
you have stifled, and to the wrathful thunder of that heaven 
whose laws you have outraged ! Listen to these — these are the 
enjoyments that will attend your ill-^tten wealth : — ' He that 

fetteth riches and not by right, shall leave them in the midst of 
is days : and at his end shall be a fool/ " — Lectures on Ancient 
Commerce. 

6. Lo^c will teach us how to apply general principles to 
partictQar acts, institutions, or opinions, and to judge of 
their propriety : — 

Wab. — " When we contemplate the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, forming a perfect contrast to the war character, and 
remember that this was designed as a pattern for our conduct-— 
when we consider his precepts, and reflect that these are of per- 
petual obligation ; and furtner bring to mind, that his followers 
took no part in wars for more than two hundred years after his 
personal appearance on earth, can we entertain a doubt of the 
inoompatibility of war with the duties of a Christian P Can we 
draw any other conclusion, than that, in adopting the spirit and 
practice of war, we must act with such inconsistency with the 

I)recepts and example of Jesus Christ, and the example of his fol- 
owers, as amounts to a dereliction of Christianity itself ! " 

Oaths. — " The imposition of an oath carries with it the strong 
presumption, that the individual is not to be believed without it. 
This idea has an extensively demoralizing effect, on those who 
are placed within the sphere of its influence. It opens a wide 
door to the disgusting vice of lyinff. When men become recon- 
ciled to the idea, that an oath is necessarv to the truth, it is a 
kindred feeling to reconcile them to fabehood, in their ordinary 
communications. Nor is this the only immoral tendency of 
requiring oaths, to ensure the truth. It holds out a temptation 
to swearine in conversation. B«conciled, in the first pkce, to 
speak falsehood, unless under the coercion of an oath, and, in the 
next place, to attest the truth by swearing, a disposition is pro- 
duced, in some men, to give their conversation the appearance of 
truth, by interspersing it with profane oaths." 
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Salutations. — " They believe there is no pio{»ieiY in bowing 
the body, and uncovering the head, to any created bemffs ; for 
worship belongs to God only. But if we are told, that inmshicHi- 
able life these actions have no such intention, we reply, that if 
they have become unmeaning, men of correct feelines ought 
neither to offer nor receive them. If they are intended only to 
express civUity and ordinary respect, we say, that these can be 
expressed in a more appropriate manner, than by degrading the 
outward acts of Divine worship down to a mere expression of 
common civilitv, or even nothing at aU. Everything which relates 
to Divine worship, or that homage we pay to the Almighty, should 
be carefully guarded from being introduced into the famiiliar in- 
tercourse betweeD man and man ; lest, by the association of ideas, 
our worship itself become adulterated and offensive. 

" We believe that, under the Gospel, we are bound to tj^mik 
every man truth to his neighbour. The expressions, mister, or 
master, and your most obedient, &c. your numble servant, &c. 
being in the common application untrue, we decline to use. The 
love and charity which the Grospel inspires, are above all complir 
mental expressions, and need neither flattery nor falsehood to set 
them off to advantage. 

" The plain language, as we term it, or the use of the stMular 
pronouns to a single person, has much to recommend it. m the 
first place, it is consonant to truth ; for the plural pronoun does 
express a plurality of persons to whom it relates : hence, we 
consider it a departure from truth, to address a single individual 
with a word that conveys an idea of more than one. We consider 
the plain language, too, as the language of the greatest and best 
of men that have ever lived, to one another and to God. And we 
think this authority ought to possess great weight. The rules of 
the lan^age contribute something to the same effect. It must 
be admitted, that the beauty and precision of the language are 
greatly injured by the promiscuous use of the plural pronouns." 

Amusements. — " Those vain amusements which have been de- 
nominated Recreations, we consider beneath the dignity of the 
Christian character; and they frejuently prove the imet to much 
vice and corruption. H. Tuke, in his * Principles of Religion,* 
chap. 9, says : * There are three rules relating to amusements, 
by which our conduct should be regulated. I. — To avoid all 
those which tend needlessly to oppress and injure any part of the 
animal creation. Of this class are cock-fighting and horse-racing: also 
hunting^ &c. when engaged in for diversion and pleasure. 3.— To 
abstain from such as are connected with a spirit of hazaidons 
enterprise ; by which the property and temporal happiness of 
individuals ana families are often made to depend on the most 
precarious circumstances ; and the gain of one frequently entaib 
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misery on nianr. Of this class are all games in which property is 
slaked. 3. — ^To avoid such as expose us to unnecessaiy tempta- 
tions, with respect to our virtue ; or which dissipate the mincC so 
as to render a return to civil and religious duties ungrateful. Of 
this kind, stage entertainments are peculiarly to be avoided, with 
various other places of public amusement, which have a tendency 
to corrupt the heart, or to alienate it from the love and fear of 
God.* " — The Doctrines of Friends^ hy Elisha Bates, 

I shall conclude this section by a quotation on the 
moral effects of the Industrial Exhibition. 

" The many friendships that will be established during the 
existence of the Exhibition between the members of different 
nations, will be so many powerful motives for resisting war, so 
many guarantees for quiet and reasonable legislation ; the breaking 
down of unfounded prejudices, a more accurate and enlarged 
knowled^ of the real character of our neighbours, the right 
arorecianon of their talents and other excellences, the perception 
of those points in which we ourselves are inferior to them, — all 
these things have the same tendency, and they may rationally be 
expected to follow from that more close collision with foreigners 
which will be caused by the Great Exhibition of Industry. It is 
not enough, therefore, to say that it will, under this aspect, pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind ; we may boldly say, it wilt promote 
their moral and religious welfare." — Mr. WhisJCs Prize Essay, 



SECTION VI. 

THE APPLICATION OP THE ART OF REASONING TO THE 
FORMATION OP HABITS OP REASONING. 

The object of all roles is the formation of habits. Habits 
can be formed only by repeated acts. The rules direct 
how the act should be performed. The repetition of the 
act produces the habit. And when the habit is fixed 
there is no further occasion for rules. But practice is still 
necessary in order to confirm and strengthen the habit. 

1. To form a habit of reasoning, take care of your 
health. 

The possession of health seems essential to independence 
of mind. 'Tis those who have a weaMy constitution who 
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are led astray by the persuasion of others. The means 
that promote health— as temperance, early rising, and 
exercise in the open air, tend also to produce clearness and 
cheerfulness of mind. Do not let the love of reading lead 
you to sit up late, or deprive you of proper rest and exer- 
cise. Literary knowledge, valuable as it is, is but a poor 
compensation for the loss of health. If you are one of the 
million, one who has employment to attend to during the 
day, do not in the evening engage in those studies that 
require strong or continuous mental exertion, such as 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, &c. ; but rather 
direct your attention to those sciences which combine 
amusement with instruction, and the knowledge of which 
can be obtained with a moderate degree of application. If 
you are of such a temperament that the state of your health 
is likely to aflfect yom: judgment, I advise you to read fre- 
quently those quotations I have made from Dr. Watts in 
the fourth section of the first part of this work. 

" Huffland has published a work, upon the art of prolonging 
life, full of interesting observations. ' Philosophers, says he, 
* enjoy a deUghtful leisure. Their thoughts, generally estranged 
from vulgar interests, have nothing in common with tnose afflict- 
ing ideas with which other men are continually agitated and 
corroded. Their reflections are agreeable by then: variety, their 
Hberty, and sometimes even by their frivolity. Devoted to the 
pursuits of their choice, the occupations of their taste, they dis- 
pose freely of their time. Oftentimes they surround themselves 
with young people, that their natural vivacity may be communi- 
cated to them, and in some sort, produce a renewal of their 
youth.' We may make a distinction between the different kinds 
of philosophy, in relation to their influence upon the duration of 
life. Those which direct the mind towards sublime contempla- 
tions, even were they in some degree superstitious, such as those 
of Pythagoras and Plato, are the most salutary. Next to them, 
I place those, the study of which, embracing nature, gives 
enlarged and elevated ideas upon infinity, the stars, the wonders 
of the universe, the heroic virtues, and the pure and devated 
doctrines of Divine revelation. * But those systems,' says the 
writer just quoted, 'which turn only upon painful subtilties, 
which are dogmatic and positive, which bend all facts and opinions 
to form, and adjust them to certain preconceived principles ; in 
fine, such as are thorny, barren, narrow, and contentious, these 
are fatal in tendency, and cannot but abridge the lives of those 
who cultivate them. Of this class was the philosophy of the 
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Peripatetics, and that also of the scholastics.' Tomultuous pas- 
sions, and corroding cares, are two sources of evil influences, 
which a true philosophy avoids. Another influence, adverse 
to life, is that mental feebleness, which renders persons perpe- 
tually solicitous about their health, effeminate and unhappy. 
Fixing their thoughts intensely on the functions of life, tnose 
functions that are subjects of this anxious rospection, become 
wearied. Imagining themselves diseased, they soon become so. 
The undoubting confidence that we shall enjoy health, is perhaps 
one of the best means of preserving it." — Art of Being Sappy. 

2. To form a habit of reasoning, attend to the health of 
your mind. 

Do not exercise any one faculty imduly. Do not in- 
dulge the imagination. Bead no novels, and but little 
poetry. Do not overload the memory. Think as well as 
read ; but do not think intensely on any one subject ; the 
reasoning powers then become distracted and enfeebled. 

"A quickness of mental perception, a lively and vigorous 
imagination, and a ready and retentive memory, are highly useful 
and ornamental qualities ; but they are individually limited in 
their beneficial influence. The reasoning power, however, is of 
vital use. It is the comer-stone of the mtellectual building, 
giving grace and strength to the whole structure ; without it Si 
the other faculties of the soul would be of little or no utility. 
All the differences in the mental qualifications of men may be 
traced to the various degrees of original strength in this quality 
of the mind, or to the successful manner in which it has been 
cultivated and improved." — Blake^s Essay on Logic, 

In order to improve yourself in Logic, I would advise 
you to avoid, especially in your youth, discussions on those 
abstract principles of moral& and metaphysics, which in 
every age of the world have puzzled, and which continue 
to puzzle, the most profound philosophers. Limit your 
inquiries and investigations to those things respecting 
which you may hope to arrive at some satisfactory con- 
clusion, and which are also capable of some useful practical 
application. The absorption of the mind in mysticism 
tends to impair both the faculty of perception, and the 
power of reasoning. I would also advise you to avoid 
reading books written in an obscure or affected style. Such 
writings tend to injure the perceptive &culty, and to 
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fistmiliarise the mind with ohscure ideas^ or with ideas 
obscurely expressed. Read those works which are remazk- 
able for profound reasoning and clear expression. Bead 
with a pencil in your hand, and mark those paragraj^ that 
contain any examples of clear and beautiful reaaoning. 
If the newspapers you read are your own, cut out with a 
penknife all the good pieces of argumentation you may 
iind, and after a while read them over again, and classify 
them according to the principles or forms of reasoning 
they can be employed to illustrate. 

3. To form a habit of reasoning, associate your reason- 
ings with your daily avocations. 

Don't imagine that the great end of the art of reaaoning 
is to enable you to refute or to instruct other people. Its 
chief end is to enable you to teach yourselE " Logic," says 
Dr. Watts, " is the art of using our reason well in the 
search after truth and in the communication of it to otherB." 
But don't hncj that " to search after truth,** means nothing 
more than reading books, or what is called study. You 
will find that yoiu: daily duties, your own reflections, and 
the conduct of mankind aroimd you, will supply you with 
truths quite as interesting and as important as any that 
you will meet with in books. Think on these. Before per- 
forming any action, ask yourself what are the reasons for 
doing it, and then ask what are the reasons for not doing 
it. Then consider the principles of your arguments and 
the various forms in which they may be expressed. When 
you have acquired the habit of thus reasoning on your 
own actions, you will soon learn to apply the same mode of 
reasoning to the actions of other people. 

We never hear any one praised for being a good logician. 
The fact is, that when a man reasons well, he is £uned not 
for his knowledge of logic, but for his knowledge of the 
art to which his logic is applied. When a lawyer reasons 
well he is celebrated not as a good logician, but as a good 
lawyer. The late Sir William FoUett owed much of his 
reputation to the beautiftd clearness of his reasoning. It is 
the same m every other profession. If a tradesman reasons 
wjell when talking with his customers, he is. never suspected 
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of being skilled in logic, but, what is of more importance, 
he gets the character of being a good tradesman. And if 
a man reasons well upon "matters in general," he is 
reckoned a sensible man. Never boast of your logic. A 
reputation as a logician will damage the effect of your 
reasonings. Your opponent may fency that his inability 
to answer yoiu' arguments arises, not from the weakness 
of his cause, but from your superior skill aa a disputant. 

4. To form a habit of reasoning, rather divide your 
reading and studies among a variety of subjects, than con- 
fine yourself to one subject. 

Try to be distinguished in your profession, but do not 
be distinguished in anything else. If so, those engaged in 
the same profession will endeavour to detract from your 
professional reputation, by praising you for other attain- 
ments. You had better divide your unprofessional reading 
and studies among a good many subjects, rather than con- 
fine them to one. This will afford you more pleasure, 
impose less mental labour, and give a more lively exercise 
to your powera of reasoning. You will get the character 
of being a well-infonned man, and awaken no envy by 
any special kind of superiority. Lord Bacon was a 
great la^vyer, but he was also a great philosopher. And 
because he was a philosopher, he was supposed to be no 
lawyer. This opinion was entertained even by his distin- 
guished contemporaiies, the Minister Cecil, and the Attorney 
General, Coke. Dismeli observes, that " both were mere 
practical men of business, whose narrow conceptions, and 
whose stubborn habits, assume that whenever a man ac- 
quires much knowledge foreign to his profession, he will 
have less of professional knowledge than he ought." 

Beyond your profession, then, it is better you ^ould know 
a little about a good many things, than know a great deal 
about some one thing. This will give a more expansive 
character to your mind, and greater variety to the exercise 
of your reasoning powers. Get, therefore, a general 
acquaintance with every branch of knowledge. You will 
find that the sciences to which I have more especially 
directed your attention. History, Political Economy, 
Statistics, and Moral Philosophy, will supply you with au. 

B 
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inexhaustible fond of topics, about which you will have 
occasion to reason. They can be studied without any 
expensive apparatus — ^without any knowledge of Latin or 
Greek — and they refer to matters of the highest impcnt- 
ance, as well as to the affiui-s of every-day life. The lesscms 
they teach will enable you both to judge of the conduct of 
nations and to regulate your own. These sciences are 
strictly logical sciences. The physical and mathematical 
sciences will not, so ^ as you are concerned, call for the 
same exercise of your reasoning powers. The knowledge 
of the physical sciences is acquired by observation and 
experience, and imparted by writing or conversation. Here 
there is little ground for reasoning. All that is known is 
certain and cannot be disputed. What is unknown does 
not afford sufficient evidence for the formation of opinion& 
In Botany, Natural History, Geography, Geology, and the 
other Physical Sciences, all we have to do is to listen and 
learn. Mathematics is all severe reasoning, but the prac- 
tical application is mere routine. We leam cyphering at 
school mechanically. We add, subtract, multiply and 
divide. 'We leam fractions and decimals, and know how 
to extract the square and cube roots, all by rule. Nor can 
it be denied, that all these operations may be performed 
very well without any knowledge of the scientific princi- 
ples on which they are founded. The higher branches of 
mathematics and their application to Geometry, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, &c. require great exertions of the 
reasoning powers, and eminence is rarely attained in this 
kind of knowledge but by the devotion of the whole time 
to its pursuit. Happily, however, this high degree of 
knowledge is not necessary to every member of the com- 
munity. If you are acquainted with Arithmetic, understand 
simple equations in Algebra, and know how to use a table 
of Logariths, you have as much knowledge of Mathematics 
as you are likely to require in the ordinary business of life, 
and this wiD not tax very heavily yoiu* powers of reasoning. 
It has often been asserted that a familiarity with mathe- 
matical reasoning unfits the mind for proficiency in mored 
reasoning. I have never seen any evidence that has con- 
vinced me of the soimdness of this opinion. Ne doubt a 
man will enter more readily upon that kind of reasoning 
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with which he is most familiar. A professor of mathe- 
matics may reason well on mathematics, and badly on 
morals, simply because he is accustomed to one kind of 
reasoning and not accustomed to the other. This affords 
no evidence that his capacity for moral reasoning has been 
impaired by his study of mathematics. It appears to me 
more rational to suppose, that the discipline imparted to 
the mind by mathematical studies, tends to give increased 
precision and energy to all the other operations in which 
it may engage. At the same time, in passing through 
life, you will find that a dexterity in performing the 
operations of Arithmetic will be of more use to you than 
a knowledge of the abstract principles on which these 
operations are founded. Sam Slick says, " If you wish to 
go a-head, there's nothing like cyphering." 

5, To form ^ habit of reasoning, you must keep your- 
self in practice. 

One way of doing this is frequently to review all your 
opinions, and examine the arguments by which they are 
supported, and the objections to which they are exposed. 
Do not take your opinions in clusters upon the authority 
of the party or body to which you belong. Examine 
them one by one for yom^elf, and be at all times prepared 
to render a reason for any doctrine that forms an article 
in either yom: political or your religious creed. Head 
occasionally those books or newspapers that contain 
attacks upon the sentiments you hold, and think to your- 
self what you would say in case you were called upon to 
reply to those attacks. Take a parliamentary speech, for 
instance, and fancy how you would reply to it. In cases 
of actual contest attack the most able man of his party. 
You pay yourself a poor compliment by selecting a weak 
opponent. It is by wrestling with superior minds that 
we increase om: own strength. In logical disputation, as 
in social life, no honour can be gained by quarrels with 
inferiors. You should engage only in those contests in 
which victory is attended with renown. 

Many of our most distinguished men have in their 
youth been members of debating societies. We have in 

B 2 
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former days met at such societies men of high talent, who 
have rendered, and are still rendering good service to their 
country and to the world. These associations possess the 
same advantages, and are liable to the same objections that 
are pointed out by Dr. Watts in regard to schoiastio dispu- 
tations. (See page 268.) I believe that societies formed for 
the sole purpose of debate are not so numerous as formerly, 
but most of our literary and scientific institutions have a 
'- discussion class,'* which answers the same purpose. I 
advise you to join this class. Institutions that are adapted 
to make wise men wiser should not be laid aside merely 
because in some instances they may do injury to men who 
are not wise. If you have a talent for speaking, by all 
means cultivate it, but do not fancy that a fluent speaker 
is necessarily a good logician. Study your speeches be- 
forehand, and arrange your thoughts imder one, two, or 
three heads, but do not write them out Guard against 
dogmatism on the one hand, and scepticism on the other. 
Discuss only those questions on which there can be a 
reasonable difference of opinion. Never attempt to prove a 
doctrine that is transparently true, nor to refuto a doctrine 
that is transparently absurd; and never, even to get tip a 
debate, argue in favour of any doctrine that you do not 
honestly believe. At the close of every debate, sum up in 
your own mind the arguments that have been advanced on 
both sides of the question that has been discussed, and then 
form, correct, or confirm your own opinion. 

On this subject, I will quote from Mr. John Mottram's 
" Institutional Education." This essay obtained the prize 
offered to its members by the City of London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, for the best essay on " The 
Characteristics and Advantages of Literary and Scientific 
Institutions; their claims to the support of society; and 
the best means of extending their usefulness.** 

'' It is a good thin^ for a man that he should bring his opinion 
into occasional conflict with those of other men : that he should 
regard those opinions from other points of view than what his 
own mind can furnish of itself; that he should look upon them 
as others look upon them ; and either be strengthened in his own 
impressions, or suffer those impressions to pass awav ; in either 
ease becoming mentally and morally advantaged. Ana this has it» 
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practical advantages in our daily life. It is necessary for a man 
that he should be prepared to take part in the conflict of opinion 
that is constantly gomg on in the world ; and these occasional 
argumentative contests prepare him for this work." 

" The power of accustoming ourselves to discuss the opinions 
of others, becomes a habit of the greatest advantage to society ; 
it prevents the taking upon trust new opinions, or the pinning 
our faith to any, however prevalent they may be ; and it promotes 
that spirit of inauirv into the rationality of an opinion tuat must 
tend very consiaerabl^r to augment the predommance of truth 
among men, and to aid on tneir progress. The man who feels 
the power within himself which frequent discussion upon all mat- 
ters moral and political wiU give him — who appreciates the much 
higher character of this power over other modes of influencing 
men's minds — will not be the man to apply to the legislature of 
his country for acts to coerce the opinions of his fellow-man, or 
to legalise and support his own views, by this course seeking to 
brin^ discredit ana ruin upon the opinions of others ; nor vnU he 
be the man to raise the standard of rebellion, making violence the 
arbitrator between truth and error ; but ever stniggBng on, eager 
in the promulgation of his convictions, ever preparing and ever 
usin^ tne weapons mind places at his disposal, ne will in this way, 
and m no other, seek to make Ais opinions prevail around him. 
These Institutions, in affording seope for the necessary inquiries, 
and for the preparation necessair to the culture of this reliance 
upon the power of argument, ana the continual process of truth, 
put forward great clamis to the support and attention of society. 
They are the schools, and they might be made more effectual 
schools, for the preparation required for taking part in the active 
duties and struggles of the world. Within their waUs there is 
much of the information, order, and propriety of arrangements 
acquired, which fit a man for taking part in public business, to the 
advantage of the society of which he is a member." — Institutional 
Education, 

6. To form a habit of reasoning, attend to the disci- 
pline of your own mind with regard to its moral principles 
and dispositions. 

The cultivation of the moral feelings improves the 
intellectual faculties. A sound heart is less likely to go 
astray than a clever head. " The entrance of thy words 
giveth light, it giveth imderstanding to the simple." On 
this subject we shall be content to quote from two authors 
— not theologians — ^who have written on very different 
subjects. 
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Mr. Taylor, of the Colonial Office, thus wnies in his 
work entitled "^ The Statesman : " — 

" If there be in the character not only sense and sofondness, 
bnt yirtoe of a high order, then, howerer little appeannee there 
may be of talent, a certain portion of wisdom may oe rdied upcn 
almost implicitly. For the oorrespondeneies of msdom and good- 
ness are manifold ; and that they will accompany eadi other is to 
be inferred, not only because men's wisdom makes them good, 
but also because their goodness makes them wise. Questions ojf 
right and wrong are a perpetual exercise of the facohies c^ those 
who are solicitous as to the right and wrong of what they do mi. 
see ; and a deep interest of the heart in these ^estions carries 
with it a deeper cultivation of the understanding than can be 
easily effected by any other exdtement to intellectual aetiyity. 
Although, therefore, simple goodness does not imply ereiy sort of 
wisdom, it unerringly impKes some essential ccmditions of wisdom ; 
it implies a negative on folly, and an exercised judgment withm 
such limits as nature shall liave prescribed to the ci^pacity. And 
where virtue and extent of capacity are combined, there is im- 
plied the highest wisdom, being that which includes the worldly 
wisdom with the spiritual" — The Statetmam, 

Mr. Blakey, who is now the Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the Qneen's Collie, Belfieust, writes as 

follows : — 

" 1 am folly convinced that there is a much closer oonnexion 
between mental superiority, and a belief in the Scriptures, than is 
commonly imagined. Sceptical modes of thinking have a direct 
and natural tendency to oe^t a captious, quibbling, sophistical, 
habit ; to create and foster hterary arrogance and conceit ; to de- 
stroy whatever is candid and ingenuous in controversial warfare ; 
to make the mind diminutive, rickety, and distorted ; and to in- 
duce men to set a higher value on crotchety sophisms than on 

the inspirations of real wisdom and science On the other 

hand, where the Scriptures are embraced with that sincerity, 
lieartiness, and singleness of mind, to which their manifest import- 
ance so justly entitles them, we will perceive a comprehensive- 
ness, a vigour, and elasticity given to our minds, which cannot fial 
to nlace us on the vantage ground, whatever ttranch of knowledge 
we may choose to cultivate, or to excel in. The mind, no longer 
groping its way through the hazy and murky atmosphere of doubt 
ana uncertainty, advances with a firm and confident step, under 
the bright and irradiating influence of the sun of truth. By the 
contemplation of whatever is grand and sublime in doctrine, and 
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pure and simple in precept, our minds are naturally led, by our 
established constitution, to spread themselves into a wider com- 
pass ; to improve their various powers or faculties, by giving them 
an enlarged sphere of action ; to dwell upon what is great, noble, 
and excellent ; to pursue our course witfi freedom and boldness, 
unencumbered with babbling sophistries, and cheered with the 
consolatory reflection, that we are engaged in promoting whatever 
is esteemed among mankind fair, honourable, and praiseworthy." 
^—Blakeys History of Moral Science. 

And now, gentle reader, I have finished my book upon 
the Art of Reasoning. But as there is an intimate con- 
nexion between reasoning and speaking, I shall add an 
Appendix on the Philosophy of Language. This appendix 
is the substance of a lecture I delivered in November, 
1832, before the Waterford Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution. After you have read it, I advise you to read the 
index, as this will recal to your mind the principal topics 
discussed in the body of the work. You may then place 
the book in the hands of your children, or of your 
younger brothers and sisters. But before you do this, 
you had better read it a second time, and mark with a 
pencil those parts best adapted for their first reading. 
You will, perhaps, think that they may commit to 
memory the leading paragraphs in the second and third 
parts, in the same way that they have learned at school 
the first principles of grammar and geography; and that 
the other parts of the work may be divided into Lessons in 
Reading. Young men may form themselves into classes, 
and read a section at each of their meetings, and every 
member might, from his own reading, occupation, or pro- 
fession, give an additional illustration of the rules pro- 
pounded in the section. In this way they might train 
their minds into an accurate mode of thinking and of 
reasoning without encumbering themselves with the tech- 
nicalities and subtilities of scholastic logic. They who 
desire nothing more than useful amusement, may skip the 
rules, and read the illustrations. These, in the language 
of a Reviewer, form " a collection of Elegant Extracts." 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 

Philosopkebs haTe given Tarious definitioiis of Man. Thaid 
definitions have been founded on the dreumstanoes bj wliich be 
is chiefly distinguished from other animab. 

By some he is styled a rational animal — ^being endowed with 
reason. Though several of the inferior animaft aach aa dogs, 
horses, and elephants, discover great sagacity in pariicnlar droiim^ 
stances, yet none seem to be endowed with that facultj wbich we 
style reason — the power of reflecting— of oompariz^ ideas— of 
drawing inferences, and of tracing oonsequoioes. ^ Tne inatinel 
which tney possess is sufficient for the station which Providence 
has assignea to them in this lower world. It rises at once to 
maturity, and is not, like the reason of men, developed hj slow 
and imperceptible degrees. While instinct thus rises rapidly to 
maturity, it never surpasses a certain point. Reason seems 
capable of an indefinite degree of improvement. The arts and 
sciences are progressive through succeeding generations — where 
one ends another begins. But instinct midges no improTement 
A bird of the nineteenth century will build his nest in the same 
way as a bird that lived two thousand years ago, and build it, too, 
without any previous instruction, and without having seen a single 
nest constructed. 

Man has been defined a religious animal. No other animal 
that we are aware of has any sense of religion. Th6y have no 
consciousness that they are mdebted for their existence to the 
power of a superior being — ^no sense of obli^tion to him— no 
anticipation of their own death ; of course they have no assemblies 
for religious worship— they perform no act of devotion — ^their 
conduct cannot be influenced by a fear of punishment or a hope 
of reward in a future state of existence. It is true, they have 
some dispositions which, among, mankind, are deemed moral 
qualities. They are more temperate than men; they possess 
attachment for their offspring, and are free from that ambition and 
avarice which are the great sources of human vices : but these 
dispositions being conferred by nature, and not regulated by con- 
siderations of duty or propriety, ought more propeny to be termed 
instincts than moral qualities. 

Man has been defined a political animal, as men only are found 
to associate in a political society. The inferior animab seem to 
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We no notion of the adyanta^s to be derived from a division of 
labour ; each animal provides its own food, makes its own nest, 
and performs everything for itself. Nor do we find among them 
any class who devote themselves to the service of the community, 
and who, consequently, are supported by the labour of others. 
They have no lawyers, no judges, no magistrates, to adjust their 
disputes ; no professors to impart knowledge ; no physicians to 
heal the sick. There are a few oases in which animab live in 
society : such are the bees, who live under a monarchy, even in 
North America ; and even in France and Germany, where the salio 
law is in force, their monarch is alwap a female. 

Man has been defined a cooking animal, because he alone cooks 
his food before he eats it. The oird eats the worm without either 
roasting or boiling it ; and all animals eat their food, whether it 
be animal or vegetable, in the state in which it is produced. But 
nearly all the food of man first undergoes an artificial preparation; 
fruits and salads are the chief things he eats raw. Nor does man, 
like the other animals, confine his beverage to the pure water of 
the spring, but has recourse to infusions and distillations, in order 
to render his drink more palatable or more potent. 

Man has been defined a tool-making animal. Whatever other 
animals perform, whether they collect their food, or construct 
their haoitation, they use only those instruments with which 
nature has endowed them ; but man looks about for tools, and 
constructs machines. By these means he increases his power, and 
effects his objects better and more rapidly than he could other- 
wise do. 

Man has been defined a pugnacious animal ; that is, — ^he alone 
in contending against his enemies emplovs artificisd weapons. 
When the other animals fight, they use only, the weapons which 
nature has given them; it is by their horns, their teeth, their 
daws, or tlilir poison, that they assail their foes. But man has 
put every part of nature under contribution to supply him with 
weapons of destruction. He has depopulated forests, and 
drawn iron from the mine, and compelled chemistry to furnish 
materials by wMch he might more effectually destroy his fellow* 
creatures : — 

" Oh shame to man t 
Devil with devil damn'd firm concord holds t 
Men only disagree of creatures rational." 

This definition, however, is said to be not strictly correct, as 
several tribes of monkeys are known to use sticks and branches 
of trees in contending against each other. If, however, this dis- 
tinction is not peculiar to man, we have the consolation to reflect 
that it is not shared with us by any but monkeys. 
Man has been defined a laughing animal. Though all animals 

b3 
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are susceptible of pleasure, yet none of tbem express it in tbat 
peculiar waT which is stjkd umghing. 

Bat the definition of man whidi has the nearest reia[tion to our 
present subject is, that he is a talking animaL No other animal 
IS endowed with the faculty of speech. 

A language is a collection of sounds emplojed by the peq[^ of 
any countrj to conyej their ideas to each other. The woid 
Philosophy is derired from two Greek words, which mean ** the 
love of learning," and in modem use is employed to denote the 
investigation of abstract principles. The Tarions brandies or de- 
partments of Philosophy are usually called Sciences. A Scienee 
IS different from an Art. Science consists in the inTestk;ation of 
causes and principles, with a view to the discovery cf genend 
rules. Art consists in the application of those rules to praetkal 

ftnrposes. All art is foundea on some science, and most scknces 
ead to the practice of some useful art. Though the words Sdmee 
and Philosophy may, in point of meaning be considered as nearly 
synonymous, both denoting the investigation of principles, yet 
from custom the word Science is limited to those branches of 
human knowledge which have a reference to the properties of 
matter, such as Astronomy, Navigation, and the different brandies 
of the Mathematics ; while the term Philosophy is applied to those 
branches of knowledge which have a reference to the faculties of 
the mind, and to the various relations of human life. Thus we 
speak of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, of Moral Philosophy, 
the Philosophy of History, the Philosophy of Taste, the Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, and the Philosophy of Language. 

Philosophy as applied to language bears the same relation to 
grammar as sdence does to art, or as the business of an architect 
does to that of a mason. The grammarian, like the mason, is 
governed by the established rules. He requires that sentences 
should be constructed according to the acknowledged^aws of the 
language. The philosophy or the science of language investigates 
the propriety of these laws, considers the circumstances in which 
they originated, and endeavours to ascertain whether, in some 
cases, more elegance and convenience may not be obtuned by a 
departure from them than by their rigid observance. 

In the prosecution of this subject, I shall in the present lecture 
consider the Nature, the Origin, and the Pormation of Language. 

I. The Nature of Language. 

Language is a collection of sounds expressive of ideas, and em- 
ployed as a means of intercourse among mankind. The inferior 
animals have certain sounds by which they express their feelings. 
Many fishes, indeed, cannot utter any kind of sounds, and many 
worms are in the same state. But most birds and beasts have the 
power of uttering sounds. If they feel pain, they express the sen- 
sation by a certain sound ; if they feel pleasure, they express it 
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by another sound ; if exposed to danger, too, they employ another 
sound. But this is not lanffua^e; for men, too, express their 
sensations by certain sounds distinct from words ; ana even men 
who are bom dumb will express the sensations of pain and plea- 
sure, fear and desire, by certain natural sounds wholly distinct 
from articulate language. But animals have a further power than 
this. Not only do tney express sensations by peculiar sounds, 
but they also employ certain sounds as a means of intercourse 
with each other. A hen, by a certain sound, will inform her 
chickens that she has found some food for them to eat, and they 
will all run to devour it. By another sound she can inform them 
of the near approach of a hawk, and they will all rush beneath her 
wings. So, also, most animals appear to be acquainted with the 
voices of their enemies. When the lion roars, the beast.8 of the 
forest will run to a place of shelter, and a hare will hasten away 
when she hears the voice of a pack of hounds. 

These sounds, however, which animals have the power of utter- 
ing, seem totalljr distinct from language, and are analogous to 
those sounds which men can utter who are unable to spea^. An 
infant can express pain and pleasure by certain sounds, even in its 
tenderest age ; ana long before it has learned the use of language, 
it has acquired certain sounds of its own, which it employs as a 
means of intercourse with those around. 

These animal sounds differ from language, in the first place, in 
being natural and instinctive, whereas language is always acquired. 
If a dog were bred up apart from all other dogs, it would never- 
theless acquire the practice of barking ; and were there only one 
bird in the world, that bird would sing. These exercises would 
be as natural to them as it is natural for a child to crv. But if a 
child were brought up by itself, it would never learn to speak. 
We know very well that when diildren are bom deaf they always 
remain dumb. Nay more, even speech when once acquired is 
liable to be lost. Some of us, I dare say, have forgotten in a 
great degree languages which we understood pretty well when we 
were at school. And Selkirk, whose solitarv residence in a desert 
island for four years gave rise to the popular novel of Eobinson 
Crusoe, had, when taken away, nearlv lost the use of speech, and 
pronounced his words very imperfectlj. If we wish to retain the 
knowledge of any language, it is indispensably necessary that we 
write and talk it frequently; but ammals retain the sounds by 
which they communicate with each other without any danger of 
losing them, or of becoming unable to utter them distinctly. The 
reason is, that with them me sounds are natural, while with us, 
language is always acquired. 

Another difference between these animal sounds and human 
language is, that these sounds are expressive of sensations, but 
language is expressive of ideas. If I feel cold, I have a sensatioQ 
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ofeold; biit if I thinkof cnU wit]»^{cx£Bpit»Iknetibai 
idea of eold. Animah fed exftcrnal impw ■■>■■■ fike bi 
thej bave aoands to deaote tliose feelii^a. As miiimIi are 
sire of sensatioDs, it foUovs tint tbej are aU aaular, fat a 
scBsation will prodooe a similar aoond. AH doga of tke 
species will ban alike; all birds of tbe same soeeies wiU 
alike ; but twentf men will express tbe saaw idea i 
diiTerent wa^ Thus, if a man bas a tctt painfid tootii-ttebe^ be 
maj sigb, he maj groan, be may weep. Ibis is tbe e^reasion of 
tbe sensation, and aU men expressing tbe same aeasatjoas miriift 
express it in the same way and by similar sounds. B«t if be 
wished to oommnnicate to some other person tbe idea tbat be bid 
a Teiy painful tootb-acbe, this idea m^t be conrcjed in as many 
different ways as there are languages ; and etcn twenty peopk 
who spoke the same language might nse different words to con- 
vey this idea. Sensationsareexpressedbyneaity similar aoands^ 
but the same ideas may be expressed by Tuioos sounds. 

Another difference lietween animd sounds and bnman kngoage 
is, that the latter is capable of being subdinded into syfiafales. 
Animals are withoat articulation. A word is not a cootiiiBoas 
sound ; it is a succession of sounds sradnally sliding into cadi 
other. Let any one keep his organs of speedi in a fi^d podtkai. 
and try how many sounds he can utter by tbe mere eoussion of 
his br^h, and he will find that these sounds are exceedingly few. 
In speaking, the organs of speech are perpetually Tarying thdr 
position, and thus they form articulate language. It is a remaik- 
able fad, that while we can construct medianicd instrumoita that 
shall emit sounds resembling the music of the birds, we can ferm 
none that are capable of uttering words. To this point our dis- 
eoTeries in mechanical science mive not yet been carried. And 
we have to look forward to future inventions, when our harps and 
pianos shall accompany their music with their voices, and tbe 
€irgans in oar churches shall not only sound the tunes but also 
sin^ the psalms. 

II. I now proceed to consider the Origin of Language. 

It is yer^ certain that infmts do not speak as soon as they are 
bom, and if bom deaf they do not learn to speak at all. Lan- 
guage, then, is not essential to existence : man may exist without 
language. It has been a matter of much inquiry, whether there 
was any period in the history of mankind wherein tbey were 
destitute of speech, and, if so, in what way they became ac- 
quainted with the use of langua^. 

Some philosophers, both ancient and modem, have believed 
that mankind were originally savages, destitute of any knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, and eyen of the use of language ; and 
then, by their own unassisted exertions, they reached their sub- 
sequent state of improvement — ^that language is entirely of bomani 
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tnyention \ and that preyious to its discovery the communication 
of ideas among manxind was carried on by signs and gestures. 
Hence we may account for the variety of languages that exists in 
the world, on the supposition that different branches of mankind 
fixed upon different sounds, as the representatives of their ideas. 

But the opinion that all mankind were originallv savages, is 
unsupported oy either reason or history. Had they been created 
savages, they would probably have remained savages for ever. 
They could have formed no i<ka of a civilization which had never 
existed, nor have desired comforts, the want of which they did 
not feel. History does not record a single instance of a savage 
nation having become civilized by its own unassisted exertions. 
Civilization has never sprung up spontaneously from the soil ; it 
has always been imported from abroad. The Greeks derived 
their civilization from the Egyptians; the Eomans theirs from 
the Greeks; the nations conquered by Bome became civilized 
from their intercourse with the Komans. But if we attempt to 
trace the origin of civilization in Egypt and Babylon, we are at a 
loss ; for neither history, nor even tradition, mentions any period 
at which these nations were not civilized. Founded soon after 
the flood, they possessed the knowledge of all the ajrts and 
sciences known to the antediluvian world. The fertility of 
their soils, and the extent of their plains, furnished ample pro- 
vision for their population : hence, as population increased, tneir 
civilization increased. While, on the other hand, those tribes or 
families who wandered in quest of new settlements became sepa- 
rated from the rest of mankind by mountains, and forests, md 
rivers ; and their time being wholly occupied in seeking supplies 
of food, they lost, in the course of a few generations, the know- 
ledge they originally possessed, and fell into the savage state. It 
would thus appear, from history and from reason, that the savage 
state was not the original state of man, but a departure from that 
state, arising from a want of communication through several ages 
with the other branches of the family of mankind. 

But although, in various places, man has been found in a savages 
state, he has never vet been found so far brutalized as to be desti- 
tute of speech. AU tribes of savages, however widely separated 
from each other, in various parts of the world, possess the know- 
ledge of some articulate language. Among these savages, then, 
the invention of speech must have preceded their advance from 
the savage state. But is it not ver^unlikelv that men who were in 
so rude a state as to be unable to invent the simplest implement 
of agriculture, should invent a language P Even in our present 
state of civilization, were we suddenly bereft of our lan^age and 
of all recollection of it, we should find some difficulty in framing 
a new language for ourselves. How then could a nation of 
savages be competent to effect such an object P Besides, in what 
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way, prerious to the inyention of langaage, could a tribe of 
savages carry on the discassions upon the propriety of indenting 
it? Would it not be a curious sigbt were we to see a hundred, or 
a thousand, or ten thousand savages, discussing, without language, 
the propriety of inventing speech, and of fixing upon the various 
sounds that might be suitable to their respective ideas P Can we 
imagine for a moment that either House of Parliament oould 
fully discuss, without language, the plainest matter connected 
witn our national interests P Aiid if not, how could a nation of 
savages discuss, without speaking, so abstruse a subject as that of 
language? 

If, then, language be not a human invention, it must have be^ 
communicated to man by some superior being. When man wan 
first created, he must have been informed of the variety of sounds 
he was capable of uttering, and instructed in the way in whidi 
these sounds might be employed, to denote sensations and ideas. 
The following account of the invention of the first language is 
given by Moses : — " And out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field and every fowl of the air, and broij^t 
them unto Adam to see what he would call them ; and whatever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, 
and to every beast of the field." 

Here it is presupposed that man was ori^ally endowed with 
the faculty of speecn, and was at the same time rendered capable 
of applying certain sounds to denote certain objects, and of 
remembering the association which he had thus formed. Agree- 
ably with this sentiment is the representation of Milton, in his 
Paradise Lost : — 

" To speak I tried, and forthwith spake ; 
Mjr tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whate'er I saw. Thou Sun, said I, fair light, 
And thou enlighten'd Earth, so fresh and gay, 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and pUins, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw« how came I thus, how here? 
Not of myself ; by some great Maker, then. 
In goodness and in power pre-eminent ; 
Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know.** 

IIL We shall now consider the Formation of Language. 

We contend, then, that man was originally taught the nature of 
speech, and supematurally endowed with the power of forming a 
language. And we shall now inquire what are those faculties of 
the mind which are brought into exercise by the attempt to em- 
ploy this power, and what are the steps by which language would 
be gradually formed. These faculties we consider would be Inven- 
tion, Association, and Abstraction. 
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As man at the first moment of his existence could have had no 
language, it is evident that the first words he uttered must have 
been words of pure invention. They could not have been 
borrowed from other languages, or derived from other words, 
because no other words orlanguage had any existence. To exer- 
cise this power of invention to an extent sufficient to form a 
language, it would be necessary that man should be capable of 
uttering a variety of sounds — that he should be able to assisn 
distinct sounds to denote distinct ideas — and that he should dq 
able to remember each sound which had thus been appropriated. 
He would, in the first place, form words to denote those objeota 
which were visible to his senses, and by which he was immedi- 
ately surrounded. These words must originally have been very 
few. His stock of words could not be greater than his stock of 
ideas: as his ideas increased, his words would increase. The 
three great classes of words in all languages are, — the names of 
things, the names of qualities, and the names of actipns. Man 
wonld begin his eiforts at language by giving names to things. 
The heavenly bodies ; the natural scenery around him, the moun- 
tains, the hills, the rivers, the trees, and the fields ; the birds, 
beasts, and other animals ; and the several objects with which he 
came in more immediate contact, would be designated by appro- 
priate sounds. The qualities which are obvious to the senses 
would next be noticed; and the different colours, figures, tastes, 
and sounds would be named as soon as occasion presented them to 
his view. And then he would name those actions which he himself 
performed, or which he saw performed by the animals around him. 

Some philologists have considered that man did not invent any 
part of his language, but merely imitated the sounds issued by 
other animals, or by parts of the material universe. In support 
of this theory, they have adduced some words which resemble the 
sounds they are employed to denote — such as roar, crash, whisper. 
But these instances are too few to support a general tlieonr. The 
greater part of the objects of our ideas are those wliich do not 
emit sounds, and to tliese the theory will not apply : besides, this 
theory would import that man had neard all these various sounds 
before he had commenced to form words. 

The faculty of invention, however, would very soon be assisted 
by the faculty of association. It is not necessary to the present 
subject that I should enter into any metaphysical discussion of 
the principle of association. It is sufficient for us to know, that 
when two ideas have a resemblance to each other, the occurrence 
of one to the mind often brings in the other. Hence, when the 
mind had, by the power of invention, appropriated a certain 
sound to denote a certain idea, if another idea occurred resemr 
bling the former, the association would lead to the formation of a 
sound that resembled the former sound. . So, if we entertained 
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an idea formed of two ideas, each of which had its xespective 
name, we should, by the power of association, call the compoonded 
idea b^ a word formed of the names of the two single ideas. 
Thus, if we had formed an idea of a horse, and an idea of the sea» 
and had afterwards seen in the sea an animal resembling a horse, 
we should naturally call it a sea-horse. Hence, in all languages 
have arisen compounded words, in some of which the parts have 
been so blended, that the primitiyes of which they are composed 
cannot be ascertained but by the labour of philologists. 

There are numerous other ways in which the names of thinp 
would, by association, give rise to the names of other things. The 
names of trades and professions, for instance, are generally derived 
from the names of the commodities employed in carrying tnem on. 

Nouns, too, are often derived from verbs. These nouns denote 
the agent and the subject of the action. The agent in our 
language is denoted very often by adding r or ^ to the verb^ as 
love, lover. Our language is deficient m not having words to 
denote the subject upon which the verb operates. Thus, we have 
no word to denote the person who is lovea. We have only a few 
legal correlative terms of this sort, as payer, payee— arawer, 
drawee — mortgager, mortgagee. 

By association, too, words denoting things would give rise to 
words denoting qualities. Thus, if aliouse were made of wood, 
it would be very natural to call it a wooden house. And in this 
way there are in all languages numerous classes of adjective.* 
formed by changing the termination of the substantives. Al- 
though in our own language we often use the substantive as an 
adjective without changing its termination, as a gold chain, a 
silver watch ; yet, in many others, we change the termination, or 
make an addition to ^it ; as, a sandy soil, a mountainous country, 
a fruitful tree. Some writers have contended that in this way 
were formed all our adjectives denoting colours, and other simple 
sensations. Thus, when we say a chestnut horse, the word 
chestnut is employed as the name of a colour ; so also are the 
words orange, violet, indigo. 

Names of qualities are not only derived from the names of 
things, but also from names of actions. Thus, we have a class of 
adjectives ending in able, which were formed by associating the 
idea of capability with the ideas of the verbs, such are eatoble^i 
marketable, teachable. 

Mankind would soon perceive that actions have qualities similar 
to those which are ascribed to things ; and hence the names of 
the qualities of things would be employed with some little change 
to express the qualities of actions : hence from adjectives, which 
are the names of the qualities of things, would be formed adverl^ 
which are the names of the qualities of actions. The ideas being 
associated in the mind, the words would, by that association, bo 
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brought to resemble each other. In our language adverbs of 
quality are often formed from adjectives, bv the addition of fy, 
as wise, wisely ; beautiful, beautimlly ; cruel, cruelly. 

The faculty of association is not employed merelv in the forma- 
tion of new words, but it leads also to the application of old 
words to new ideas. Sometimes the material ot which anything 
was formed, was employed to denote the thing itself, as a stick, a 
horn, a stone. The name of one object was also applied to some 
other, to which it seemed to bear a resemblance. Thus, the word 
branch, which denotes a part of a tree, is applied to a part of 
almost every object that is capable of division : hence we speak 
of the branch of a road, the oranch of a river, the branch of a 
family, the branch of a discourse. 

Words which were originally employed to denote sensible 
objects were afterwards applied to intellectual ideas. The last 
object to which man directs his attention, and that which he finds 
the most difficult to comprehend, are the powers of his own mind. 
Hence mankind have usually a large stock of words denoting 
sensible ideas before they think of naming those ideas which are 
intellectual. And the operations of the mind can scarcely be 
understood but by comparison with external objects. Mankind, 
therefore, having found or fancied some resemblance between 
sensible and intellectual ideas, applied the same words to both. 
In all languages we find that words denoting intellectual ideas, 
when traced to their origin, are taken from sensible objects, and 
were at first metaphors. The words understanding, evidence^ 
refleeiion, as well as the words I have employed to denote the 
faculties of invention, association, and abstraction, are all taken 
from objects of sense. These words have now lost their meta* 
phorical meaning, and have become literal, through bein^ so fre- 
quently used. So we still speak of a man beinff bumme with 
zeal, inflamed with anger, swollen with rage, ana inflatea with 
pride ; and by the same figure of speech we talk of a man having 
a hard heart, or a soft heart ; a tnick head, or a long head ; a 
fertile imagination, a sound judgment, a strong memory, polished 
manners. Ajid when' we recommend circumspection to an in- 
dividual, we tell him to ** look sharp.** 

By the same principle of association, we apply to inanimate 
objects words denoting ideas peculiar to animals. Thus we speak 
of the head of a river, the face of a country, a neck of land, and 
an arm of the sea, of a running stream, and a standing pool ; we 
say the ground thirsts for rain, the earth smiles with plenty ; and 
so we speak of a learned age, a happy period, and a melancholy 
disaster. 

It may be observed, that in order to form an association between 
any two ideas in the mind, it is by no means necessary that there 
should be any resemblance between the ideas themselves. The 
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mind is exceedingly capricious in its associations, and this caprice 
is abundantly evident in the formation of language. In fonner 
times young women employed a good deal of tneir time in spin- 
ning ; the idea of spinnmg became associated with the idea of & 
young woman ; and, to this day, an unmarried lady is called a 
spinster. It was also usual to keep footboys, who were generally 
styled Jack, as a sailor is styled Jack in the present day. One 
part of the duty of a footboy was to pull off nis master's boots. 
But in the progress of society an instrument was invented, by 
which the master could take off his own boots ; and this instru- 
ment was called a Jack. Another part of the business of a foot- 
boy was to turn the spit; but here, too, manual labour was 
superseded by machinery. An instrument was invented, by which 
a piece of meat could be roasted without the assistance of Jack ; 
but his name was retained, and the new instrument was called a 
Jack. Mr. Arkwright called some parts of his cotton machinery 
Spinning Jennies. The words Jack and Jenny, therefore, awaken 
very different ideas from those to which they were first appli^. 

The power of association may from one word form a variety of 
others ; and although all the derivations may bear some resem- 
blance to the primitive word, yet they may have meanings widely 
different from each other. Thus, the word get means to acquire; 
but it is used in a variety of senses : a man may get hungry, or 
he may get wet ; he may get a wager, or he may get a cold ; he 
may get money, or he may get drunk. By associating the word 
get with particles, the number of meanings is still farther in- 
creased : we may get in or get out, we may get off or get on, we 
may get up or get down, we may get through or get along. Each 
of these phrases has again a vanety of meanings. When we say 
a man has got off, we may mean that he has alighted from his 
horse, or that he has escaped being hanged. But in aU these 
various meanings the primitive idea is retained, though the deri- 
vatives differ so widely. I might illustrate this observation by 
numerous other words of the same kind. 

Having considered the faculties of Invention and Association, I 
will now make a few observations upon the faculty of Abstraction. 
To abstract means to drawfroniy to withdraw. I may see a white 
hat, a white horse, a white wall. Now, if I think of a white 
colour without thinking of the hat, or the horse, or the wall, I 
Imve then an abstract idea of white, which I may call whiteness. 
Now, this is called an abstract idea, because it is drawn &om some 
other idea with which it is naturally associated. It is impossible 
for the colour white to exist by itself; there must be some object 
that is white. But, in the mind, we draw it from this object, 
and hence it is an abstract idea. In our languaa^, the names of 
many of these ideas end in ness, as whiteness, blackness, sweet- 
ness, thickness. These are abstract sensible ideas derived from 
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sensible ideas. Bat there are also abstract moral and intellectual 
ideas. Many of these are denoted by words ending in ity and ce^ 
and are chieny of Latin derivation,— as frugality, hospitality, dili- 
gence, prudence. 

The faculty of abstraction not only gives rise to words denoting 
abstract qualities, but also to words denoting abstract actions. 
These are chiefly nouns and participles. There is a large class of 
nouns ending in ion which are derived from Latin verbs, and 
which denote the abstract action of those verbs ; such are pro- 
duction, destruction, persuasion, vision, motion, &c. Some of 
these nouns are used not only in the sense of abstract actions, but 
also to denote the effect of the action. Thus, when we say. That 
country is remarkable for the production of com, we use the word 
production in the sense of abstract action, and might supply its 
place by the present participle producing. But when we say. Com 
is the chief production of that country, it is used as the name for 
the thing produced, and we could not supply its place by the pre* 
sent participle. These two different senses ot the word are in some 
instances expressed by two different words. Thus, the abstract 
action of the word create is denoted by the word creation, and the 
thins created is called a creature. So the word edifjr means to 
build up ; edification denotes the abstract action of building, and 
the thing built is called an edifice. So, imagine, imagination, image. 

The words formed by abstraction become more numerous as 
society becomes more intellectual. Association belongs to poetry, 
abstraction to philosophy. A poetic imagination grasps at resem- 
blances, and hence brings together ideas that seemed at first to 
have no connexion. It ^ves life and animation to every thing 
beneath its touch. Its vivid conceptions cannot be expressed in 
ordinary language. New words are formed by combination, or 
words previously formed are applied in new and bold significa- 
tions. But when mankind begin to study mental philosophy, when 
they begin to investigate causes, to trace consequences, and to 
discuss theories, then arise words of abstraction. It becomes 
necessary to form words that shall express ideas and relations 
remote from common observation. Precision of conception becomes 
necessary ; and to assist precision of conception it is necessary to 
have precision of language. An idea that is to be the subject of 
investigation must be detached from all other ideas with which it 
may be found in combination, and viewed entirely alone. Hence 
arises the necessity of words of abstraction. Thus it is to inven- 
tion, association, and abstraction that we are indebted for the for- 
mation of language. 

While there is nothing more important, there is nothing more 
mysterious than language. How is it that by a single act of 
volition I can form sounds denoting the ideas that may exist in 
my mind ? — that these sounds are carried by the atmosphere to 
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the ears of mjr auditors, and awaken in their minds the same 
ideas which exist in my own P To explain in what liaysterions 
manner this is effected is beyond the power of our philosophy. It 
is one of the secrets of nature known only to Him who formed the 
ear and created the mind of man. 

One great advantage which man has over the other animals 
consists in the power of co-operation. It is by this means that 
the whole community is benefited by the exertions of each indi- 
vidual This power of co-operation could not exist unless man- 
kind possessed a prompt and perfect mode of communicating their 
ideas to each other. And this ready Communication exists only 
by means of langua^. Language, too, is not merely a channel of 
thought, it is a vehicle of feeungs, and by it we are able to impart 
our sentiments in such a way as to impress our emotions on the 
minds of our auditors. By language men are aroused into indig- 
nation or softened into svmpatny. Without language we could 
not be enlightened with tne mstructions of science, or enraptured 
with the beauties of poetry. To this we owe all the pleasures of 
our public assemblies and all the luxuries of social intercourse ; it 
is from this we derive all the happiness we receive from the specu- 
lations of philosophy, the brilliancy of wit, the thunders of do- 
quence, and the melody of song. 

£y the power of language we are enabled to be useful to others- 
We can instruct the ignorant, caption the unwary, or console the 
afflicted. Of what nse is the intense application of the studrat, 
the conceptions of the poet, or the contemplations of the pIulo> 
sopher, if the result of their labours is known only to themselves? 
Thoughts valuable as gold in the mine are of no use to others 
until coined into words. And bv imparting information to others, 
our own faculties are improved. Our intellectual weapons are 
kept polished by use. Knowledge shut up in the mind of its 
possessor is like a stagnant pool, useful to none; but when 
allowed to flow out freely in the channels of language, it becomes 
a living fountain, the streams of which carry health and bean^ 
and fertility into every district through which they roll. 
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Arithmetic: its rules, 47; importance 

of, 863. 
Art of Being Happy, by the Rev. B. H. 

Draper, quotea, 113, 277, 308, 358. 
Art of Equivocation, 21. 
Art cf False Reasoning Exemplified, 

quoted, 201. 
Art of Prolonging Life, 358. 
Art of Reasoning : introduction to, 1 ; 

its name, 2. 
Assemblv's Catechism quoted, 353. 
Association of ideas aids the memory, 

13. 
Astronomy: reasoning by analogy ap- 
plied to, 42, 144. 
Atlas newspaper quoted, 92. 
Attributes: reasoning from, 34. 
Author, the, quoted, 393, 813. 



B. 



Bacon, Lord, 76; Sydney Smith, re- 
specting, 80 : quoted, 268. 

Bailey's Theory of Reasoning quoted, 3, 
7, 81, 40, 41, 56, 67, 130, 207, 275. 

— his Questions m Political Econ- 
omy quoted, 80, 115, 120. 

Bank of England, 339. 

Bankers : Judge fh>m circiunstantiil 
evidence, 107; Onut probandi re- 
specting, 248 ; dishonourable conduct 
towards, 354. 

Banking : Prise Essay, 54. 

Baptismal Regeneration, 242. 

Barrow's Sermons quoted, 134. 

Bastiat's Popular Fallacies on General 
Interests quoted, 164, 279. 

Baynes : his Essay on Logical For ns 
quoted, 271. 

Beaumont, Lord, quotation ftom his 
letter, 281. 

Bell, Sir Charles : his remark! on the 

fiMt,8<». 
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BeU, 6. M. : his " Country Banks and 
the Currency, 839." 

Berkeley's system, 75. 

Bible : Lectures on, by the Rev. T. 
Gilbart, quoted, 60; its evidences, 
lf)3; landmarks, 197; a belief in, 
strengthens the powers of reasoning, 
366. 

Bickersteth.Rev .R. : his speech quoted, 
141 ; his Bible Landmarks quoted, 
197 ; his National Obligations to the 
Bible quoted, 244. 

Bigland's Letters on History quoted, 
316,317,319,322. 

Blakey's Essay on Logic quoted, 144, 
163, 359. 

. his History of Moral Science 

quoted, 351, S66l 

Bloomer dress, 304. 

Blunt's Undesigned Coincidences, 105, 
817. 

Board of Health, their Report quoted, 
48, 54, 86, 87. 

Books: immoral, none sold at the 
stations of the North- Western Rail- 
way, 254. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson quoted, 258. 

Branches of knowledge should have 
distinct names, 2. 

Brewer's Guide to Science quoted, 49. 

Briggs, Mr., a working millwright, 
his prize essay on the Industrial 
Exhibition quoted, 90. 

Britannia newspaper quoted, 241. 

British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 336, 338. 

British Banner quoted, 92. 

Brougham, Lord, quoted, 59. 

Bull, an example of, 142. 

Bullion's Internal Management of a 
Country Bank, 107. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress quoted, 
218. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Powell, his attri- 
butes, 89 ; his argument from enu- 
meration quoted in his Life by his 
son, 61 . 



C. 



Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric 
quoted, 5, 270. 

— , Lord, Lives of the Chan- 
cellors quoted, 154. 

Canaan, the Land of: its attributes, 33, 
327. 

Capital : its divisions, 54. 

Carlisle, the Earl of, his Lecture on 
America quoted, 158. 

— • his Speech on the Industrial 
Exhibition quoted,290. 

Case in point: what is it? 136. 

Catechetical way of reasoning, 239. 

Caudle's, Mrs., Lectures ; by Douglas 
Jerrold, quoted, 52, 153, 308, 810. 



Cause and effect: arguments from, 
may be brought under genus and 
species, 69 ; the relation of, 71 ; 
physical, 71 ; moral, 80 ; conditional, 
95; final, 109; fallacies connected 
with, 210 ; connected with history, 
S£4 ; the relation of, connected with 
statistics, 341 ; of virtues and vices, 
354. 

Chain of reasoning : wherein it differs 
Arom a series of reasonings, 285. 

Chalmers, Dr., on Political Economy, 
quoted, 81, 86 ; his opinion of Church 
establishments, 81 ; of Ricardo's 
theory of rent, 86 ; adopted the 
Malthusian theory of population, 89, 
332. 

Chances, the doctrine of, 138. 

Charles II. granted a Charter to the 
Royal Society, 77 ; anecdote o( 78. 

Chartists : their principles, 51. 

Chess, lessons taught by, 313. 

Children, logic to, 308. 

Christian Times quoted, 159, S45. 

Christianity, evidences of, 193. 

Church establishment : its advantages^ 
81. 

Circumstantial evidence, 99 ; the prin- 
ciples of, 100 ; employed by theolo- 
gians, 103; Paley's Horse Paulins, 
ib. i Blunt's Undesigned Coinci- 
dences, 105; application to the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, 106; Scriptural 
instances of, 107 ; final qause an 
item in, 119 ; illustration of, 120. 

City of London Literary and Scientific 
Institution: its prize essay, 36^. 

Civilization, origin of, 122. 

Clarendon, Lord : his attributes, 40. 

Clarke's, Dr. Adam, Commentary on 
the Bible quoted, 214. 

Classification, examples of, 54 ; mental, 
66. 

Classifications of moral duties, 852. 

Clergymen, laws respecting, 187. 

Cobden, Mr. : his opinions on tiie 
Russian loan, 90 ; his argument 
against war from analogy, 162. 

Colonies, advantages of, 128 ; defended 
by comparison, 154 ; a source of 
national wealth, 830. 

Commerce : conditions of its prosperity, 
98 ; a source of national wealth, 829. 

Common-sense necessary to reasoning, 
24. 

Company, bad: its effects on the mind, 
125. 

Comparisons, logical, 152 ; metaphori- 
cal, reasoning from, 167; by ques- 
tions, 244. 

Conder's Poet of the Sanctuary quoted, 
228. 

Conditional causes, the relation of, 94; 
mode of reasoning firom, 95, 264 , fslr 
lacics connected with, 234. 

Congregational chanting, 297. 
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Consoiousnets, tratht that we know 
by, 6. 

Constantine the Great removed the 
•eat of empire, 819. 

Contrast : a principle of reasoning, 1 58 ; 
examples of, 160 ; used in theology, 
161. 

Controversy not inconsistent with re- 
ligion, 18 ; may sometimes be better 
declined, 249, 300. 

Conversation, compared with reading, 
158; rules of, 255; cause of mans 
superiority over animals, 257 ; with- 
out reasoning, 260. 

Conversational reasoning, 249, 254 ; 
examples of, 258. 

Convocation, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's Speech on, 94. 

Country bank notes, 339. 

Court of Chancery, abuses in, 235. 

Courtesy in controversy, 300. 

Courts of Law, evidence in, 99. 

Crime : causes of its increase, 92. 

Criticisms on Logic for the Million, 33, 
81, 160. 255. 

Croly's, Dr., Sermons quoted, 112; on 
Marriage with the Sister of a deceased 
Wife quoted, 116; National Know- 
ledge, National Power, quoted, 349. 

Cromwell, Oliver: his government, 318. 

Croxall's ^sop's Fables quoted, 1 76. 

Cruelty to animals. Lord £rskiae's 
speech upon, 124. 

Crystal Palace : its size, 348. 

Cumming's, Dr., Sermon on Uod in 
Science quoted, 110; Lecture on 
Music quoted, 295. 

Curran ; his address to a Jury, 241 . 

D. 

Daily avocations, our reasonings should 
be associated with, 860. 

David: what he did when hungry, 
127, 134. 

Debating societies, 363; advantages 
of, 364. 

Debtors, the laws of Moses respecting, 
320. 

Debts, public: Mr. Burke's dilemma 
against, 280. 

Deduction: what is it? 129. 

Definition: what is it 7 25; reasoning 
from, 62 ; errors in reasoning from, 
209. 

Degrees of assent, 198. 

Degrees of rank in heaven. Dr. Watts 
on, 247. 

Deity, proofs of his existence, 110,224; 
proofs of his goodness, 112, 1 13. 

Descriptive reasoning, 224, 227; the 
principles of reasoning connected 
with, 230 ; how rendered more vivid, 
231 ; in the form of personification, 
232; descriptions of Oeo. Robins's, 
232; practical application of, 284: 
erroneous reasoning from, 236. 



De Vericour's Historical Analysis of 
Christian Civilization quoted, 321. 

Dickens'8HouseholdWordsquoted,341. 

Diet, the logic of. 308. 

Dilemma : what is it f 276 ; examples 
of, 279 ; Bastiat's in favour of free- 
trade, 279; Burke's against public 
debts, 280 ; Torrens's against works 
conducted by the Government, 280 ; 
Say's against Sumptuary Laws, 2b0; 
Seymour's against Priestly Abso- 
lution, 280 ; Lord Beaumont's against 
Bishops appointed by Rome, 281 ; 
dilemma against Synods, 281 ; in 
favour of the Pursuit of Knowledge, 
281. 

Discontent, reasons against, 244. 

Discoveries that may arise from the 
Industrial Exhibition, 291; in science, 
321. 

Disputation, scholastic, 266, 268. 

Disputes not incompatible with re- 
ligion, 13; are sometimes better 
avoided, 300. 

D'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature 
quoted, 40, 143, 178. 361, 140. 

Dissenters, Dr. Alexander on, 89. 

Dbtinctions between moral good and 
evil. 351. 

Division, rules of, 45 ; the application 
of, 48. 

Doctrines of the Catholic Church: 
transubstantiation, 38 ; confession 
and absolution, 280 ; celibacy of the 
clergy, 245 ; baptismal regeneration, 
242 ; papal hierarchy, 246. 

Doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
on war and oaths, 355 ; on salut«tions 
and amusements, 356. 

Domestic concerns, great men un- 
happy in, 322. 

Domestic consultation, the Ic^ic of, 310. 

Doubting : the art of, taught by meta- 
physical logic, preface vii. 75. 

Dress, the logic of, 304. 

Drunkenness : its effects, 80, 354. 

Duke of Wellington : how proved to be. 
mortal according to Mr. Mill, 272. 



£. 



Earl of Liverpool: letter f^om the 
author to, 335. 

Early Marriages : evils of, 92. 

Ecclesiastical law : its origin, 188. 

Edinburgh Review quoted, 93. 

Education: public and private com- 
pared, 309. 

Effects : modes of reasoning respect- 
ing, 85. 

Effects of national wealth, 330. 

Egypt, Ancient : its characteristics, 
327. 

Electors : numbers and claMiflcation 
of, 337. 
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EUjali : his residence at ZaTephath,105; 
another reference to, ISS. 

Employments: their effects on the 
mind, 125 

Encyclopaedia Britannica quoted, 144. 

England: superiority of, 244. 

English Gentleman, The, quoted, Sll. 

Enthymeme : what is it f 250 ; examples 
of, 252. 

Enumeration : arguments from, 59 ; of 
the duties of public companies, 352. 

Epichirema : a compound syllogism, 
275, 277. 

Erroneous reasonings of political eco- 
nomists, 68, 121. 

Errors in reasoning, 201 ; from not un- 
derstanding the question, 204; fh>m 
the relation of subject and attribute, 
205 ; Arom a whole and its parts, 207 ; 
Arom genus and species, 208; from 
cause and effect, 210 ; from examples, 
211 ; from analogy, comparison and 
cmitrast, 213 ; from parables, fables, 
and proverbs, 214 ; from written do- 
cuments, 214; miscellaneous errors. 
216. 

Erskine, Lord: his speech quoted on 
cruelty to animals, 124. 

Evidence of our sense : can we believe 
it r 75. 

Examples, good, to be imitated, 133. 

Examples : mode of reasoning firom, 
127 ; exemplified from Scripture, 132 ; 
differ from fables, 172 ; fallacies con- 
nected with, 211. 

Exeter, Bishop of: his trial with the 
Rev. Mr. Gorham, 189. 

Exhibition, the Great : Banking Prise 
Essays in connexion with, 54 ; Lord 
Overstone's speech on,61; PrizeEssay, 
by the Rev. Mr. Whish, 81, 154, 357 ; 
Prize Essay, by a working millwright, 
on, 90 ; speech of the Earl of Carusle 
on, 290 ; article from the Times on, 
292; statistics of, 348; Moral effects 
of, 35%. 

Experience the test of truth, 800. 

Extensive empires, advantages of, 322. 

Eye : a description of, 224. 

F. 

Fables: reasoning from, 170; Lessing's, 

173; ^sop's, r76. 
Facility of intercourse ; beneficial 

effects of, 88. 
Fallacies : with regard to moral causes 

and effects, 90 ; of various kinds, 204 ; 

of reasoning from description, 236 ; 

in statistics, 343. 
False induction : example of, 212. 
Female servants : education of, 310. 
Festivals, ancient, 290. 
Fielding's Select Proverbs quoted, 178. 
Figurative language : effect of analogy, 

150. 



Final cause and effect : the reUtkm (rf, 
109 ; application of, to natural theo- 
logy^ 110; to the divine attributes, 
112; to the human mind, lis ; to the 
animal creation, 114; to moral ac- 
tions ; 115; the design of legislators, 
116; the interpretation of the law, 
117; in Judicial cases, 118; in cir- 
cumstantial evidence, 119; in politi- 
cal economy, 121 ; to the feeling of 
the mind, 122; effects of traming 
on the mind, 124 ; the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, 125 ; fallacies connected 
with, 211. 

Fletcher's Lectures on the Roman 
Catholic Religion quoted, 242, 246. 

Follett, Sir WilUam : his clear reason- 
ings, 360. 

Forced interpretation, 214. 

Forgery of the Old Testament: dis- 
proved by a trilemma, 283. 

Forms of reasoning, 221, 274. 

France : law of partnership in, 88. 

Francis, St. : his Equivocation, 220. 

Franklyn, Dr. : his mode of reasoning, 
44; anecdote of, 215 ; his Poor 
Richard's Almanack quoted, 182. 

Free-Trade and its so-called Sophisms 
quoted, 84. 

Friendship : outlines of a theme on, 
289. 

Fugitive slave-bill in America: an ^ 
fortiori argument respecting, 157; 
description of a capture, 2S1. 

Fundholders: numbers and daasificar 
tion of, 343. 



G. 



Garden supplies examples for classifi- 
cation, 66. 

General principles : their application 
to particular cases, 57, 137; misap- 
plication of, 208; application of in 
])olitical economy, 331 ; in moral 
philosophy, 355. 

General theories should not be raised 
on a small number of particulais, 
130, 211. 

Gentleman : what forms one, SU. 

Genus and species: the relation of, 
53; rules for dividing, 55; mode of 
reasoning from, '56, 130; errors in 
reasoning from, 63, 208; in statis- 
tics, 343 ; in morals, 353. 

Giddings, J. R. of America : his speech 
on slavery quoted, 157. 

Gilbart J. W. : his prise for a Banking 
Essay in connexion with the Great 
Exhibition, 54. 

his Practical Treatise on 

Banking quoted, 57, 107, 145, 299, 
339, 352. 

his Lectures on Ancient Com* 



raerce quoted, 72, 98, ISA, 135, 343. 
381, 327, 354, 355. 
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Gilbart J. W.: hi« Lecture on the Philoo 
•ophy of Language quoted, 150, 258. 

Gilbart, Rev. Thomas: his Lectures 
on the Bible quoted, 60. 

Gilfillan's Bards of the Bible quoted) 
28S. 

Goodwill of other people: how to ob* 
tain, 126. 

Gorham, Rev. Mr. : his trial with the 
Bishop of Exeter, 189. 

Grammar compared with Logic, 4 ; sub- 
stantives and a4Jective8 compared 
with subject and attribute, 31. 

Guilt; indications of, 100. 

Guy Fawkes's Indictment quoted,156. 

H. 

Habit, the effect of, 135. 

Habits, good : the source of happiness, 
277 ; man has the power of forming 
them, 278 ; of reasoning, how formed, 
857. 

Hall's Book of the Feet quoted, 305. 

Hidlam's Literature of Europe quoted, 
270. 

Hamilton, Dr. : his sermon on Early 
Closing quoted, 97, 231. 

Sir William: his new ana- 
lytic, 271. 

Health necessary to reasoning well, 
857 ; effects of certain studies upon, 
358. 

Health of mind ; how promoted, 359. 

Henry, Rev. Matthew: quoted, 139. 

Hill, Rev. Rowland : Sherman's Anec- 
dotes of, 38, 82 ; Southey's description 
of, 226. 

HiU's Logic quoted, 131, 252. 

Historians, philosophical, 139. 

Historical evidence, 229. 

History: mode of writing, 216, 816; 
logic applied to, 313; political eco- 
nomy founded on,S25 ; the philosophy 
of; 315. 

Holt, Judge : Lord Campbell's charac- 
ter of, in his Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, 154. 

Homoeopathy: must be proved by ex> 
periment, not by reasoning, 79. 

Honourable man ; a merchant should 
be one, 354. 

Horse Paulinse of Paley, quotations 
Arom, 103. 

Human body : is an animal, 79. 

Husband : logical, is useful, 15. 

Huyshe, Rev. John : his L<^c quoted, 
250. 

L 

Ignorantia eUnchi : what is itf 204. 
Illicit process: what is itt 207. 
Imagination is restrained by reasoning, 

14, 359. 
Independence of mind : what it ImplieSi 

19. 



Induction: what is it! 129; explained 
by Mr. Hill, 131. 

Industrial Exhibition : Lord Overstone 
on. 61 ; Rev. Mr. Whish on, 81, 154. 
3.'^7 ; a working man's essay on, 90 ; 
the Earl of Carlisle on, 290, 

Industry: the cause of distinction. I2S; 
the cause of wealth, 328 ; of a gentle- 
man, 134. 

Intellect : truths of, 6. 

Internal evidences of the Divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, 194. 

Interpretation : rules of, in regard \o 
legal instruments, 191; of the Holy 
Scriptures, 2()0. 

Interrogative reasoning, 237. 

Ireland, Lord-Lieutenancy of: effects 
of its abolition, 93; population of, 
835 ; circulation of. 340. 



J. 



Johnson's Lectures to Yonng Men. 12() 

Joint responsibility of a Board of Man • 
agers implies the personal respon»i- 
bility of Its individual memi ers, 52. 

Joint Stock Banks, 88 ; their attributes, 
41; laws respecting them, 185; how 
affected by the Law of Evidence Bill. 
188. 

Joyce's Catechism of Nature quoted, 72. 

Judicial Committee of Privy Council : 
their decision in the case of Gorham 
V. the Bishop of Exeter, 189. 

Judicial proceedings : evidence in, 49. 

K. 

Knight's Half-hours with the Best 

Authors quoted, 134, 260. 
Knowledge: necessary to reasoning, 

24 ; a dilemma respecting, 281. 

L. 

Labour; evil of its abolition, 88. 

Land of Canaan: its physical attri- 
butes, 33, 327. 

Landlords : their rights and duties, 92. 

Language, clear: necessary to reason- 
ing, 27 ; formed by analogy, 150 ; 
rules for acquiring good, 222 ; means 
of co-operation, 257 ; origin of, 259. 

Laughing Philosopher quoted, 142. 

Law of Evidence Bill : how it affects 
Joint Stock Banks, 188. 

Law Reform, 235. 

Laws of the currency, 339. 

Learning any new thing : how to do it, 
228. 

Lectures quoted* on the Holy Bible; 
60; on Ancient Commerce, 72, &c. , 
on God in Science, 110; on the Phi- 
losophy of Languge, 150, 258 ; on the 
Internal Evidences of the Sacred 
Scripture, 194 ; on the National Obli* 
S 
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gations to the Bible, 244; on Music, 
295 ; on Congregational Chanting, 
297; on the Philosophy of History, 
313; on Oliver Cromwell, 318; on 
systematic morality, 349. 

Legal argumentation : the principle of 
analogy applied to, 146. 

Lessing's Fables quoted, 173. 

Literary Characteristics of the Bible 
quoted, 179, 199. 

Literary Institutions : their effects, 245, 
364. 

Literary World of New York quoted, 
118, 307. 

Locke on the Human Understanding 
quoted, 268. 

Logic: definition of, 3 ; compared with 
grammar, 4. 

Loose definitions : reasoning from, 209. 

Love of truth necessary to sound reason- 
ing, 18. 

Lysson's ^sop's Fables quoted, 177. 

M. 

Macaulay's History of England quoted, 

139r 159. 
JklcCulIoch, Mr. : his dispute with 

Maltlius, 66 ; his Analogies, 147. 
- his Political Economy 

quoted, 109, 331. 

his Statistical Account 



of the British Empire quoted, 188. 
Macculloch's, Dr., Literary Character- 
istics of the Holy Scriptures quoted, 

179, 199. 
Macnish's Anatomy of Drunkenness 

quoted, 354. 
Malthus, his dispute with Macculloch, 

66 ; his theory of population, 89, 332. 
Man's power over himself to prevent 

or control Insanity quoted, 14. 
Manner: influence of, 21. 
Manufactures a source of national 

wealth, 230. 
Marcet,Mr8.: Conversations on Political 

Economy quoted, 50, 88, 135, 325 ; 

her Willy's Grammar quoted, 240. 
Marriage : the logic of, 306. 
Marriage with the sister of a deceased 

wife, 165. 
Martin, Rev. S. Lecture on Money 

quoted, 42. 
Master, logical: useful^ 15. 
Mathematical reasoning, 47, 285, 362. 
Mayo's Philosophy of Living quoted, 

313. 
Medicine, its character as a science, 

78, 79. 
Melvill, Rev. H. : his sermon quoted, 

300. 
Memory strengthened by the art of 

reasoning, 13. 
Mental independence should be culti- 
vated, 19. 
Hentai reservation, 219. 



Metaphors are not arguments, 164. 
Mill's Logic quoted, 31, 75, 180, 208, 

212, 213, 272. 
Mind : its powers, 5. 
Modem civilization : the permanency 

of, 293. 
Money, metallic : its attributes, 42 ; 
effects of its increase, 30; evils of Its 
abolition, 89. 
Moral cause and effbct: the relation 
of, 78, 80 ; examples of, 81 ; modes of 
reasoning Arom this relation, 82 ; dif- 
ficulty in proving that a specific 
cause does produce a specific effect, 
83; public measures are usually 
judged by their effects, 85 ; sometimes 
effects are put for causes, 85; the 
same cause does not always produce 
the same effect, 87 ; the reductio ad 
absurdam, or pointing out the absurd 
effects, 88 ; proving too^much, 90 ; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of pro- 
posed measures are referred to cause 
and effect, 90; effects of early mar- 
riages, 92; causes of the increase of 
crime, 92 ; effects of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, 93 ; probaUe 
effects of a convocation, 94; fallacies 
connected with cause and effect, 210. 

Moral habits a source of wealth, 328. 

Moral philosophy : application of logic 
to, 349. 

Moral principle connected with sound 
reasoning, 365. 

Moral reasonings: the principle of ana- 
logy applied to, 145. 

Moral truths proved to exist, 349. 

Morality of actions consists in their 
motives, 115. 

Morning Chronicle quoted, 234, 345. 

Morning Herald quoted, 281. 

Mosaic code of law: its spirit, 116; 
writings, authenticity of, 317. 

Moses : allowed interest for money, 39; 
the spirit of his laws, 116 ; respecting 
debt, 320. 

Motives to actions," 109 ; form the 
morality of actions, 115; infierred 
from the actions, 119, 125 ; fallacy of 
assigning wrong motives, 211. 

Mottram's prize essay on Institutional 
Education quoted, 864. 

Multiplication : application of, 48, 836. 

Munro's Manual of Logic quoted, 39. 

Music : advantages of, 295. 

N. 

Names have no necessary connexion 

with things, 2. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 8, 13, 173, 216. 
Narratives, 227. 
National debt Mr. Burke's dilemma 

on, 280. 
National wealth: its nature, 327; its 

onuses, 327; its effects, 330. 
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Natural pbilotophj, 73; errors in, 74. 

Natural theology, 110, 112. 

Nature : how we reaaon respecting, 7S ; 

uniformity of Its laws the founda^ 

tion of induction, 1 29. 
NaTlgation Laws, 87. 
New Yoi-k Independent quoted, 231. 
Newspapers, London: the number of 

square feet they measure, 341. 
Newton, Sir Isaac: his attributes, 39, 

321. 
Newton, Rev. John: his defence of 

forms of prayer, 150. 
Nicholls on the Book of ProTerbs 

a noted, 181. 
e : its overflowing, 72. 
Nonconfonnist quoted, 235. 



O. 



Oaths : Curran upon, 241 ; the opinions 
■ of the Quakers respecting, 355. 

Observation and experiment : their 
province, 76, 78. 

Oliver Cromwell : established the Navi- 
gation Act, 88. 

OniU'probandi: what is it? 248. 

Oral traditions : why rejected, 197. 

Overstone, Lord : his speech in favour 
of the Industrial Exhibition, 61. 



P. 



Pale/s Horse Paidinse quoted, 103. 
■■ Moral Philosophy quoted, 143, 

146, 162, 352. 

Natural Theology quoted, 224. 



Parables, reasoning nrom, 166, 168; 
fallacies connected with, 214. 

Partnerships en commandite, 88. 

Paul, St. : his attributes, 33 ; his letters 
to Timothy, 103; his cloak, 104. 

Peel, Sir Robert: his attributes, 39; 
his trilemma, 282. 

Personal descriptions, 225. 

Petitio principii: what is it! 204. 

Philosophy of History, 313. 

Physical causes and effects : the rela- 
tion of, 71 ; modes of reasoning from, 
72 ; errors in reasoning from, 74 ; 
physical attributes of a country a 
source of its wealth, 327. 

Pictorial Bible quoted, 320. 

Places : description of, 235. 

Political economy, 50 ; its character as 
a science, 78; analogy employed in, 
147; application of logic to, 325. 

Political economists: their mode of 
reasoning, 68, 121. 

Political institutions a source of national 
wealth, 328. 

Politics : its character as a science, 78. 

Poetry, immoral. Dr. Watts on, 246. 
' Polygamy : an i fortiori argument 
against, 156. 



Population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 335 ; of the United States of 
America, 336. 

Port Royal Logic quoted, 41, 269. 

Porter, G. R., author of the Progress of 
the Nation: his statistics quoted, 
336, 338. 

— — ^-^ translator of Bastiat, 164, 
279. 

Porteos's Summary of Christian Evi- 
dence quoted, 193. 

Power of man to prevent or control 
insanity, 14; his power over his own 
habits, 278. 

Prayer: forms of, defended by analogy, 
150. 

Prayer Book quoted, 109. 

Principles of reasoning: what are they? 
30. 

Prise essays on the Industrial Exhi- 
bition, 54,81,90, 154, 357; on Literary 
Institutions, 364. 

Property: the evils that would result 
from its abolition, 88. 

Proposition: what is it? 26. 

Prosyllogism, a compound syllogism, 
276, 284. 

Protective system: historical defence 
of, 84. 

Protestant and Catholic states con- 
trasted, 159. 

Proverbs: their application, 58; Solo- 
mon's, 152 ; reasoning from, 166, 
178; Fielding's collection of, 178; 
Dr. Macculloch on do., 179 ; Nicholls 
on Solomon's, 181 ; Dr. Franklin's 
application of, 182; fallacies con- 
nected with, 214. 

Proving too much, 90. 

Public bodies : logical advisers useful 
to, 16 ; Responsibility of their man 
agers, 52. 

Public companies : laws respecting, 186^ 
their moral duties, 145, 299, 352. 

Public measures: how they are judged, 
85. 

Public works: Colonel Torrens' dilemma 
against their construction by the 
government, 280. 

Pun : an example of, 142. 

Punch : its representations founded on 
analogy, 152. 

Punishment: the end of, 120. 

Puseyism: the observances of, 51. 



Q. 

Quakers: their opinions on war and 
oaths, 355 ; on salutations and amuse- 
ments, 356. 

Questions, reasoning by, 237. 

Questions on Political Economy Sou, 
for Discussion in Literary Societies, 
by Samuel Bailey, quoted, 80, 115, 
120. 
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INDEX. 



Rafflee's Lecture to Yooug Men quoted, 
195 

Rail, Literature of the, quoted, 254. 

Railways : special trains, 36 ; advan- 
tages of free intercourse between 
different parts of a country, 81 ; books 
sold at the stations, 254 ; how affected 
by the Great Exhibition, 292. 

Reading compared with conversation, 
153. 

Reasoning : what is it ? 2 ; subjects of, 
7 i utility of, 10 ; principles of, 30 ; 
forms of, 221 ; applications of, 303. 

Reductio ad abturdam : what is it ? 8S; 
examples of, 76, 88. 

Relations are the foundation of reason- 
ing, 30. 

Religion, logical advocates useful to, 
16. 

Religion, revealed, the evidence of 
appeals to our senses, 76. 

Rent : are high rents the cause of high 
price of corn ? 86 ; Dr. Chalmers's 
opinion of the Ricardo theory, 86. 

Responsibility of employers quoted, 
110, 309. 

Restrictive laws. Monsieur Bastiat's 
dilemma respecting, 279. 

Resurrection of the dead proved by a 
Sorites, 284. 

Retiring from trade, objections to, 243. 

Rights between different species of 
animals are not the same as rights 
between the individuals of the same 
species; men may have a right to 
eat fish, though theyhave no right to 
eat one another, 162. 

Robins, George : his descriptions; 232. 

Robinson's Notes to Claude's Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, 
quoted, 13, 138, 161, 200. 

Rogue: the way to become one, 125. 

Rothschild, Baron, took part of an 
oath, 51. 

Royal Society : the formation of, 76 ; 
its charter, 77. 

Rules : their application, 58; of inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures, 200. 

Russell, Lord John : his letter to the 
Bishop of Durham quoted, 51. 



S. 



Sabbath-day was made for man, 128 ; 

the conduct of Nehemiah respecting, 

132. 
Sabertash's Art of Conversation quoted, 

255. 
Salutations, of the Society of Friends, 

356. 
Sam Slick quoted, 128, 154, 306. 
Satire often the language of analogy, 

151 ; used in Scripture, 152. 



3aal, King of Israel, obeyed ptat of a 
command, 62 ; convicted by circum- 
stantial evidence, 108. 

Savage state, not the original state of 
mankind, 122. 

Scholastic disputation, 275. 

Scholastic logic: refers only to words, 
71 ; its defects. 275. 

Scotland, statistics respecting, S40. 

Scripture, sacred, instance of satire ixi» 
152 ; reasonings respecting, 193. 

Self-imposed taxes, 336. 

Senses, truths that we know by the, 6. 

Senses, the evidence of our: can we 
believe it? 75. 

Sermons quoted : Mr. Gilbart's, 60 ; 
Dr. Croly's, 112; Mr. Bickerateth's, 
197 ; Mr. Melvill's, 300. 

Servants, female: the education oil 
310. 

Servants, logical, are useful, 15 ; Dean 
Swift's advice to, 53; logic to, 809. 

Seymour : Mornings with the Jesuits 
quoted, 245, 280. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of: his speech on 
lodging-houses quoted, 96. 

Shakspeare quoted, 2. 

Shernian's Anecdotes of Rowland Hill 
quoted, 38, 82, 226. 

Shopkeepers in London : how a£^ted 
by the Great Exhibition, 292. 

Smart's Logic quoted, 288. 

Smith Rev. J. D. : his lecture on Crom- 
well quoted, 318. 

Rev. Sydney: his Sketches of 

Moral Philosophy, IS, 80, 114, 128, 
142, 143, 153, 245, 257 ; anecdotes 
from, 142. 

Soap, reasons against the tax on, 234. 

Social institutions a source of national 
wealth, 329. 

Social intercourse, the logic of, 311. 

Social responsibility, 299. 

Socraticai way of reasoning, 238. 

Sophisms of Free-trade, by a Barrister, 
quoted, 84. 

Sorites : a compound syllogism, 277» 
284; applied to prove the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, 284 ; to the laws of 
the currency, 284; to mathematics, 
285. 

Southe/s Life of Wesley quoted, 226, 
269 ; his description ofRowland Hill, 
226 ; his Life of Dr. Watts quoted, 
247. ^ 

Sporting, argument for, 115. 

Statistical Companion quoted, 337, S43. 

Society of London : their 

Report quoted, 334. 

Statements : population of 

Great Britain and Ireland, 335 ; of 
the United States of America, 336; 
the consumption of brandy, beer, 
and tobacco, 336 ; number of electors 
for Members of Parliament, 837; 
the increase of wealth among the 
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middle clusw. 838 ; thet monthly 
eirculAtion of uank ^otea, 839 ; the 
London newspapers, 841 ; the number 
and classification of fUndholders, 843; 
the size of tbp Crystal- Palace, 348 ; 
the number uf persons who attended 
the Great Exhibition, 348. 

Startles application of logic to, 334; 
nature of the' Science, 334 ; its im- 
portance, 334; its operations, 336; its 
principles, 837 ; its fallacies, 846. 

Statute JLaw, reasoning f^om, 185. 

SuMect and attribute : the relation of, 
81 ; arguments from may be brought 
undeP' genus and species, 68 ; falla- 
cies connected with, 205. 

Suburbs of London, comparison of, 
153. 

Summary of the ETidences of the 
Christian Religion, 193. 

Sumner, Dr. Archbishop of Canterbury, 
quoted, 38 ; his opinion of a convo- 
cation, 94. 

Sumptuary Laws, Monsieur Say's di- 
lemma against, 280. 

Swift, Dean: his Advice to Servants 
quoted, 53; his satire, 151 ; his Tale 
of a Tub quoted, 214. 

Syllogism single, 261; simple, 262; 
complex, 262 ; conjunctive, 263. 

- compound, 275; epichirema, 

275, 277 ; dilemma, 276, 279 ; tri- 
lenuna, 282 ; prosyllogism, 276, 284 : 
sorites, 277, 284. 

Syllogistic reasoning : Lord Bacon on, 
268 ; Mr. Hallam, 268 ; Locke, 268 ; 
Dr. Watto on, 269; Dr. Campbell, 
270; Dr. Whately, 270 ; Sir W. Ha- 
milton, 271; Mr. Mill, 272; the 
Author, 56, 71, 273. 

Synthesis : wherein it differs firom ana- 
lysis, 288. 

System to be observed in study, 326. 

T. 

Tales, reasoning from, 166. 

Taxes on soap, 234. 

Taylor's Statesman quoted, 366. 

Tenterden steeple and Goodwin sands, 
83. 

Testimony, truths of, 7. 

Texts, preached firom analogically, 149. 

Themes, rules for writing, 288. 

Theology, the principle of analogy 
employed in, 147. 

Times newspaper quoted, 189, 209, 
283, 254, 292. 

Timeserving in religion, 218. 

Timothy, his parentage and infirmi- 
ties, 103. 

Tradesman's parable against undersel- 
ling, 170. 

Traditions of the elders, an argument 
respecting, 137. 

Training, its effects, 79. 



Tribute! a metaphor used m an argu- 
ment, 164. 

Trilemma, what is It? 282 ; Sir Robert 
Peel's, 282; one respecting wages, 
282 ; in defence of the Old Testament, 
283. 

Trueman on Food quoted, 49. 

Truths, classes of, that we know with- 
out reasoning, 5; new, how disco- 
vered, 33/. 

U. 

Underselling, argument against, from 
a parable, 170. 

Understanding the question : false rea- 
sonings from not doing so, 204. 

Undistributed Middle : what is it, 207. 

Universal Suffrage, 159. 

Universality : difference between a ma- 
thematical, physical, and moral, 67. 

Universe, the: a trilemma respecting, 
288. 

Utility of the art of reasoning, 10. 

V. 

Variety of studies recommended, 361 . 

Verbal quibbling, 215. 

Verbal analogies, reasoning from, 164. 

Virgil: his character as a poet, 40. 

Voluble lady, 260. 

Voluntaryism, Dr. Alexander on, 89. 

W. 

Wages, payment in goods : a dilemma 

against, 280 ; how regulated, 282. 
War, arguments in defence of, 165; 

opinion of Quakers respecting, 355. 
War-horse : a description of, 227. 
Wars diminished by the Invention of 

fire-arms, 128. 
Water, lime In different kinds of, 54; 

bow essential to health, 86, 87. 
Watts, Dr. : his Life by Conder quoted, 

228 ; his life by Southey quoted, 247. 
his Logic quoted, 2, 6, 18, 25, 

45, 65, 66, 66, 67, 73, 74, 123, 203, 204, 

205, 206, 207, 210, 211, 261, 269, 275. 
— his Improvement of the Mind 



quoted, 119, 123, 130, 138, 198, 212, 
222,228,238,266,326. 

his preface to his Lyric Poems 



quoted, 246. 

his preface to his Scripture His- 



tory quoted, 323. 

Wayland's Elements of Moral Science 
quoted, 115, 350. 

Wealth, the science that treats of, is 
called political economy, 325 ; its 
nature, 327 ; its causes, 327; its effects, 
830; ill-gotten, its effects, 355. 

Webster, Dr., hanged at Boston for the 
murder of Dr. Parkman, 118. 
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Wrid't History of th« Bojal Soeietj 

quoted, 76, 77 ; hit Stettotlcal Gom- 

pftofcm quoted, 8S7, MJ. 
Weriey, John, at Oxford: hii ikill in 

logic, 226. 267. 
WhateW, Dr., Archbishop of Dnblin, 

usuaUj reasons bj analogy, 164. 
. his Logic qnotad, 270. 

— his Easy Lessons on Money 

Matters quoted, 89, 135, 147, 283. 

his Historic Doubts about 



Napoleon Buonaparte quoted, 216. 
Whewell, Dr. : his opinion of Mr. 

Mill's theory of the syllogism, 272; 

his Lectures on Systematie Morality 

quoted, 349. 
Whish, Rev. J. C. : his Prise Essfty on 

the Great Exhibition quoted, 81, 154, 

357. 
Whole Art of Dress quoted, 304. 



Whole and lis paili : One rdatkm oC a 

orineiide of r eaeo tiin g, 46, S36; lU- 

laeies eonneded with, 207. 
Wife: logical, is useful, 15. 
Wilka, Rer. Matthew: his texts, 149. 
Wflls's Principles of Cinnunstaatial 

Evidence quoted, 99, 119. 
Winds : boieflts arising from, 72. 
Wisdom is sseoriated with goodness, 

S6o. 
Wit, example of, 142; nsnaDy asso- 
■ dated wioi logic, 151. 
Words, cantion in the ciioioe of, 27, 67. 
Written doenmeBts, reasoning from, 

184 ; fallacies connected with, 214. 



Y. 



Toung^ Paraphrase on the Book of 
Job quoted, 236, 237. 



TTIE END. 
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I. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 

Sixth Edition. 2 vols. Price 16«. 

** A very clear explanation of the principles on which the business of Banking 
must be conducted." — Banker's Magazine. 

" Mr. Gilbart's works on Banking have attained a just celebrity. Suitable to 
the wants of the Banking and Mercantile community. For statesmen and 
political economists, they are sources of much useful and even indispensable 
information." — Economist. 

** These two volumes will prove highly interesting to all classes of readers, and 
inculcate a useful knowledge of the monetary system of the British empire. It 
is an excellent and informing work, in a clear and straightforward style." — United 
Service Oazette. 

n. 
THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 

Third Edition. Price 9t. 

" Combining a clear appreciation of the science of Banking with the best 
practical knowledge of his business, we have seen no work on the subject which 
better deserves to be consulted and studied than Mr. Gilbart's volume." — Literary 
Gazette. 

'* Mr. Gilbart claims for his book that it is a scientific work, written by ar 
practical man. His claims appear to be folly borne out by the perspicuity of hit 
views, and the analytical spirit in which he treats the subject. He is fully master 
of the details, and ascends with equal ease to the examination of the elementary 
principles." — Atlas. 

" A more complete and accurate work, with less irrelevant matter, we never 
read." — Gentleman's Magazine. 

m. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 

ANCIENT COMMERCE. 

New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

** Thousands of young men who have not had the opportunity of consulting the 
writers of Greece and Rome will find a variety of curious facts recorded in these 
pages, which cannot fadl to afford amusement to those who seek no higher 
gratification ; while those who desire to be instructed will find the philosophy of 
the comments on past transactions well adapted to discipline and enlarge their 
reflective faculties. The style of Mr. Gilbart is pure and simple ; but there are 
many indications of his capacity to rise to the elevation of the loftiest elo- 
quence."— Doti^r/o* Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper, now the Weekly News. 

*' Mr. Gilbart has evidently studied his subject. He writes forcibly and well, 
and has collected together a mass of useful information, well digested and lucidly 
arranged. The preface contains this suggestion, namely, that public lectureships 
should be established by the Government in any general system of national 
education. We do not believe that such a system would be found to operate 
beneficially ; but if we could be assured that all the lectures would be as meri- 
torious as those now before us, then our objection, to a great extent, would be 
removed." — Morning Post. 

• • We must testify our very high admfaration of this work. As a piece of author- 
ship it is very superior ; clearly, strongly, convincingly written, abounding in 
valuable facts and just principles, and pervaded by a fine spirit of generous 
philanthropy. It were well to have such lectures as these delivered in every 
part of the land."— British Banner. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING ; WITH TEN MINUTES' 
ADVICE ABOUT KEEPING A BANKER. 

' Price 28. 6d. 

" Chiefly composed of selections Arom the Author's larger work, entitled, 'A 
Practical Treatise on Banking,* and designed as a handbook of general principles 
for the information of those who desire a knowledge of them in a small compass. 
It explains the general administration of Private and Joint-Stock Banks, as well 
u of the national institutions for England, Ireland, and Scotland. The concluding 
advice will be found of much practical yalue." —Smiths Elder 4r Co.'t Literary 
Circular, 

V. 

LOGIC FOR THE YOUNG ; 

Consisting of Twenty-five Lessons in the Art of Reasoning, selected from the 

Logic of Dr. Watts. Price U. 

** This is as good a shilling's worth of instructive reading as one can easily 
meet with. The work is not an abridgment, hut consists of selections from Dr. 
Watts's Logic, given for the most part In his own words, and so as to present a 
complete system, though in a brief and condensed form. Dr. Watts's faculty 
for communicating instruction to the young has rarely been equalled. Of his 
originsJ work, Mr. Gilbart remarks : ' The Logic of Dr. Warts was not only 
received into both our Universities, but, for above a century, was a great favourite 
witii the public. No other work on the subject ever obtained so extensive a cir- 
eulation.' Mr. Gilbart has shown himself, in his own works, well qualified Tot 
the office of a public instructor ; but we think he has done wisely and well in 
drawing on these old and neglected treasures. It is pleasant to see the venerable 
Doctor thus enabled to resume his labours among the youth of a new generation. 
We wish him a hearty welcome in his new dress, and cordially commend this 
clear and brief compendium to instructors of youth."-'Pa/rto<, April 12, 1855. 

VL 

THE LOGIC OF BANKING ; 

A familiar Exposition of the Principles of Reasoning and their Application to 
the Art and the Science of Banking. Price \2». 6d. 

♦* Mr. J. W. Gilbart has been general manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank since its establishment a quarter of a century ago. By such a service this 
gentleman has proved his right to discuss banking, and he has also proved it 
many years ago by publishing sound views of banking principles when they 
were not recognised so commonly as they are now. He this Christmas finally 
balances his account with the public as a writer, in a book on "The Logic of 
Banking." It begins with an odd dissertation upon Logic, illustrated out of the 
author's former volume upon banking, but does not end without having shown 
the reader that he gets his information from a man who has studied logic to 
Ifood purpose. Mr. Gilbart puts his doctrine in the clearest form, and writing 

1>leasantly as well as tersely, with a peculiar blending of the characters of the 
ogical man of business and the friendly gossip, teaches accurately a great deal 
without Imposing any special toil of thought upon his reader."— TAc Bxatniner^ 
January \i, 1859. 

'* It must not be supposed that the ' Logic of Banking ' treats of logic only in 
«o far as it is applicable to the practice and experience of banking ; it is a full 
and complete treatise upon the science of logic itself, only that the illustrations 
—with which every book oh logic abounds — instead of being taken from every 
subject under heaven, are in all cases taken from the author's writings on 
banking. The consequence is, that while the student in logic acquires a com- 
petent acquaintance with the true method of reasoning, he acquires also, by dint 
of the examples, a pretty tolerable amount of information on all that relates to 
the various dealings with his banker, and that told in a clear and easy manner. 
In his preface the author informs us that this is his last contribution to banking 
literature. We are sorry to hear it ; but we must own that, not in this volume 
only, but in his other treatises, he has done good service to his country, and is 
now Mrly entitled to an honourable xej^ose "—Morning Herald, 
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Pereira on f'olariaed Lisnt . . . 18 

Pesehel's Element* of PhTaics .18 

PhUlips's Mineralocr .... 18 

** Guide to Geologr ... 18 

Powell's Unity of Worlds .19 

*' Christianity without Judaism 19 

'' Order of Nature . . .19 

Smee'a Electro-Metallunnr . . . 21 

Cteam-Enirine, by the ArUsan Club 6 

Webb's Celential Objects for Common 

Telescopes 24 



Bnral Sports. 

Baker'* Bifle and Hound in Cejrlon 5 

Blaine'* Dictionary of Sport* . . 6 

Cecil'* Stable i*ractice .... 8 

** Stud Farm 8 

Davy** Fishing Excuraions, 2 Serie* . 9 
Epfaiemera on Angling . . . . 9 
" Book or the Salmon . . 9 
Fteeman and Salvin'a Falconry . . 10 
Hawker'* Young Sportsman . . .11 

The Hunting- Field 11 

Idle's flints on Shooting .12 

Pocket and the Stud . . .11 

Practical Horsemanship . ... II 
Prcrolt's Cricket- Field . . .19 

Richardson's Hnrsemnnship . . . 19 
Jfo0«}d«**Fly> Fisher's Entomology . 20 



Stable Talk and Table Talk . 
Stonehange on the Doe 

« Greybonnd 
The Stnd, for Practical Purpose* 



Yeterinary Kedidne, ftc. 

Cecil'a SUble Practice . 

« Stud Farm . 
Hunt's Horse and his Master 
Hunting-Field rDf) 
Miles's Horse-Shoeimr 

« on the Horse's Foot 
Pocket and the Stud 
Practical Horsemanship . 
Richardson's Horsemanship 
SUble TaU and TaMe Talk . 
Stoaehense on the Dog . 
Stud (The) .... 
Tottatt*s The Dog . 
** The Horse 



Voyages and Travels. 



Baker's Wandering* in Ceylon 
Barth** African TniTels .... 
Burton'* East A f.ica . . . . 

** Medina and Mecca . 
Domenech'a Deserts of North America 

*< Texas and Mexico 

first Impression* of the New World 
Fore»ter** Sardinia and Coraica 
HinchlifTa Trarela in the Alp* 
Howitt'* Art-Student in Munich . 

" (W.) Victoria .... 
Hue'* Chinese Empire .... 
Hudson and Kennedy's Moot Blanc 
Humbnldt's Aspects of Nature 
Hutchinson's Western Africa 
Kane's Wanderings of an Artist 
Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa 
M'dure's North West Passage . 
Mac Dougall's Voyaee of the Re«M«f« . 
Mintum's New York to Delhi 
Mollhausen's Journey to the Pacific 
Ostmm's Quedah ..... 
Peak*, Passes, and Glacier* . 
Schener'* Central America . 
Senior'* Journal in Turkey and Greece 
Snow** Tierra del Puego .... 

Tennent'* Ceylon 

Ton Tempsky'* Mexico and Guatemala 
Wanderings m the Land of Ham . 
Weld's Yacation* in Ireland . 

** Pyrenpes, West and Eaat . 

'< United SUtes and Canada . 



Works of Fiction. 

Connolly's Romance of the Ranks 
Cruikshank's FalstafT . 
Howitt'a Tallangetto 
Mildred Norman 
Moore's Epicurean . 
Sewell's Ursula 
Sir Roger De Coverley . 
Sketches (The), Three Tale* 
Southey** Doctor, Ac. 
TroUopc'* Barcheater Tower* 
*^ Warden 
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22 
23 
11 
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16 
16 
11 
11 
19 
10 
22 
11 
24 
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12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
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13 
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15 
16 
16 
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9 
12 
16 
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21 
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33 



ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 
of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND EOBERTS, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



Hisfl Acton's Xodem Cookery 

for Private Families, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in a Series of 
carefuUv-tcsteii Receipts, in wliich the 
Principles of Baron Liebig and other 
eminent writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Newly- 
revised ana enlarged Edition ; with 8 
Plates, comprising 27 Figures, and 160 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Acton's English Bread-Book for 

Domestic Use, adapted to Families of 
every grade. Fcp. 8vo. price is. 6d. 

The Afternoon of Life. By the 

Author of Mominff Cloudn. New and 
cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcp. 8vo. &8. 

Agassis.^ An Essay on Classi- 
flcation. By Louis Aaxssiz. 8vo. ISs. 

Aikin*s Select Works of the 

British Poets flrom Ben Jonsou to 
Beattie. New Edition; with Biogra- 
phical and Critical Prefaces, and Se- 
lections from recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. 

Arago (F.)— Biographies of Dis- 
tinguished Scientific Men. Translated 
by Admiral W. H. Smyth. D.C.L., 
F.B.S., &c. : the Rev. Badek Powbll, 
M.A. ; and Robbbx Graitt, MJL., 
F.B.A.S. 8V0.18S. 

Arago's Meteorological Essays. 

With an Introduction by Babok Hum- 
boldt. Translated under the super- 
intendence of LieuU-Col. E. Sabikb, 
BJL. Treasurer and Y.P.B.S. 8vo. 18s. 

Arago's Fopnlar Astronomy. 

Translated and edited by Admiral 
W. H. Smtth. D.C.Ly F.R.8. ; and Ro- 
BBBT Gbakt, M. a., F.R. A.8. With 25 
Plates and 8o8 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price £2. Ss. 



Arnold. ^ Herope, a Tragedy. 

By Mattubw Abkold. With a Pre- 
face and an Historical Introductifm. 
Fcp. 8vo. &s. 



Arnold.^ Poems. 

ARirOLD. FiBST 

Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
SsBiBS, price 58. 



By Xatihow 

Sbbibs, Third 
5s. 6d. SxcoHD 



Lord Bacon's Works. A Hew 

Edition, collected and edited by B. L. 
Ellis, H.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge; J. SPSDDiiro, MJk. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
D. D. Hbath, Esq., Barristei-at-Law, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Vols. I. to V. comprising the 
Division o( PhUo$ophieal work$; with 
a copious Ikdbx. 5 vols. 8vo. price 
£1.6s. Vol. YI. price 18s. 

Vol Yll., completing the Division of 
Literary and Pn^ssiional Work$, ia Just 
ready. 

Joanna Baillie*s Bram&tio and 

Poetical Works : Comprising Plays of 
the Passions, Miscellaneous Dramas. 
Metrical Legends, Fugitive Piecee, and 
Ahalva Baee ; with the Life of Joanna 
BuiUle, Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; or428. moroooo. 

Baker.^TheBifle andtheHonnd 

in Ceylon. By S. W. Bakbb. Esq.* 
New Edition, with 13 Ulustratioui 
engraved on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

Baker. ^ Eight Tears' Wander^ 

ings hi Ceylon. By S. W. Bakbb, Esq. 
With 6 coloured Plates. 8vo.l5s. 

Barth.^Travels and Bisooveriei 

in North and Central Africa : Bdng the 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken 
under the auspices of Her Britannic 
Malesty's Government in the Teara 
18«)--1855. By HBirBTBABTH.Ph.D., 
D.C.L., &o. With numerous luips and 
Illustrations. 5 vols. 8vo. £5. 5e. doth. 



Bate. ^Memoir of Cttptain W. 

Ba^dOQ'i Art of Vtlnltie Senti 
Hid TlUareB, Fukd Claim! of Tenonta 
noM and Lady-^ay-. 'aa revlBed by Mr. 

Bs^don'i (B.) Ti«atiw on Boad 

LoAiBlatlDTI pai Hanuemauti irLtli 
Baraarta on Tolla, anf on Rfipalrins 
ToTopIka-Boida and HlMhWHyt. Svo. 
FriHia.«d. 

BUak'i Fraotloal IreatLw on 
Dila[r*Pii[XclijlM ; 



Blaine's EnrycloptEdifi ot Rural 

Sotijeoti now added tram Dealsns b) 
Ijrk-e iU. halt-bouiLd. 

Bloomlleli.— The Qreek Tests- 

• Engllah Not«, 

, and Endanatory, 

o the <ue oTTheo- 

la MlnisUra. B^tba 

Wiib"£iM(^'nilm£ li'v^.'sVo! 
Dr. Bloomfleld'f Collie ft School 

Ma/ElwUih NoUa, chle% PhUolixiisl 
and IbjIlaoaCoiy. Seventh Edluon ; 

Dr. BloomflBld'B College t Scluwt 

Bdltion, railaed. Fcp.Sro. piles ids. «d, 

Bwd. ^ A KftnoaJ for ITaval 

CiaUM. FuNllhed vllh tlie aaiictinn 

ud uvtotbI of Uie Lorda " '- 

aoBenof the A' * - 
U'KaiLL r 

VaakiaU. 



byJoHHBoouIE.C.B, NawEdlllon; ; 

Wltii SS Sleel Plates, and Ms Wood i 
EnsraTlTfa. 4to. Ht, 

Bonme'a Catechism of ths Steam I 



FoiuUi Edition, en][LrBed; nith SO 
Woodcalt. Fcti. Sio. e>. 

Bnuutei Sietiaiiary of SeUneo, 

Utenture. and Art ; comprlting the 
Hinory, Deacripdnn. ud StdeutUIC 

DefliLltlDi] of an the Tenxts Lii general 
n»e. ThlrdEdlUon.reyiaad and correct- 



Frotesior Brande's Lectnrei on 

Cillco Iwnlii^l^oprr Manuticturel 
Iha PnMOTvallQn of Wood, Tanning, 
to. Edited b; J. SoomUUf, M.B. 

Brewer, — An Atlas ef History ' 



recUd. Boyal Sxo. 111. N. baU-bound. 

Brialmont. ^The Life of the 
Doke at WdUnchn^^Framtlis Fim^ 




Brodie.^FB70hologlcal Inqui- | 



PCDLISDEI) BY LOMOIUH, QBBEK, INS CO. 7 

Katerual Ho- BniiMii.^s7pt'a Flue* in Vnt- 



Dr. Bnll'i Elati to Hothaii o: 

IheHuiagsDientortliBlrHulthCliiriii 
the Period of PrHmBn --- ■ ■ 



iSCS 






Bnntiiig. ^ Th« Ufa of JmlMi 

New BdlUoo! Fcp. Bvo. M, Icrauornry Pcnon« and EnaU. Or 

Dr. BnU'a Work on BUndooM, vSSi'«ii.''i!''i^"''B^"%.''«r:''o? 
tntUled tlie SeiiH of VIbEqq Deiitod iUfr-fft paprr and Priytf Bnffraeinfftl 

|: I Bonyui't Klgrim't FrogroM: 

KiFOa'tsT, llKlor Qf°KvDrile?™" 
Dailijna by Chuliis Kinniti. Top! 

Biirtaii.^KrEt FooUMpi in Jtut 

Xfi]/»i or, an ICiplonilUin of Hinr. 
Ily RioaiBD Y. Di'itioir. CM*ln. 
Itomluy Army. Willi Haia uid 



Bishop BnQer'i Bkatoh of Ko- 
dflm uid Ancient Oeocrtphy. Neir 
Edllloii, IhorouKlily icvuedTwlth mch 
AltarUUiiii inlroau«d u oouttDiuUf 



BniueiL^-Chriitiaaity and Han- 
Vlnd their Dednnliira >^ P™»«1.. 
Bj Baton C, 0. J. Bmmii, 1).D., 
D'C.L„ D.Ph. IMni a Now Editlgi 
eOTTHlfld, ro^modeUedk iw^ «->—«=. 
of H^rottrtv* and iuf J 




TliMlogU Gonutmioa: Wbioh 

1 Prtbca by Ui« Rev. Chiblis 
SiTHiBK. :f)did Edllten. Fop.Bvo^". 



Bishop Satler'i Oanarol Atlu 

ofUnderikcindAllcleniaeairraiihyicoin- 
rrialn^ FUty-two fall-coloured Aapa I 

enlargert. and arently Improved. EdllaJ 
by th* Autlior% Bon. lloytaiW.Ui. 

Tba Cubinst Lkwyeri AFopnlu' 

DlcflHt of tbe Laivi of EuRland^ Civil 
and Criminal iwll}i a IMotlonary of 



Tlw cabinet G«tetteer; APopn- 
lar BnnHtllcn of All tht CcADtrie* of 
Uh world, Br the Aulbor oT Tit 
OaMmt Ltuettr. Fcp. 810. im. U. 

(Mrd. — Frairia Furning in ' 












jF <^i<«i SIdaiiU't Privn 



' Oonnollf. — The Somanee of the 



Conuolly'i Hiitory of the Soyal 

EenloHDriteCDrniii tba Crimea ■nd 
U the Siw or SeteMopOU Stcoml | 



CkUow** PopiiIsT Conohology ; 

^ Id the Hodecn ByiHnn: Wllb > 



Cftti ftsd FaiUe'i Book of E 



Cadi. ^ Th* Btnd Farm ; or, 
Hiutaon Brcfldiuf Uonea for tbfl TqtL 
Uu <JliM^ and th* Boad. Iddruud 



Conylieue and Howsos'i Lifs . 

ft a>m^et« Bicwnphr ot Uw ApoMIe, 
ud i TniuliilDa of hi! Bi^ules . 
InHrUd I1L CluKioloRic^ Order. TAird 

Hvenl UuH and WDodmlj, Vld 4 - 

Dr. Copland'! DietionarT of . 

PnctlcalUediciDe: Coin[irlilne G«ie- 



Blihop Cotton'i ImtnuiCioiiB In 

Ui Dodii u.a PnctI aC Chriiti 



CmU'b stable Fiaotice ; Hinti 

Mlllon' Fcp. Bvo, with P 
Ctaapman.^Hiitor; of Ons vn 

Adolphna, uid of the Th i ^ 

Feue or WcBtpbalia, In 1U9 By I 
Chuius, U.A. Bid. Pliuu, U M I 



Mm™ BB 



Craikduuik. — TlM Lift of Bii 

bn FilaUir. UlnilRiUa ill t Sirlei 
TiT«nty-fDur orljfliial ElcliUw by 

orgs Cnilkrtwili. Acropiraidid Iw 
KoBEsi fi, Umousb. Roy^io! 

Lady Cuet'a Inv&lid'i Own Book : 



The B«T. ConoiL Dal«'« Domsitis 
LUmgliUHl ramlly Cbiidnlii. In Two 
PuuTPuI 1. dmrdiSwilcsi Kdapted 
in DonHMto UKl "lUi Pnyen Cur 
Xt*» Daj of ths W«kHlKUd rtnm 
tlH Balk at Oomnwn Pnjcr ; Put 
U. n luprapriua IJennoD n>r Ever] 
Sand^ ui tJH Year, ^acond iiaitlcn. 
Pom tu. III. cloth I su. Ol. uU( or 



Ibe Angler in the Luke Distriot ; 

or, Piftcalor? ColloquieB ---■ '^'-^^ — 

bsrland. Fcp. 610. 8s. «d. 
De FonUanqoe. — The Admini- 

itraCLDDBiidOrt(Ui[s«tiolioftheUritlBh 



De U Eive'i Tieadsa on Elec- 
Domeneok. — Seven Taaii' Hesi- 

Abbs' Donuinetih'i Miuionarj 
ru In Uiose Bagloui. Svo.KH.ed. 



Tka Eclipn ot Filtli ; or, ft TUt 
DtfeiiM of T1l« ZoUpM of Faith, 

■ mil Kxunlnukiii 01 tux Writar'i 
CrlUdnn on tlia Ctauuta ol Chriali 
end ft Cbipter on OiB AioteU SM Pi^ 

tenaloot of Modem DoUm. Aosad 
sdUloii.nyiwl. Vtinan.tt.iiL 

The EngUibnuui'f Omk Con- 

E^fih ■^Ekglisb-JSi^ek^nTiU- 

Tke EngUihman'B Hebrew uid 



EphemeTft'iHandbookofAngUng; 

tnchliis Fly-fltbina, TroUingLBoaoii- 
Fiablng. etUmon-FUltiig ! fmil Ibt 
Nuuria HUtoTT of Ulvtr-Fbh. ind Ui> 
belt ModBa of 'TBlH'Mng Ibem. Ttdrd 

WoodeutB. Fflp, 8to» 6a, 

Ephraura'sBook of tiU flclioon : 

Tbe ttaeoiT, PriDcliilH. and Praetlcg oT 
FlF-FlahluRtnSaliiuHii Uiucfaixiil 
DilmDn nT«> Ibr a^nrnod Unr In 
the Em pire 1 [be Natiinl UliKa^ oTUia 
beat n^ of miBoli^ Bnedlnf Ik 
Fcp. 8yo. with orionndPlila, Ma. 

rairbaim. — UieM Infornution 
for Bnglneen : BelnE 1 Serlea of Lce- 
turce S^ierndM (tu Working Eiigl- 



Firat Impreaaions of tke Bow 



- Francis Baoon 1 
[tealisUc Pbilow^ and ll> 
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NEW WOBKS Ain> IlTEW XDITIONB 



/ 



TorMter. — Bamblet in the 

lilands of Corsica and Sardinia : With 
HottoM of their History, Antiquities, 
and present Condition. By Thomas 
F0U8TKB. With coloured Map ; and 
■amerooB Litiiographic and Wood«nt 
IQmKtntipM from Drawings made 
tering the Tour by Lient.-Col. M. A. 
BIddmpb, BJL Imperial 8vo. SBs. 

jPraier. — Letten of Sir A. S. 

Frazer, K.C.B. Commanding the Boyal 
Horse Artillery under the Duke of Wel- 
lington: Written during the Penin- 
Muar and Waterloo Campaigns. Edited 
by Majob-Osvbsal SAsnni, B.A. 
With Portrait, 2 Blaps, and Plans. 
8ro. 18s. 

Treeman and Salvin.^!Palconry : 

Its Claims, History, and Practice. By 
Qabm Bablx Fxxvmav. H.A. (" Pere- 

Srine" of the Field newspaper) ; and 
aptain F. H. Salviit. Poet 8vo. with 
Woodcut Illustrations from Drawings 
bj W(^, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

0«mtt.<— lEaryelB and Xysteries 

d Inatinct : or, Curiosities of Animal 
life. By UBOBOB Oabbatt. Second 
BdUUm, improved. Fcp. Bto. 4r. 6d. 

aill>art.~A Fraotioal Treatise 

on Banking. By Jaitbs William 
OlLBABX, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, 2 
vols. 12mo. 16b. 

Gilbart*s Logic of Banking : A 

Familiar Exi>osition of the Principles 
of Reasoning, and their Application to 
^e Art and the Science of Banking. 
12mo. with Portrait. 12s. 6d. 

Oleig. ^ EflsayS) Biographical, 

Historical, and Miscellaneous, contri- 
buted chiefly to the Edinburgh and 
Chuurt0tlv Reviews. By the Rev. G. R. 
Olbig, M. a.. Chaplain* General to the 
Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
2 toLb. 8vo. price 21s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. EditedbyBoLTOirCoBNSY, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
doth, 21s. ; morocco, £1. 16s. 

Oosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gossb, Esq. 
WithPhOes. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Oreathed.— Letters from Delhi 

written during the Siege. By H. H. 
Gbbathed, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. Edited by hU Widow. Post 
8vo. 88. 6d. 



Green.— Lives of the Princesses 

of England. By Mrs. Mabt Ann 
Etbbbtt Gbbbx, Editor of the Letters 
cfRoyeU and lUutMou* Ladiee. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
toIb. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Ore7Son.i— Selections firom the 

Correspondence of R. E. Gbbtboit, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The BeUpfe of 
Faith. Mew Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Qrove.— The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. B. Gboys, Q.C., 
M.A. Third BdUion, 8vo.78. 

Gomey.i— St. Lonis and Henri 

IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sketches. Bv the Rev. Johb^ H. 
Qubvet, M.A. Tcp. 8vo. 6s. 

EveningBecreations; or. Samples 

from the Lecture-Boom. Edited by 
Rev. J. H. Gubvby. Crowu 8vo. 58. 

Owilt*s Encyclopaedia of Archi- 
tecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbpk Gwilt. With 
more than 1,000 Wood Engravings, firom 
Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo. 428. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Engravings. By Gcsiav K6iriG. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
Habe and Susajtitah Whtbtwobth. 
Fcp. 4to. 28s. 

Harford.-^Life of XichaelAngelo 

Buonarroti : With Translations of 
many of his Poems and Letters : also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and 
VittoriaColonna. ByJoHxrS.HABFOBD, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised ; with 20 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 258. 

niustrations, Architectural and 

Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commenoatore 
CAiriKA: C. R. Cockxbbll, Esq.. R.A. ; 
andJ.S.HABFOBi>.Esq.,D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
Folio, 7Ss. 6d. hall-bound. 

Harrison. ^ The Light of the 

Forge ; or. Counsels firom the Sick-Bed 
of E.M. By the Rev. W. Habbisok, 
M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duchess of Cambridge. Fcp. Svo. 58. 

Harry Hieover's Stable Talk 

and Table Talk ; or. Spectacles for 
YounK Sportsmen. New Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait. Ub, 



Kftirv HieoTBi.— 'The Hantlng- 
Flald. Dy Himir H^otiil With 

Harry Eieover. ^ Practical 

Horaamuuhlp. BrroRd EdiUoa , 
XPIUbi. Fi^r. bvo. la. ludf-bunu 

fiarryHieOTar.^TliB Poeket and 
Haity ffieoTer.— lbs Btnfl, (or 
Huiall.— A Eiitor; of tlie Bii- 

nciwripHmr'oc'tho ^mliEi'' Jlii 

HuRa!] — Adnlterat ods Deteot 



on W oSd'''&™n a"o°17<'"ir*™" 
Col RawkcT B InstniotiDiii t 

w!l, HjwiBa.''lVi[Ji'pcrtrJiil,l?la« 



Sir Jolui EsmihGl'a XitKyt 



HlnehUff. — Summer Ifoatlu 

amonBllie Alpti With th. Ajianl of 



HintB on Stiquette and ths 



■^"KL,' 






Sir John Hermlial'B OntUnai of 



(jtllli.AiliiltlmBi by a Uuly o( Hank. 

HoUuid.^JCediaol ITotei uid 

m!d., P™b., £■.. p^"j^i. In'otS' 
Th^ElliUoji. BVQ. lei. 

file H. aoUand'a Ciutptara <m 
Mental Phyfiologj.fQmicJaSotiieBi on ■ 
anf JMIwCtew, F»L8rD.8>.l)d. I 

Hooker,— Sew Gaidani; or, ti 



Hooker and Araott^B Brltitli 

tho OinnpuallB Pliuila, the flnuui, imj 
Home a IntrodactloD to tlie 



Home — A CompendianB Intro 



Hasbyns. — Tftlpa ; oi, the CIuhj- 
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KBW WOBES AKD KEW EDITIONS 



Howitt (A. U.)— An Art-Stu- 
dent in Munich. By AirFA Mabt 
HOWXR. 2 vols, post 8vo. 140. 

Howitt.— The Children*! Year. 
By Mabt Howitt. With Four Qliu- 
tnUionn. Square IGmo. 58. 

Howitt. — Tallang^tta, the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
Ban Life. By Wiixiuc Howitt. 
t vols, poet 8vo. 188. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and 

Gold; or. Two Years in Victoria: With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By Williah Howitt. Second 
Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. lOs. 

W.Howitt's'^^tits toBemarkable 

Places : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking PasBages 
in English History and Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. NewEdi- 
Uon, 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 25s. 

William Howitt'i Boy*i Coirn- 

try Book : Being the Real Life of a 
Coiuitry Boy, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all tneAmusements, Pleasiires, 
and Pursuits of Children in the Coun- 
try. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6B. 

William Hewitt's Rural Life of 

England. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
and Williams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

The Ahbe' Hue's Work on the 

Chinese Empire, founded on Fourteen 
Years' Travel and Rettidenoe in China. 
People's Edition, with 2 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 58. 

Huo- — Christianity in China, 

Tartary, and Thibet. By M. I'Abb^ 
Huo. formerly Missionary Apostolic 
in China. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 21s. ; 
and Vol. in I0s.6d. 

Hudson's Ezeeutor's Guide. 

New and improved Edition ; with the 
Statutes enacted, and the Judicial 
Decisions pronoimced since the last 
Edition incorporated. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for 

Making Wills in conformity with the 
Law. New Edition, corrected and re- 
vised by the Author; and practically 
illuptraied by Specimens of Wills con- 
taining many varieties of Bequests, 
also Notes of Cases Judicially decided 
since the Wills Act came into opera- 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 



Hudson and Kennedy's Asoent 

of Mont Blanc by a New Route and 
Without Guides. Second EdUion,yri\:k 
Plate and Map. Post 8vo. 58. 6a. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, 

with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabixb. Vols. I. and ll. 16mo. 
Half-ArCrown each, sewed ; Ss. 6d. each, 
doth : or in post »vo. 128. each, cloth. 
Vol. III. post 8vo. 12fi. 6d. doth : or 
in 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, Ss. 6d. 
doth : and Part II. 8s. sewed, is. cloth. 
Vol. iV. PutT I. post 8vo. Ids. cloth ; 
16mo. 7s. 6d. doth. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Kature. 

Translated, with the Author's autho- 
rity, by Mrs. SAJBDrB. 16mo. price 6b. : 
or in 2 vols. Ss. 6d. each, cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Humphreys.— Parables of Our 

Lor£ illuminated and ornamented in 
the style of the Missals of the Keuais- 
sanoe by H.N. Humphbets. Square 
fcp. 8vo. 2is.in massive carved covers ; 
or 808. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Hunt rCapt.).— The Horse and 

hlB Master : With Hints on Breeding, 
Breaking, Stable-Management, Train- 
ing.Elementary Horsemanship, Riding 
to Hounds, &C. By Vbbb D. Hukt, 
Esq., hite 100th Kest. Co. Dublin 
Militia. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
price 5s. 

Hunt.— Besearches on Light in 

its Chemical Relations ; embracing a 
Consideration of all the Photograpliic 
Processes. By Robert Hukt, F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Plate and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hutchinson. — ^ Impressions of 

Western Africa : With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers iu 
the Bight of Biafra. By J. T. Hutchik- 
BOK, Esq., British Consul for the Bight 
of Biafra and the Island of Fernando 
Po. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fish- 
ing. &c^ both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland: 
Being the Experiences of C. Idle, Esq. 
Fcp. Svo. 58. 

Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on 

the Social Employments of Women, 
Sisierg ofChaHty and the Communion 
of Labour. New Edition, with a 
Prefatory Letter on the Present Condi- 
tion and Requirements of the Women 
of England. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 



FUBuansD Bi losauAir, obeev, j 



nowmrili of li) Woodcuu. t vrHi. 
•qnan irown SvcSU. M. 

Mn. JameMn'i Legendi of the 
MniutJc OrdeT|, u reprHHiiWd In 
SVKIBB oC SaenA and Ltgvndaty Art. 
Stdhlngl 1^ tlie'AuttWT uiJ 88 Wmd- 
inU. S4uua.11iDiTngva.i81. 

Kn. Juhmou'i L^^ndi of tht 
Uftdoniu, u wpwmtad in Chiiallui 
Alt I Pormliw tht Tsian Sibub d( 



I Kambla, — Th« Saxoni in lag- 

luid: AHIilDTF of Uie Englliih Com- 

KaLth lolinMoii'i IHoIianaiT of 



andia^w 
Ibi. JuMwm'i CammoiLplBoe- 

Bl»k or TbonghU, Mamcniu. uid Piui- 
clai. Original aiid BelMUd. Strati 



Jaqnamet'i Compradinm of 
Chronolwr: OonuUnlj^ the moat im- 
porUnt DbIH dF Ounanl HlcUiry^ Po. 



, JatLaemet'i CliTDnolDgy for 



Iiorcl Je&ey's Contribationi t 



Sishop Jeremy Tajlor'i Entire 
Raviud and airrecucl bv iha Rer. 

S'lTvo!"o"w. aS. ™°"' *" 
Eiiae.— Wanderion of an Artiit 

from Canada to VanoaiiT«"a lalanj 
End OrEfion^raagh the Hiukoa'ii [' 
Coinpawr'a TarriUrv. and back a^c- 
B; Fao£ Kun. Wltb Map, lUiTi 
tlbni In ColDiiA^.md Wood Enei 



EirbT «nd Sptnotf ■ Intradutlon 

to EnMnuliiBri or, Th iimiili of tlw 
NUnnl uSnrarinaMta: Gonpili- 
ln« an Acmnt ot Nndona and UhRiI 

Tnnnnlii. nfrlmlrMntniiinTiitinifi.rnirt. 
BCraUi^nt. HaUtstknu, »oil>il«i, 
MoLloiia, Home, HybamatiDn, luatJncL 

Jto. SmnU iSuiox, wlUi an AppaD- 
dli lelatlie to Ilia (M^n andPrcjiw 

A Lady'i Tour round Honte 









Lsrdnai't Cabinet C jdo^dia of 
Hiilory. Biosraphy. LLlaniiuro, Um 
and MannfactuTM. ASorieaofgrtgiual 
plate In 13S vols, fcp.evo. with VlanaUO 
Th9 Worlca tevaratftv, In alngla 

Mm. B. Lee'i Element! of Vm 



Letters to my Unknown Frlendi. 
ttnu. rtHTUlMUto*. Fcp.giD. la. 



PneOn of HnttcuHnn; or, u Ai- London's EncTclopeediti of Cot- 

. .^ — 1.1,. •!. i.uj„.-i n~™. . — X. ind Villa Archllsttnre Mid 

Naw EtUUoa, edlttd br 
•OH; wjlh man thou t,m 



T- . n T. ^Tho Foetital Worki of London'iSnoyttlopKduafFIuitt! 

LNUii EUuliath LandoD 1 ODrnprUlfiK CatrnvtMag Uia SpHUc dunelar, 

tlv /BiprocHarrvv, the FntrNaH i)i-4w I>B«crlpthn» Conitre. Hlatorf , Andn- 

M. tin OoUn PMiI. Uia IVoiibidnir. Uou Id Uw Acti. ud aTRjr ottwr d»- 

■Dd P«ti»l RaTnaiiu. t toIb. MmD. sinbla Putimllr rsqiMIIiK lU Uie 

lM.aDUi; mocinn.tli, PluH fiimd In GnM BritaEi. With 
□|i«T^_or »,N» Woo&siU, Bra. 

Dr. John Lindlar'i Thoor; «ad 

lioiia of GudBuinfr oDoa Pbnlolofcl^l i 
Ommdi: BMncUwRenxid EdMmor , 

U» n«ril O^ito^lniUn", mortl on- nuouiaufc mu.iuL 

London'! Hortni Biitaimicn* \ 
Dr. John LindlaT'i IntrodBe'tUD ^:e^BiiX.''Nil'&i>^!^c^^'d 

to Botuiy. Nair EdLtIm, witjl oomc- tij Mri. LonwF. Sro. UlTfld. 

sn. witb Pi2« and woadcni^ Eu. ' Un. London'* Lady*! CoontiT 
Compuilon : or. How to Ei^oy a 
Dr. JoW Llndley'a 8yiiop«ii of ' SmS p^.sS!™'^' 

tha NbIumI teilmi '!S^'^^^i5 ""■ London'i AmatmT Qar- 

»Ki,^ Siprtu'tSr^^. a.o; te. ^/';wd bf;.?idJrS^?L" 

Unwood. _ AntholDKia Oioni- ^'"' ^"'- "i'" Voodmi ™f^ St. 

aula, Bin Florilo^am aluailiiu pool- low'l Element! of PrKOtieal 

ILiioIjawooD,».4. mo.ut. i y,, Done^ij Antaiji. Bid Hit b»- 

Domy of tha Farm. Kaw RdiQon; 
Lorimer's Lsttora to a Tonng j ""ii**" w™""™- B'o.sia. 
u..... u.,L.... ^ — iSubjacUoDn- Hacanlay. — SpMohoi of tho 

(. icp. Byo. lU^l Hon. Lord Mic.ilUT, CoriMltd 



^F. 



I'l EnoyelopfBdia of Gk- Itaianlay. — Tho Hutoir of 

» of HirtlcuTture. Plortmltare. "■ Bf llie Might , Hon.„Loia, Mi; 



irttcuftur^ Plortcu 



Lord Hkoanlaiy'i Hiatoiy of Eng- 



London'i Enoyelopwdia of Iroea 

ud Shrubi. or Jrteretum el FivMet- 
tumBritaunieum obiidired : CootuokiE 
tha K^dj: Troei and BhrulH of QlBai 

fiodiianiiPD^iii^iyito^i^^ With Lord KaeaolaT'g Critical and 
about !,00l)Woodmi[«. 8vo.B0a, Hiitorical Enayi contributed lo Tha 



Loodan'i Enoyelopodia of Agri- 

laylng-out, Improvr — ' "-' 



id Proparty. and of 



(h ReHw. Pour ESuoh; 
C«Biplat«inC 
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Kaoanlay. — Lays of Ancient 

Borne, with Ixfry and the Armada, By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulj^y. 
New Emtion. 16ino. price 4s. 6d. doth ; 
or lOs. 6d. bound in morocco. 

IiordXaeanlay*8 Lays of Ancient 

Bome. With numeroos lUustrations, 
Original and from the Aiitioue, drawn 
on Wood by George Scharf, jun. Pep. 
4to. 2l8. boards; or 42s. bound in 
morocco. 

Mac Donald.— Poems. By George 

Mag Dostald, Author of Within and 
Without, Fcp.8vo.78. 

Mac Donald. — WitMn and 

Without: A Dramatic Poem. By 
Gso&eBMAcDoiTALi). Pcp. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

Mae Dongall. — The Theory of 

War illustrated hv numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mac Douoall, Commandant of the 
Staff College. Second BdMon, revised. 
Post 8vo. with Plans, lOs. 6d. 

Mac Dongall. — The Campaigns 

of Hannibal, arranged and critically 
considered, expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents of Military History. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. Mac Douqaxi., Commandant 
of the Staff College. Post 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

M*Dongall. — The Eventfal 

Voyage of H.M. JHscovery Ship Resolute 
to the Arctic Regions in search qf Sir 
John Franklin and the Missing Crews 
of H.M. Discovert/ Ships Erebus and 
Terror, 1862, 1863, 1854. By Gbobgb F. 
M'Douoall, Master. With a coloured 
Chart, Illustrations hi Lithography, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Miscel- 
laneous Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume ; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth ; or 206. bound in calf: or in 
8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to 
the final Establishment of the Reform- 
ation. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

M'Callooh's Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. New Edition, revised and 
adapted to the Present Time. 

IJust ready. 



M'Gulloch's Dictionary, Geo- 
graphical, statistical, and HistoricaL 
of the various Countries, Places, ana 

Srindpal Natural Objects in the World. 
Uustrated with Six large Maps. New 
Edition^ revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 638. 

Maguire. — Rome ; its Bnler 

and its Institutions. ByJoHxFBAiroxs 
Maouibb, M.P. Second Edition, eo/, 
larged: with a new Portrait of Pope 
Pius IX. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Ele- 
ments of that Sdence are familiarly ex- 
planed. Thirteenth Edition, enlaraed 
and corrected; with 84 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Ck>nversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Science are fttmiliarly exidained 
and illustrated by Experiments. New 
Edition, improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. lAs. 

Marshman.— The life and Times 

of Carey. Marshman, and Ward : Em- 
bracing the History of the Serampore 
Mission. By John Cij^bk Mabshmajt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Martinean. — Studies of Chris- 
tianity : A Series of Original Papers, 
now first collected, or New. By Jajcxs 
Mabiutbau. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Martinean. — Endeavours after 

the Christian Life: Discourses. By 
Jambs Mabtutbau. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. each. 

Martinean. — ^ Hymns for the 

Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lected and edited by Jambs MABTurBAr. 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. doth, 
or 5s. calf ; Fifth Edition, 82mo. Is. 4d. 
oloth« or Is. 8d. roaa. 

Martinean.^Miscellanies: Com- 
prising Essays chiefly religious and 
controversial. By Jambs MABXurBA.V. 
Crown 8vo. 9b. 

Mannder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury : A new and popular 
Encyclopsediaof Science and the BeUes- 
liCttres; including all Branches of 
Science, and every sutdeot connected 
with Literature and Art Fcp.8vo:10s. 
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I[aii]id«r'i Biosrapbio*! Trea- Kerivale. — 1. Eiitory of tlie 

aisi cofal Btingof llflnmljv Hkitgb— > Jtomuu oniler tbe Umpire, ny tbc 

udtrlirNoSnof ibavait^ E^ B<v. Ckui.sh Hiutiu, B.D,, in* 

BHU PftTHUI Df All Am Uld HathKU, FellAirDfHt.JohD'flCoU(^»Cunbr1(%fl. 



ledftfUid UliruTofKelbreDcai oom» Toi, ti. from the lUipi a* yJerv, i-w, w, lo 
wuamBT, A Univatnl Gautuer, a 

S:r'Slcter?'&™r^&.S Kildrsd Kimum tlw Kmmmis. 

Pwi«ftBmBereii»ii«ftirTiMM,Se. Bj k Wmmco !!»■. Crown s™. Si. 

jr""';i^.J"*-' *"SF"^„Si.i- KilM— The Horw'a Foot and 

HuUiry; oT.aPapnlAr LHottoDUT of linDerlal6vo.Ufl.6d. 
AnimUed NUiin : In which tba 

S;S2i*theS^."^ciiSe.*^St lElBi'iPliuaTrwtiMonHorM. 

SSr^W^iSra^?I.dhu"'r?'D'io'?' Milner-B History of tlio Ohnroh 

' of Chrlat. Wllh AfldiBoni to the lale 

KaDndsi;'* mrtoriool T«*4Bry ; ^ ^H^SJ^'l'^J'.^i tm^t 

oompiWng ■ Gaiiaral Intiodudlory uoMaliy thaW.TrSBiHiHiM, B.D. 

Oatllue or UulTenri Uliun, Aiutanl i yole, gvo. Bii. 

ES?t^SSwS lBnt«m.-FrM. Hew York to 

P«MMConaillon,llialloraland8odal Delhi by way of Wo de Jijieiro, Auj- 

■ Charailer of Uieir Kiiicnive IiJiabi- gill*. »ud China. Bj K^KBT B. 

Cuetomi Ac Fcp At Ob. Uap IncUa. Foet Sro. 7a. &). 

Maander b Trewnry of Qeog a Mollhaiwan.— Diary of a Jonr- 

"f™- H K TopogTfl^lqal Drau^htbman 

V uu Efl, Jamet XontKomery't Foetloal 

a d e 4s P-lnU a Wot4i CollecUra Edition; vith ths 

KttlTalS (KlU — ChlildtUl <BmpletainOneTD3wae]HithPDitral£ 

BenmU AShttHlalorj AjiosloU imd Tignelte. SqiBre cromi 8vo. 

XB L A.MB1UT11.B. y^i *■ M cJMhinmroM, ili.-Or.liU 

M. la cp 8.0. wilh Pl»™, Hfl. 



Koore.^aUi> and bii Xotivai, 

Dy<JjIolGSM0OHE,3I.It. Tcp.i10.6a, 

Koora.— Tlw Vm oI the Bodj In 
nl>ll«i b> Um Hind. Dr Q. Uoou, 

XMn.^Uemoin, JaomaJ, and 
Ediwrt by llitlughl Hnn°Lo«B Jo "m 
VlgUflUn. B Tola. poQl Ato. £4. M, 

lliaiiuu Xoore'i Poatiool Vorlia : 
Ctmv^tiag Uia Author'a Aulpblogrft' 
yhlod PnbcH, Ulcflt ComctUms, ami 

11^ Poenu mid comvleU I^kU^ 

tBUUHIUIDIE^,iqiUHug|^BiD, ' ' 
80H0a.1>«.>Uulu ,.... 1 

i L wakie.'oi^iaii'ijiaiiii', 
fiHMDUjirfafnriclM at Muili 
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Horell, —Element* of Pijoho- 

llj.lic-luli of B^Wll." IVjrtBvo'^Vl. ilL 

Homing Cloudi. By tlie Anther 

of me >fttiiiouii urtW. HoooBdEcll- 

Uorrii (F, 0.) ^Aneedotei in 
Xorrii (I.) — Ibe life ud 

AtollUnhop or CunUrrbDi'y and Lifflllfl 
of t1i« Holy SH. by JiriiH Maiuu, 



meiit or LauJKl Prgpeny. I'y JoniT 

ODlninl KuEinoor ; ialbor o[ Thlruui 
illgliluid >nd AirlcuUund Priu Ki- 
nyi. With !B Llthognqibjg tUutn- 
tkini. BayiUijio. UK. Sd. 
Koaeley'i Keehtmlcal Frinctplei 

Kemoiri and Lstten of tha Inte 
MoM.^^ Cricioal Blatory of tlia 

UlUpuce and LLWroturo of Andenl 
OtHH. I)y William Mdu, of 
CiiWiveU. Vote. 1. to IJl.Bvo. priw 
■ai.i Vol. IV. Ita.inndVoi.. V.fe. 

Mnrray'a EnoyolapBdia of Oao- 



Neale.— The Closiut 



-The OlOBinH Boeuei w. 

'?">■«".„ r. |u,[SiiklIi,l™ar- 



Kwiiuuibj (Xuqnia of).^A i 

\irt In Piri> In HaTBrnr 1M8. Bj Ihe ' 
JJJ.J™ o, ««-«„. K.G..«U. 

OcllTi*.— n* Kutw-Bnildnl 

Plu: or. Iba PrindplH at Omnic 
ArdllucturE u tmlloileil In Uis Trpl- 

Oaii.Tii.ll.D. Pal Bid. with n Wood- 

OlduTs. — The Lut of the Old 

BqnliH. A Bketcli. Br Ciuuo 

Oi^oth. — Qnedali; or, fitvaj 
'-— •" from K JoutiULl In UfiUyiui 
ByCipItihi BKiuuiOsnoiIi\ 



St. Porrin'i 

l)w Aithcr'i ilMviiii tu A. e. Tlt- 
tDit. ILD, inil O, O. lliM. M.D. 

St. FeTelTB'i Lectnrei on Polar- 



OAonL^nio SifooTt^ of the 
Ronti-WM Puun br B.H.a. /«»- 
MWer, Capufai R.lf'(li.t[u,mO-UH. 
raiUd bv Ca^n BHUiaD Onou, 
C^. Thlld Edition ; nllh Pintiill. 



TmfauOT Owen's Lutnrei on 

vlDk>^ of tlie Vertetq^^eAiiloiKlD, de- 
llTflRd at the Itdnl CoUue of SuriADiiB 
InlSMudlMS. Vol. 1. Bto. l«a. 

llamoiTB of Admiral Parry, the 

Antic HlilinlDr. BThl>Eon.llii Bar. 
E. PlBBT, K.A., DDmeitlcCWlainto 
till Blihoii of LoDilan. Slitti Edltlim : 
with % Portrait aiid ooloured Chart of 

FftttiMD-^The Earth and the 

Word ' or, Oealogy fOr Illble Klodsnt!. 
^- h^^isos, F.O.S. Fcp. Bro. 



rarry^^Tho Tnoka, fro«t tbnr 
First Apuaruux In HIOotj to tJw 
DvitharUDC Peiiln. Bj Wum C. 
Peiut, BvTUtAT-aMAT. Sto. 118.0a. 

PsMhal'i Elemesti of PhyiiM. 

Wotin, by E. Wbst. with DiunioM 
•Id Woodcnla. s viit. fcp. 8ro. iU. 

Fhillipa'i Kletnentary Introdne- 

tion %o Mlnvnioo- A Sew Edltkn, 

uuEwroM Woodmta. PmiBto-IB". 
' Fhillipa. — A. Snlda to Oeology. 

■ Ffa,S?,«J. FoaItoBSiUon,<irri 

Fie«se'» Chymioal, BatnTal, and 

Phvilcal Ma«lc, for the ln.[nlffllOB 

So Holiday vSSllon : niA Sfl Woof 
FuLi aiid an Invisible Portrait o' ' 
Author. Fcp. Bro. 3>. od. 

FiHoe'i Alt of rerfainsiy, and 
Methodi of OMalDfauE Ihg Odour- -' 

Planla ; with iDatracuoM tbr the 

nuAicton of ParAmiH for the Hud- 
karcblcf, SoenUd Powdna, Odorooi 
^lne(an,I>«UfrlrH,Faiiiatiuiu,Cw 
liUquet. PerfBnud 9tat. Ac: and id 

J, .1.. i-.l , of tloirm 
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Forter.-^iiitory of the Knights 

of Malta, or the Order of the HoRpital 
of St. John of Jeruaalem. By Miyjor 
Whitworth Portxb. Royal Ensci- 
neers. With 5 IllaatrationB. 8 vols. 
8vo. 84b. 

Powell.— Egfays on the Spirit of 

the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Crea- 
tion. By the Rev. Baj>bx Fowbll, 
M.A.,&c. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

Powell. — Christianity without 

Judaism : A Second Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. Basbn Powbll, M.A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

" Tl)i« volume contains the pith of Professor 
Powell's argument urged ortcn and powerfully 
against the Judaic spirit among Christians. 
....Upon the theological part of Profesoor 
Powell's aigument we offer no opinion; we 
•imply desire to make known the nature of 
his book, and to secure for it the recpect and 
Attention it deserres." Examiner. 

Powell.— The Order of Nature 

considered in reference to the Claims of 
Revelation : A Third Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. Basxk Powbll, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 128. 

Pycroft.— The Collegian's Guide ; 

or, Recollections of College Days : Set- 
ting forth the Advantatces and Temp- 
tations of a University Education. By 
the Rev. J. Pycboft, B.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Pyoroft's Course of English 

Beading ; or. How and What to Read : 
Adapted to every taste and capacity. 
With Literary Anecdotes. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Pyeroft^s Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket. Third Edition; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 5s. 

Quatrefages (A. De).— •Bambles 

of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Sicily. By A. De Quatbb- 
TAQES. Memb. Inst. Translated by 
£. C. Otxb'. 2 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

Baikes (T.)— Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by TnouAs Raikes, Esq., 
from ISSI to 1817 : Comprising Remi- 
niscences of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. New Edition, complete in 2 vols. 
orown 8vo. price 128. 



Sioh's Illustrated Companion to 

the Latin Dictionarr and Greek Lexi- 
con; Forming a Glossary of all the 
Words representing Visible OtjectB 
connected with the Arts. Manufactures, 
and £ very-Day Life of the Ancients. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Bichardson.— Fourteen Years^ 

Experience of Cold Water: Its Uses 
and Abuses. By Captain M. Richjlxd- 
BQft. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 

Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

Riding and Managim; a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies and Ctentle- 
nien on the Road and in the Field: 
With Instructions for Breaking-ln Colts 
and Young Horses. By Captain ]^oh- 
ARDSON, late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square crown 8vo. lis. 

Biddle's Complete Latin-English 

and English-Latin Dictionary, for tiie 
use of Colleges and Schools. liew Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. 8vo. 21s. 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-English 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning. 
Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. Royal S2mo. is. 

Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. Post 4to. Sis. 6d. 

Bivers's Bose-Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety or Roses jregn- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies ; their History and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Dr. E. Bohinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 18s. 

Mr. Henry Bogers's Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the Edin^ 
burgh Review. Second Edition, with 
Additions. S vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Samuel Bogers's BecoUections 

of Personal and Conversational Inter- 
course with Charles James Fox, Ed- 
mund Burke, Heruy Grattan, Richard 
Person, John Home Tooke, Prince 
Talleyrand, Lord Erskine, Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Grenville, a7id the Duke of 
Wellington. Second Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 



Or. Boget'i ThsMiiriiB of Eng- 

CoinpiwiLlDii. EL^iUl Edltlim. nviHd 
ud imrttHbi. Cnmo Sro. IDs. «d. 

Boiuildt'i Fly-Fiiliec'i SDtomo- 

laat NituHl uHl AniBdol Imecu, 
ud B hv Otaervilliini aiid IuBtrui> 
UiHii cm Tmnt uid Qi^Unt Flihin^. 

Bovton'E SelJBteT! & SariM of 
Dr. C. W. BoiBell'i Life of Cudi- 



Dr. L. SeliDutz'a History of 

OiHiB. mii Illy baeai upon Bli^iapThlrl- 
WBJt'fl SlBtorf . J^/U EiHtwa, n-lfli 
Nine now Supnlfflacutikrr ChupUn dd 
Ois CIviliBatlon, Religion, Ll&ratuts, 

Coll. OunB. ; iLw K Map oC'AtilsnB anrl 
IW Woodcnla Unignea by O. Schart 
JQiL, H'.B.A. Jlmo, 7>. ed. 



fiooffeni (Dr.V-frojeotilB We&- 

Kiifl or Wat uid EsplMlve Compoandi. 
. J. Scornii'. M.B. Loiid., ;ui 
mlo CoUege of MedidnB. ronrtiSH- 

&eiiioT.^[nimaI kept in Turkey 



Bewell (Hill).— Kew Edition of 

theTllM IIILlSUilitlDf theAnl' 

jflele in one vdIduui^ ieporately 

AWYHERBSRT 5 

GERTRUDE 2i. 6d. 

The EARL'S l>il ITGHTER.. an. «d. 
The BXPBRIENCBarLIFE. . la. lid. 

CLEVBUALL 

IVORS, ortheTvo CanalMB 
KATHARINE ASHTOS ....: 
MaR&Aret PBRCitaL ..I 
LANBTON PjRSOKAOE ..*». Bd. 
MvQljf^JbtJtora^Aa^ Herbert. - 

TItsqIei : A Tale of EngliBli 

History of the Eailf Cbaxcb; 

to™s' Sun Ju of NiMfll"&iiw!'la?aS! 
Self-EzAiniDation liefare CanSr- 

Eeadinga lOr a Hontli i^para- 



le English Clliin 






Eeadingi for evGiySayin Lent: 



:p. Bra. price &■. uch. 



Sharp's Kew British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas: Com- 

S rising concise Descriptions of about 
9.0(10 Places, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Otdects of Note, founded on the 
best autliorities. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 16s. 

Short Whist ; its Rise, Progress, 

and Laws : With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, 
Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By 
MfOor A. New Edition ; with Precepts 
for Tyros, by Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 

Simpson.— Handbook of Dining ; 

or. How to Dine, theoretically, philo- 
sophica'lv, and historically considered: 
Based chiefly upon the PhuriologU du 
Ooiit of Brillat-Savarin. By Lbonavd 
Fbancis SiKPSoir, M.R.S.L. Fop. 
8vo. 5s. 

Sinclair. — The Jonmey of Life. 

By Catheriite Sinclair, Author ot 
The BuHnest of Life. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Sir Boger Be Coverley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and nins- 
trations. by W. Hbnrt Wills ; and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by F. 
Tatlbr. Crown 8vo. lOe, 6d. ; or 21s. 
in morocco by Haydft}'. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Herbert^ The Old 
Man't Home, and Hawkitone, Fcp. 
8vo. price 48. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Eleotro- 

Motallurgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (O.)— History of Wes- 

leyan Methodism. By Gborgb Smith, 
F.A.S., Author of Saered Annale, &c. 
YOL. I. We$lejf and hi$ Timet : Vol. II. 
The Middle Ape of Methodism, from 
1791 to 1816. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage Imd 

Shipwreck of St. Paul : With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. By Jambs Smith. 
F.R.S. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith. Bs his Daughter, Lady Hol- 
LUTD. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. AusTiir. New 
BdiMon, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 



The Rev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works : Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Beview. 
Four Editions : — 

1. A laBRAET Edition (the Fourth) ^ In 8 
vola. 8vo. with Portrait, 36a. 

3. Complete in Onb Yolvme, with Por- 

trait and Vignette. Square crown, 8to. 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

8. Another Nxw Edition, in 3 vola. fcp. 
8ro. 3l8. 

4. The People's Edition, In 2 vols, crown 

ero. price Sa. cloth. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Roy^ Institution m 
the Years 1801 to 1806. Fcp.8vo.78. 

Snow. —Two Tears' Cruise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate : A 
Narrative of Life In the Southern Seas. 
By W. Pabkbb Snow, late Ck>mmander 
of the Mission Yacht AUen Gardiner, 
With Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 248. 

Rohert Sonthey's Complete Poet- 
ical Works: containingall the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. The 
Library EdiHon, complete in One Vo- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; 42b. oound 
in morocco. — Also, the Firet eolteeted 
Fdition, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Vignettes, price 85s. 

Sonthey's Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Bey. 
J. W. Wabtbb, IJ.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Southey's Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SouTHBT, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 128. 

Spencer.— Essays, Scientific, Po- 
litical, and Speculative. By Hbbbbbt 
Spekceb. Author of Social Statiee, 
Reprinted chiefly from Quarterly Re- 
views. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Spencer. ^ The Principles of 

Psychology. By Hbbbbbt Spsstcsb, 
Author ofSoeUU Statiee, 8vo. 168. 

Stephen. — Lectures on the His- 
tory of France. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Jambs StbpebV, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 248. 



BMphaiL- — Eisayi in EiwleiUt- i Buhop Thirlwall'i Hiitoir Vt 



tttml Uogiai 

Bfrtnr. b) iPBj mil 
Third aUUon. ilols/Svo-lti. 
StiUulwiigB.— TheDogin HMltli 

ICqdiH of Brukliv J>Jx] arinff bim for 
Hsntliw. Canning, ShoMliu, ie. ; and 
■—■-■"-- ■'- Point! or ChHuoWrUl™ 



VlmetuTiUu, 

ThomscFii'i SeBMiu. Zditad ^ I 

with 77 ^e WoDil Bngnvbi^ from ' 

Dealgni hy Vembgrs or Uie EtihiDg I 



■b0D?7il liliuir 



■bMJf TO Uli 



Thonuen (tiie Sev. Dr.) — An 
Outline of the iiec«efliy Lairt of 
ThDoffh A Treatli on Vore ind Ap- 

Work on the Gray bj} sHrKdJUon. Fcp. *f o. 7t. (d. ' 
Thomsan a Tables of Intereit, 




The Tknmb Btbl* or Terbom 

>triekI&nd,^^TM0f QieftoMni Sempltenram. BtJ-Tiubi Being 



."of.?^! 



ibeUlditd wHh For- l"™ l™ Edition ofiess M 



). Compiirte Todd (Dr.)— Ths Cyclopwdia of 
BTinands.^KBnuiLrs of tbe life . phjcidui 



0. pp. I(i8&0, 
denb. piin 



I*ylwy— Loyoln : ULdJMoitbm 

Id lie RudlmanU. B; laua T^inoa. 
Poat Bio. UedaUlon, Ite. td. 

Tftytor.^WsiIej and Metiiod- 
Ine. Br luio Tiiwn. PoU Sro. 
Partnm t«i. Cd. 

TMUMBt.— ^aylon : An Aeeoont 
of tha leltmd. nydDd. Hlatortn], and 
ToBcwnphls] : «kh CoplDDfl Notloc* 
ofIuilJatanlinicon,An(lq<i3cl«,uiil . 
Frodncttoni. lUunnt«d liy 7 Uajis, 
IT Pint ud ChlvU, and 101 Eiinrai' 
tw « Wood, Bv sir J. BitB«40s 
T>irimT^.C,B„ LL.D., Ac. t Tole. 



To«kB.^Siit«T of Pti«M, ud 

of the Stato o< til* CIronlatJCQi, dnrlntr 



^le«6, HaUejbirj. I 
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The Traveller's library : A Col- 

lection of original "Works well adapted for 
IVacc'Icr* and Smi^itnt$, for Sehoot'TOom 
Librari«i, the Librariet of Mechanic^ In- 
ititutioua. Young Men'$ Libraries, the 
Librariet of Ship$, and similar pnrposes. 
The »eparate volumes are suited for School 
PrizM, PreaentM to Young People, and for 
general instruction and entertainment. 
The Series comprises fourteen of the most 
popular of Lord Macaulay's E*say$, and 
his Speechti on Parliamentary Refbrm. 
The department of Travels contains some 
account of eight of the principal countries of 
Europe, as well as travels in four districts 
of \fric.i, in four of America, and in three of 
Asia. Madame l'feifFer*s First Journey 
round the World is included ; and a general 
account of the iitu^ro^ian Colonies. In Bio- 
graphy and History will be found Lord Ma- 
caulay's Biographical Sketches of Warren 
Hastings, CUve, Pitt, Walpole, Jiacon, and 
others; besides Memoirs of Wellingtmi, Tu- 
renne, F. Arngo, ftc. ; an Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Tkowuu FuUer, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Rogers ; and a history of th« Leipsie Cam- 
paign, by Mr. Glelg, — which is the only 
separate account of this remarkable cam- 
paign. Works of Fiction did not come within 
the plan of the Traveller's Library; but 
tlM Confes*ioH8 of a Working Mtm, bySon- 
vestre, which is indeed a fiction founded on 
fact, has been included, and has been read 
T\ ith nnunnal interest by many of the work- 
ing classes, for whose use it is especially re- 
commended. Dumas's story of tne Maitte- 
d'Armes, tho«iih in form a work of Action, 
gi>'es a striking picture of an episode in the 
history of Russiji. Amongst the works on 
Science and Natural Philosophy, a general 
view of Creation is embodied in Ur. Kemp's 
Natural History of Creation ; and ia his 
Indicatimu of Instmet remarkable facts in 
natural history are collected. Dr. Wilson 
has contributed a popular account of the 
EUctric Telegraph. In the volumes on the 
Coal- Fields, and on the Tin and other 
Mining Districts of ComwaUf is given an 
account of the mineral wealth of England, 
the habits and manners of the miners, ana 
the scenerjr of the surrounding country. It 
only remams to add, that among tiie Mis- 
cellaneous Works are a Selection of the best 
Writings of the Rev. Sydnev Smith; Lord 
Carlisle's Lectures and Addresses ; an ac- 
count of Mormonism~, by the ' lUv. W. J. 
Conybeare; an expooitioB of JZailwayipa- 
nagement and mismanagement by Mr. ifer- 
bert Spencer J an account of the Origin and 
Practice of Printing, by Mr. Stark ; and sn 
account of Londwi, by Mr. M'CoUoch. — To 
be had, in eomuUte Sets only, at £6. 8s. per 
Set, bound in cloth and lettered. 

05^ The TraveUen^i Library may also 
be nad as originally issued in 102 parts. 
Is. each, forming 50 vols. 2s. 6d. each ; or 
any separate parts or volumes. 



TroUope.— The Warden, a Koyol. 
By Akthoft Txollopb. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo. 8s. 6d. 

Trollope's Barchester Towers, 

a Sequel to The Warden. Now and 
cheaper Edition, complete in Cue 
Volume. Crowu 8vo. 5a. 

Sharon Turner's History of the 

Anglo-Saxons, from the Karliest Period 
to the Norman Conquest. 3 vols. S6s. 

Dr. Turton's Mannal of the Land 

and Fresh-Water Shells of Great 
Britain : With Figures of each of the 
kinds. New Edition, with Additions 
by Dr. J. E. Gkat. F.R.S., &c., Keeper 
of the Zoological Collection in the 
British Museum. Crown 8vo. with 
12 coloured Plates, price 15s. cloth. 

Dr. ITre's Dictionary of Artt, 

Manufoctures. and Mines : Containing 
a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practfoe. New Edition, ommy 
rewritten and greatly enlarged ; with 
nearly 2,000 Woodcuts. Edited by 
RoBKRT HuifT, P.R.S., F.S.S., Keeper 
of Mining Records. In course of pub- 
lication m 14 Parts, inrice 6s. eiMb, 
forming 3 vols. 8vo. 

Uwins. — Memoir and Corres- 
pondence of TuouxB UwiNS, R. A., l»te 
keeper of the Royal Galleries and o«the 
National Gallery, Ac. Edited by Mrs. 
UwiNS. a vols, poet Svo. IBs. 

Van der Hoeven^s Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Clabk, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
ot Anatomy in the University of Cun- 
bridge. 2 vols. Svo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, price 60s. cloth ; or separately. 
Vol. I. Invertebrata, 80s., and Vol. II. 
Vertebrata, SOs. 

Yelise.— Memoirs of the Court, 

Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. 
By Dr. B. Vbhsb. Translated Cram 
the German by Fjukz Dbmmlxb. 2 
vols, post Svo. 21s. 

Von Tempsky.— Mitla ; or. In- 
cidents anct Personal Adventures on a 
Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Salvador in the Years 1853 to 1865. 
By Q. P. Vow Tbkpsky. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Svo. 18b. 

Wade. — England's Greataesi: 

Its Rise and Progress in Government, 
Laws, Religion, and Social Life; Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Manufiujtores ; 
Science. Literature and Arts, fh>m the 
Earliest Period to the Peace of Paris. 
By JoHK Wale, Author of the Cabinet 
Lawyer, &c. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 



•r iroBES tVBLiiiBKa xf xosdvuf a 



Wanderingfi in tha Land of 
Him. li- n !>IUG1IT«B ot J^asr. 

Wtterton.— Esaayt on Ssturtl 



Taterton'i StUT* on KatarHl 
ttnonSw ot tin AnloWomphy, ma » 

'Watun. — C;belB Britanntoa ; 









UTebli. — CelestiU Dbjecta for 

OommiMi Teleic<vw- By the B«^'. 



Webster and Parkea'i 



ine. Veiitllatlw. mid L^hldng l^am- 



Willi ni»rlrl,lKO Woodcuts. Hvo. SOB. 

Told. — The Fttsuobb, Wait 



I Weld's Vaostloa Tonr in the 
; Wald's Taeatloni In Irtland. 



«1, Trluonoraelricil, Oommoa and 
]lf porlnlla LogarithioB ; Coiiituito^ 
SqunE^s. CabH, RoDL«, Reolprocala, 



Wilmot's Abridgment of Blaclc- 
Tilwn'i Btyologia Britannica : 



■m^Iicnlly armn^ced j 



Ton^,'— A Ner Enslisb-Qreek 

.^inoBf ™;WdT°p Ml iw; ii.. ^™"^ 

Tonge'i How Lstin Gradas : 
ContAiniiur Every Word tibi^ by t]ko 

row. bud Roffiiy SchoalBt Klnir'a CoE- 
liwo, Lundon; mid Mmltoroueb OiL- 
Ipfffl. SittJk Sdilion. Put Svb. Ok.; 
Bt.'KiaiA^iiama.otEfilliiiU, l£i. 

Tonstt'i TPork on the Sorse : 

WIUi a Trcnltsa on Draught. Hew 

Tonatt— Tho Dog. SyWUliam i 

rODfl En^ruliiin, ftam l>MignB ^ Vf, 
Hu-vay, Svo-w- [ 

Tonn^.— The Chriet of History ; j 



Tomu;.— The Mystery ; or. Evil i 
ud Bod. Dy JoRB Tonne, LL.D. 

%l«STO.Tf.«d.. I 

Znmpt'B Orammar of the Latui ' 

T-BiKUBge, Tnini\aUid and Bdnptwl Tor 

Additim^ uid 'c^i^nnVln^'lhe A^ 
Ihoi ud Truisliior. Sio. VU, 
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